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THE FIRST MAPS OF VIRGINIA, 1590-1673 
by Coote VERNER* 


Tue study of early Virginia cartography is one of great interest to Virginia 
historians and to those seeking the beginnings of the United States. It is 
from the early maps that we get a picture of the area of the first permanent 
English settlement in the new world. It is through them that we can trace 
the spread of exploration and settlement and the development of cartography 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

Such a study is of necessity limited, for the number of early maps is 
generally known, and new discoveries of unknown issues are unlikely. There 
has, however, been little careful study of them. The late Phillip Lee Phillips 
of the Library of Congress issued a monograph in 1896 entitled Virginia 
Cartography' in which he presented short essays on certain of these early 
maps, but his study is by no means complete. The most complete listing 
in existence is that of Earl G. Swem.? Mr. Swem has enumerated some 117 
maps of the sixteenth and through the seventeenth centuries. No attempt 
is made here to analyze maps in their historical setting beyond information 
given on the maps themselves. 

*Coolie Verner, a uate of the College of William and Mary, is Rural Sociologist with the 
Community Service Bureau of the Extension Division, University of Virginia. He has written 
numerous articles on rural education and recreation. His leisure interest for some years has been 
the study of Virginia maps prior to 1800 and he is at present engaged in a descriptive listing of 
printed maps of Virginia, in two volumes, one to include maps prior to 1700; the other to include 
maps 1700-1800. He is frequently consulted by historians seeking information about Virginia 
maps. Mr. Verner’s “The First Maps of Virginia, 1590-1673” is a paper read before the Bib- 
liographical Society of the University of Virginia on March 12, 1948. 

'Published by the Smithsonian Institution as number 1,039 of the Smithsonian Miscellaneous 

i A later article by Phillips, “Some Early Maps of Virginia . . .” in the Virginia 
Magazine of History and Biography, Voi 15, 1908, p. 71-81, supplements this. 
2In the Bulletin of the Virginia State Library, Vol. 7, Nos. 2 and 3, April, July, 1914. 
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WuiTE 

The first published map of Virginia entitled “Virginia” was engraved 
by Theodore de Bry in 1590 to accompany Hariot’s Report. 

De Bry was a famous printer and engraver of Frankfort-am-Main who 
became interested in publishing an illustrated edition of Laudonniere’s 
Journal of 1586. He journeyed to London to visit Le Moyne, but was 
unable to secure the use of the Le Moyne maps and drawings. While in 
London, however, De Bry was encouraged by Hakluyt to publish a collec- 
tion of illustrated voyages, and introduced him to Thomas Hariot and to 
John White, who had illustrated the Hariot report with maps and draw- 
ings. It is from White’s drawings that we have both the first map of Vir- 
ginia and the illustrations that were to appear on succeeding maps for a 
generation.° 

John White was an artist who accompanied Sir Walter Raleigh on his 
expedition of 1585 to Roanoke Island. He produced water color drawings 
and sketches of Indians, their life, customs, occupations, costumes and domi- 
ciles, and two rather detailed and accurate maps of the region. The drawings 
for these now repose in the British Museum,‘ having been purchased by 
the Museum authorities for £236 in 1865. From these drawings, an Indian 
figure and the inset showing Powhatan’s home appear on the Smith map 
of 1612 and subsequently on the Bleau, Mercator, and Ogilby maps, among 
others. The figures are known to have been used as late as 1703. 

Of the two manuscript maps by White, the first shows the coast from 
Cape Henry (though not so designated) south to Les Martirs on the coast 
of Florida. The most accurately detailed portion is the area of Roanoke 
Island, while the remaining area south was unquestionably taken from Le 
Moyne’s 1565 map covering the area from Cape Fear to the St. Johns 


River in Florida. Raleigh no doubt had copies of this Le Moyne map with ~ 
him on his expedition. White’s map is oriented north and is beautifully — 


illustrated in color with ships, flying fish, whales, and so forth. Latitude 
only is given on the map from 24°-40° north. In joining the area of the 
Le Moyne map to the area of discovery, White has made a large easterly 
bulge in the coast below Roanoke Island. This was not carried over to later 
maps. 

The second of White’s manuscript maps is entitled “La Virginia Pars” 


and is an enlargement of the immediate area of Roanoke Island. It includes | 


3Fite and Freeman, A Book of Old Maps, Cambridge, 1926, p. 94; Lorant, The New World, 
New York, 1946, pp. 186-87. 
4There are hand colored facsimiles in the McGregor Library at the University of Virginia. 
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a well defined portion of the entrance to the Chesapeake Bay and shows 
the present area of Cape Charles and the peninsula between the York and 
the James rivers. Four Indian places are named in this region, and cue — 
“Chesepiuc” — survives on the Smith and subsequent copies. The map 
is oriented north. 

Neither of the two manuscript maps was published contemporarily in 
its original form, but the De Bry map is a consolidation of both, omitting 
much of the detail work of White but including the region of Cape Charles. 
This published map is oriented west, measures 1134” x 157”, and includes 
a scale of 25 leagues to 27% inches. There is no longitude or latitude given. 


WYTFLIET 


The second published map of Virginia appeared in Cornelius Wyrtfliet’s 
Description’ in 1597 under the title “Norumbega et Virginia.” The map 
measures 9 1/16” x 11 9/16”; no scale or engraver is given. This map 
covers the coast from 37°-47° north latitude according to the map itself or 
from Cape Fear to the Gulf of St. Lawrence. It is of slight value carto- 
graphically as it is based on the De Bry map for the area included in it, and 
from Cape Henry north on pure imagination. In this northern area the q 
map gives a large bulge eastward, similar to the African bulge reversed, g 
in which reposes a large mythical city entitled Norumbega. The bulge is 
not a direct carry-over from that of White for it appears above the Bay area. 
This map is of value historically because it shows the concept of America, 
or Norumbega, then extant. The name Norumbega was applied generally 
to the whole of the new unknown world as early as 1539 in the narrative 
of the Dieppe Captain which refers to it as a vast opulent region with the 
capital of the country under the same name being an important market in 
_ This concept coupled with visions of immense wealth was generally 

eld.® 

In connection with the name Norumbega, one story associated with it is 
that of David Ingram. During October, 1568, with about 100 companions, 
he was landed on the shore of the Gulf of Mexico by Captain John Hawkins, 
who, on account of the scarcity of provisions, sailed away and left them 
behind. With two companions, Ingram traveled afoot along Indian trails 


5The annotation here is from Swem’s No. 2. The Wytfliet title is Descriptionis Ptolemaicae 
avgmentum, sine Occidentis Notitia, Louvain, 1597. Phillips, A List of Maps of America, Wash- 
ington, 1901, p. 977, had traced it only to the Douay 1605 Histoirie Vniverselle des Indes. There 
is a facsimile of the map in the Geographical Society of New York's Bulletin, Vol. 17, 1885, p. 71, 
where it accompanies E. N. Horsford’s article “John Cabot’s Landfall, site of Norumbega.” 

SJustin Winsor, Narrative & Critical History of America, N. Y., 1884-89, Vol. 3, p- 169. 
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through Massachusetts and Maine to the St. Johns River where he embarked 
on a French ship “Gargarine,” commanded by Captain Champagne, and 
sailed for France. He wrote an account of his trip and liberally embellished 
it from his imagination, describing the mythical city of Norumbega con- 
taining houses with pillars of crystal and silver and abounding in fur pelts.’ 


MERcATOR 

In 1606 the First Amsterdam Edition of Mercator’s Atlas Major con- 
tained a map of Virginia. This was the first of the Mercator Atlases to be 
published by J. Hondius and the first to contain a map of Virginia. The 
map was number 140 and entitled “Virginia Item et Floridae Americae 
Provinciarum nova Descriptio” containing no scale and measuring 13% by 
19 inches. It shows the coast from St. Augustine to the Chesapeake Bay 
area. It is based on the Le Moyne map of the Florida coast and on De Bry. 
The map includes two illustrations after De Bry: ‘“Civitatum Floridae 


imitatio” and “Civitatum Virginiae forma.” This same plate appeared un- — 


changed in every edition of the Mercator Atlas published after 1606. Two 
additional maps of Virginia were added in later editions of the atlas. These 
were number 272, “Nova Virginiae Tabula” by H. Hondius in the first 
two volume French edition of 1633 after Smith, and number 380, “Nova 
Anglia Novum Belgium et Virginiae” by J. Jansson in the two volume 
English edition of 1636. The Atlas Minor first appeared in 1607 and con- 
tained reduced copies of the maps of the Atlas Major.’ 


TINDALL 

In 1608 one Robert Tindall made a chart of the entrance to the Chess 
peake Bay. He was evidently employed by the London Company as a sur- 
veyor. This chart was not engraved and its influence upon subsequent 
cartography is nebulous. It was known at the time, however, for there is 
a side note in Purchas, Vol. 3, p. 590, to the narrative of Hudson’s voyage 
along our coast in August, 1609, which says: “This agreeth with Robert 
Tyndall.” 

Tindall is reported to have made two charts: one of the James River, in 
1607, for the Prince of Wales that has never appeared, and this one of 
1608. A facsimile of this later chart is to be found in Alexander Brown's 
Genesis of the United States, Vol. I, p. 151, who says: “This ‘Draught of 


7Winsor, p. 170. 


8Keuning, J., “The History of An Atlas — Mercator — Hondius” in Imago Mundi IV edited by 


Leo Bagrow, Stockholm, 1947. 
9Alexander Brown, The Genesis of the United States, Vol. 1, p. 457, N. Y., 1890. 
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Virginia’ is the earliest drawn by an Englishman now known to be in ex- 
istence. It has never been engraved before.””” 

On this chart Tindall names two rivers: the present James River as “King 
James his River” and the York as “Prince Henneri his River.” He also names 
Cape Henry and Cape Comfort. Among some 20 place names he has 
named two places — Tindall’s Shoals near Jamestown and Tindall’s Point 
on the York River (now Gloucester Point) — after himself, and neither 
of these has survived to the present day, although Tindall’s Point appears 
as late as 1784 on Mark Tiddeman’s sea chart. 


SIMANCAS 


The Simancas map is the next important item of Virginia cartography. 
Unfortunately this map was not engraved or published until it was dis- 
covered in the Royal Archives of Spain at Simancas in 1890 through the 
researches of Alexander Brown. He reproduced it in his Genesis of the 
United States, Vol. I, page 456. Brown dates the map as 1610 from a letter 
found with it dated March 22, 1611, from the Spanish Ambassador in 
England to the King of Spain referring to “an enclosed map.” [Samuel 
Adams Drake contends that this map is too good for the state of geographi- 
cal knowledge existing in 1610 and concludes that it belongs to a later 
date.] It is an English manuscript map and was undoubtedly taken from 
several sources. There is considerable evidence that it reflects the third 
voyage of Henry Hudson in 1609 along the Virginia coast. Brown contends 
that this map is the source upon which Smith’s published map of 1612 
was based by its engraver. It is believed, however, that the Chesapeake 
Bay area is based on Smith’s manuscript map of 1608 by Henry Hudson 
for he mentions prior to beginning his third voyage that he possessed “letters 
and charts which one Captaine Smith had sent him from Virginia.” IE 
Brown’s date of 1610 is accepted then it pre-dates Smith’s map of 1612 
and could have been copied by the engraver thereof. 

The map measures 3034” x 4234”, is oriented north and includes latitude 
from 66°-79° north covering the area from Cape Fear to Fles Perce in 
Canada. It names the present James, York, Rappahannock and Potomac 
tivers as the Kings River, the Princes River, and the Elizabeth River, 
respectively. Cape Charles and Heneri are listed as well as some 44 Indian 
and English places with spelling and location similar to Smith’s." 


Phillips, Virginia Cartography, p. 25. 
Brown, Pp: 457; Fite & Freeman, p. 184. 
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SMITH 


The most important map to appear in print during the period of early 
settlement and the one map of Virginia that has had the greatest influence 
upon map making for a longer period of time was the map entitled “Vir 
ginia Discovered and Discribed by Captayn John Smith Graven by William 
Hole.” 

Until the appearance of this map there was no wholly recognizable map- 
ping of the Chesapeake Bay area. On most maps including this area, such 
as the De Bry or Mercator previously mentioned, the Bay appears as “Chese- 
pioc Sinus”; however, on more general maps the name is applied rather 
haphazardly to some bay on the coast as in the Wytfliet map of 1597 ot 
earlier still as by Thomas Hood in 1592 where the “B. de S. Marie” of the 
Spaniards is probably intended for the Chesapeake but given a very vague _ 
outline. Successive copies of Smith, in fact, failed to delineate the region 
with the care shown by their prototype with many resulting abortions of 
the coast in later years. 

Captain Smith made his map in response to the instructions issued in 
1606 by the London Council: “You must observe, if you can, whether the 
river on which you plant doth spring out of mountains or out of lakes. If 
it be out of any lake, the passage to the other sea will be more easy, and is 
like enough, that out of the same lake you shall find some spring which 
runs the contrary way towards the East Indian Sea.” (This curious belief 
in the proximity of the Atlantic coast to the Pacific Ocean was responsible 
for the sea-to-sea grants of the colonial charters and appears graphically on 
the Ferrar map of 1651.) 

Upon his arrival in Virginia, Captain Smith began explorations to carry 
out these instructions but more importantly to accurately map the region 
for the mother country. In June, 1608, he began explorations of the Chese 
peake Bay and returned to Jamestown in September. He thereafter com- 
posed a draft of a map which he sent by Newport to the London Council 
in that year. In a letter accompanying it, Smith wrote: “I have sent you 
this mappe of the Bay and Rivers with an annexed Relation of the Counties 
and Nations that inhabit them as you may see at large.” This “Relation” 
was entered in Stationers Hall, August 13, 1608. No copy of the Vee 
of the Bay and Rivers” is known. It was probably the original draft for 
first printing of “A Map of Virginia.” fs nev Smith also sent a cory of 
this to Henry Hudson then in London, who carried it with him to Holland 
in 1609 and it was undoubtedly this map to which he referred prior t0 
beginning his third voyage. 
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NoruMBEGA ET VIRGINIA, 1597 
The second map of Virginia, published in Wyrtfliet, C. Descriptionis 
Ptolemaicae augmentum sine Occidentis notitia . . . Lovanii, tijpis 
Bogardi, 1597 CNo. 17; between pages 184 and 185). 
Photo courtesy Alderman Library, University of Virginia. 
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Vircinia — Ralph Hall, sculpsit, 1636. 
A curious map of Virginia based on Smith’s map. Published in Mercator, 
G. Historia mundi or Mercators atlas . . . Englished by W S 2nd ed., London. 
Printed for Michaell Sparke . . . 1637 (Facing page 904). 


Photo courtesy the Mariners’ Museum, Newport News, Virginia. 
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One of the best and least known of the 17th Century maps. Published 
in: Dudley, Robert, Arcano del Mare, Florence, 1646. 


Photo courtesy William L. Clements Library. 


| The Sea of China 


and the Inches Seals Maharum 


Francis Drake 
on the: 00 and landed 


Op Vircinia AND New — 1651 

This curious map was drawn by Virginia Farrer and published in Virginia 

in America Richly Valued, etc., London, 1651. The map illustrates the mis- 
taken belief in a water route to the Pacific. 

Photo courtesy The Boston Public Library. 
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Following the dispatch to England of this first draft of the region, Captain 
Smith continued his explorations and embodied them in subsequent changes 
on the original plate. In his written account Smith lays claim to naming 
Cape Henry and Cape Charles after the princes of the day. He also named 
“Old Poynt Comfort” as it “gave great comfort to his men upon landing at 
Cape Henry to know there was land across the way.” Alexander Brown 
in his Genesis of the United States, however, ridicules this idea without 
convincing reason by showing that Cape Henry and Cape Comfort appeared 
on the Tindall drawing of 1608. Since Tindall’s chart was never published, 
its influence is nebulous. Neither Tindall’s name for the, James River — 
“King James his River” — nor for the York — “Prince Henneri his River” 
—have survived as such, while the Smith names remained on succeeding 
maps for several decades. One may just as readily presume that Tindall 
got his names from Smith. As mentioned previously, the two points Tindall 
named after himself have not survived while Smith’s Island remains today. 
Brown even states that Smith did not make the map at all but that some 
member of his company did. Although Smith has never made direct claim 
to the map, it will always be credited to him and justly so.” 

In 1612 at Oxford was first published a small quarto pamphlet printed 
by Joseph Barnes, first university printer, on a small hand press given by 
the Earl of Leicester to Oxford University in 1585. This volume was en- 
titled “A Map of Virginia. With a Description of the Country, the Com- 
modities, People, Government and Religion. Written by Captaine Smith, 
sometime Governour of the Country, etc.” The volume was first printed 
without the map. The map was published previous to this text which de- 
scribes it. The exact date of the actual first printing of the map is not 
definitely known. Samuel Purchas in his Pilgrimage, London, 1613, entered 
at Stationer’s Hall, August 7, 1612, refers to the map in print and to the 
manuscript to be printed. 

The map is oriented west, measures 16” x 12%”, has a scale of leagues 
and half leagues of 15 to 68 mm., latitude is given from 36°-41° north. 
The four major rivers are named Powhatan, Pamunk, Tappahanock and 
Patowomec, respectively. The name Rappahannock is applied to a river on 
the Eastern Shore peninsula. There are two illustrations on the map — in 
the upper left corner is one showing Powhatan’s home, and along the right 
margin a large figure of an Indian holding a bow in his right hand with a 
pig slung at his hip. These illustrations are reproduced on nearly every 


l2Brown, Vol. 2, p. 781; Fite & Freeman, p. 117-118. 
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copy of this map. The map itself has been copied and reproduced in many 
forms in every major geographical work of the seventeenth century by 
such famed men as Hondius, Mercator, Bleau, Jansson, Ogilby and others. 
It was used authoritatively as recently as 1873 in the “Report” of the 
boundary discussions between Maryland and Virginia. 


The map was printed contemporarily in three major works: A Map of 
Virginia of 1612, previously mentioned; in Samuel Purchas’s Pilgrimes, 
London 1625, and in reprints and reissues thereof; and in Smith’s The 
General Historie of Virginia, London, 1624, and in reprints thereof. In 
succeeding issues, changes were made on the original plate. These chan 
have been carefully noted by Wilberforce Eames,'* and the following 


annotations are an elaboration of his observations: 


Ist State: Without Smith’s arms and without the dates of 1607 and 1606. Belongs 
to Smith’s book A Map of Virginia, 1612. Two hundred place names. New names 
subsequently added and other alterations number 25. Reduced facsimile in Brown's 
Genesis, Vol. 2, facing page 596. Latitude on East (bottom) only. No longitude 
figures. 

2nd State: With the dates 1607 and 1606 but without Smith’s arms. Described as 
being folded once vertically with a guard slip pasted on the back along the fold indi- 
cating that it was intended for a folio volume. May have been used in some copies 
of the General History. 

3rd State: With additions of Smith’s arms but without the motto and with no new 
place names. Has been found in 1624 edition of History and in one of 1627. Also 
in a Map of Virginia, 1612. 

4th State: With addition of the motto “Vincere est Viuere” under Smith’s arms 
but before the insertion of Tauerners roade above “Chesapeack Bay.” Degree marks 
and figures of latitude on the top or western border and of longitude on the two side 
borders appear first in this state. (Copy examined shows fold marks for a folio-volume 
— probably early issue of History of 1624.) 

5th State: Addition of four new place names around “Chesapeack Bay”: Tauerners 
roade, Winston's Iles, Brookes forest, and Gunters Harbour but before the insertion 
of Sparkes content, Democrites tree, Burtons Mount, in the upper part near the royal 
arms. The date of this state is determined approximately by the fact that impressions 
were printed on thick paper to accompany the larger paper issues of the History. 

6th State: Addition of three new place names near the royal arms: Sparkes content, 
Democrites tree, and Burtons Mount but without the Purchas page numbers 1692 
and 1693. This state has been found in four copies of the 1624 issue; in a 1625 issue 
of Purchas’s Pilgrimes, Vol. 4 and altered in a copy of the 1624 issue. The state was 


13In his A Bibliography of Captain John Smith, N. Y., 1927, a separate printing of the Smith 
entries in Sabin’s Dictionary. 
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copied with some changes and on a smaller scale in De Bry’s German Voyages to 
America, Part 13, 1627, 1638, and the Latin edition in 1634. 

7th State: Page numbers 1692 and 1693 added and with Sparkes content as in 
preceding. Numbers refer to Purchas’s Pilgrimes, Vol. 4, 1625. Not found in any 
copy of the General History. 

8th State: Alteration to Sparkes valley instead of Sparkes content and in the addi- 
tion of four new inscriptions: “page 41 Smith” in one corner, Sparkes poynt at the 
outlet of the Potomac River, Fetherstones Baye, and Bollers bush on the upper part of 
the “Toppahanock River.” This state has been found in a copy of Purchas’s Pilgrimes, 
Vol. 4, 1625 and in a 1627 issue of the General History. 

9th State: Alteration to Boolers bush instead of Bollers bush. Three new place 
names: Blands C and Downes dale near Bolus River and Washeborne C near Cape 
Charles but with page numbers still 1692 and 1693. Has been found in a 1625 issue 
of General History Facsimili of this state published in Deane’s reprint of the True 
Relation and in the Virginia volume of Original Narratives of Early American History, 
1907. 

10th State: Alteration of the Purchas page numbers 1690 and 1691. This is the 
latest and most common state of the map and was probably used in the latest bound 
copy of the 1624 issue. 

11th State: Cor 10 A): A later impression of the roth State after the plate had 
become cracked. Was noted by Henry N. Stevens in 1922. Crack extends from the 
letter “T” in the place name Powhatan nearly two inches in the right of the picture 
of the king downward to the rudder of the ship and then to the lower border at 38° 
latitude.!* 


Neither the importance of this map nor its value in Virginia history and 
cartography can be over-emphasized. The late Major Jed Hotchkiss, the 
greatest authority in the geography of Virginia writes the following letter 
dated October 5, 1883, published in Arber’s reprint of Captain John Smith’s 
Works: 


“I am sorry to say that about the only information we have concerning 
the location of Indian tribes at the time of the settlement of Virginia is to 
be found on Smith’s map, a marvel of results in representation of outline 
compared with the time occupied in procuring information. Smith had 
all the important features of our wonderfully developed coast well shown.”” 

In the remaining years of the seventeenth century following the publi- 
cation of Smith’s map there were some 27 copies, reproductions, or adap- 


M4Sabin, Dictionary of Books Relating to America, Vol. 20, p. 228, N. Y., 1868. 
Phillips, p. 19. 
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tations of it by every major cartographer of the century. It greatly influenced 
every map of the area made after its publication, and the names of places 
given on it have in many instances survived to the present time. 


CECILL 


In 1635 appeared the first of a series of maps of the Chesapeake Bay 
showing the colonies of Maryland and Virginia. This map, “Nova Terrae 
Marie Tabula,” measures 112” x 15%”; has a scale of 20 sea leagues to 
3 1/16 inches; latitude indicated from 297°-301° east and longitude from 
41°-36° north; is oriented west; and was engraved by T. Cecill. It appeared 
in a pamphlet entitled “A Relation of Maryland; Together with Map of 
the Country, the Conditions of Plantation, His Majesties Charter to the 
Lord Baltimore, translated into English . . .” 

This is one of the earliest maps of the Chesapeake Bay area to include 
and name the Delaware Bay. The James River is properly designated for 
the first time, and the name Rappahannock is assigned its present river. 


Mercator’s Atlas of 1636, Englished by Wye Saltonstall, contains a curious 
map labeled “Virginia” and was engraved by Ralph Hall. It measures 6%” 
x 938”; has a scale of leagues 19 to % inch; latitude from 36° to 41° north; 
longitude from 306° to 310° east; and is oriented west. This map is a 
reduced copy of the Smith map and shows the whim of the engraver rather 
than any accuracy in cartographical knowledge. Names, locations, and 
delineations are scattered haphazardly over the area without regard to truth 
or actuality. The engraver even labeled one promontory Hall’s Point after 
himself. ‘This name, however, failed to survive beyond this map. The atlas 
was sold without the map and on the errata sheet at the end of the volume 
is this information: “In Page 905 for the description of New Spaine read 
New Virginia, but there is no Map of Virginia in regard there is a more 
exact Map drawing in that country whose Platforme is not yet come over, 
but when it comes every buyer of the Booke shall have it given him gratis.” 


DubDLEY 


In 1646 in Florence, Italy, was published an atlas of sea charts by Robert 
Dudley, Duke of Northumbria and Count of Warwick. This was a folio 
size, two volume work entitled Arcano del Mare. It contained a little known 
but extremely interesting and valuable map titled “Carte particulare della 
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Virginia Vecchia a Nuova D’America Carta III, A Lucini fece.” This map 
is chiefly noted as the first printed map upon which the Yorke River appears 
so named."° 


FERRAR 


The year 1651 brought forth another interesting and curious item. This 
is the only map of Virginia drawn by a woman. She was Virginia Ferrar 
of “Little Giddings,” Huntingdonshire, England. Miss Ferrar was the 
daughter of John Ferrar and niece of Nicholas Ferrar who was at one time 
connected with the London Virginia Company. Her family formed a com- 
pany among themselves at “Little Giddings” and occupied themselves in 
literary pursuits including some publishing and book binding. Miss Ferrar 
did considerable writing on the culture of the silkworm. 


The map is entitled “Old Virginia and New” with its subtitle reading: “A 
mapp of Virginia discovered to the hills and in its latt. from 35 degrees to 
Y; near Florida to 41 degrees bounds of New England. John Goddard 
sculpsit; Domina Virginia Farrer collegit.” It measures 6” x 8%”. It is a 
curious combination of fact and fiction including an area of the coast from 
Cape Fear to Cape Cod. There can be little said in praise of its accuracy, 
yet it gives numerous interesting insights into nomenclature and a curious 
picture of the concept of the New World held by the Englishmen of the 
period. It follows somewhat vaguely a compilation from De Bry and Smith. 
The map is oriented west and profusely illustrated with curious animals, 
trees, a portrait of Sir Francis Drake, and shows the Sea of China and the 
Indies as just west of the Blue Ridge with channel to it from the Atlantic 
by way of the Hudson River. The country bordering the Sea of China 
west of the Blue Ridge is labeled New Albion, an early name for California. 
A note on the map states that this country was taken into the possession of 
Queen Elizabeth by Sir Francis Drake in 1577 and that it is “10 dayes march 
with 50 foote and 30 horse men from the head of James River.” 


The main rivers of Virginia are named as follows: James his River — 
which approximates Tindall’s King James his River — York River, Tappo- 
hannock River, and Maryland River for the mouth of the Potomac. The 
name Rappahanock is applied to a river on the eastern shore as on Smith’s 
map rather than correctly as on the Lord Baltimore map of 1635. The fol- 


16A. L. Humphreys, Old Decorative Maps and Charts, London, 1926, p. 56. Hall, Edward 
E., “Robert Dudley and His Arcano Del Mare,” p. 93. Proceedings American Antiquarian 
Society, Worcester, 1874 
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lowing cities are named in the Virginia region: Elizabeth City near Point 
Comfort, Jamestown, Charles City, and Henrico City. 

This map has been found in three states: first, on thin paper without the 
oval portrait of Sir Francis Drake and without some place names. The im- 
print reads: “John Ferrar Esq. Collegit, Are Sold by J. Stephenson . . . 
1651.” The second state is on thick paper with the portrait of Drake added. 
The third state has many place names added and the imprint reads “Domina 
Virginia Ferrar Collegit etc.” 

The map was published in a volume entitled “Virginia in America, Richly 
Valued: More especially the southern Parts. With the Tendure of the 
Vine and Silkworms, etc. Together with a Compleat Map of the Country 
from 35 to 41 Degrees of Latitude discovered, and the West Sea. London, 
printed for John Stephenson 1651.” 


HERRMAN 


The third and last of the three great maps of Virginia that appeared in 
the seventeenth century was titled “Virginia and Maryland. As it is Planted 
and Inhabited this present Year 1670. Surveyed and Exactly Drawne by 
the Only Labour and Endeavor of Augustin Herrman Bohemiensis. W. 
Faithorne Sculpt. London 1673.” 

Augustin Herrman was a native of Prague who entered the service of 
the Dutch West India Company and became a prosperous merchant in 
New Amsterdam. In 1647 he was one of the “nine men” who opposed the 
arbitrary rule of Peter Stuyvesant. While serving on a commission over a 
boundary dispute with Maryland he offered his services to Lord Baltimore 
as a map maker in return for a grant of land. Lord Baltimore accepted and 
Herrman spent ten years at the task with this map resulting. Lord Baltimore 
in return gave Herrman a grant of some 20,000 acres in Cecil and New 
Castle counties with manorial privileges and the title of “lord.” The map 
was engraved in London by William Faithorne, an eminent engraver al- 
though his work was not satisfactory to Herrman. 

Herrman made no essential change in the topography of Virginia as laid 
down by Smith in 1608. English names were substituted in many instances 
for the old Indian ones. The Powhatan River became the James, the Pamunk 
became the York, and the Tappahanock the Rappahanock. The district 
north of the Potomac was set off as Maryland. On this map Herrman de- 
lineates the Maryland-Virginia boundary on the eastern shore. 
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The greatest difference between this map of Herrman and that of Smith 
is the spread of the plantations and settlements along the banks of the streams 
and not over the countryside. There were no roads sufficiently existent 
to warrant inclusion on the map. The map is oriented west, measures ap- 
proximately 3114” x 36 2/3”, and has two scales, one of 8 English leagues 
to 3% inches and one of 24 English miles to 34 inches. Numerous Virginia 
counties thus far discovered appear for the first time. These are: Lower 
Norfolk, Nansemond, Isle of Wight, Surry, Henrico, York, Charles City, 
James City, New Kent, Gloucester, Middlesex, Rappahannock, Lancaster, 
Northumberland, Westmoreland, Stafford, and Accomack. 

In the upper left hand corner of the map is an interesting inscription: 
“The land between the James River and Roanoke River is for the most parts 
Low Suncken Swampy Land not well passable but with difficulty and there 
in harbours Tygers Bears and other Devouringe Creatures.””” 

The three maps with the greatest influence upon the cartography of 
Virginia are the De Bry map of 1590, the Smith map of 1608, and the 
Herrman map of 1673. These three maps were copied by all map makers 
up to Fry and Jefferson’s map of 1751. 

The James River appears so named first on Tindall’s manuscript map of 
1608 and first printed on the 1635 map “Nova Terrae Marie Tabula.” 

The York River appears so named first on an Italian map by Robert 
Dudley — “Virginia Old and New” of 1646. 

The Rappahannock River appears so named first on the 1635 map “Nova 
Terrae Marie Tabula.” 

The Potomac has remained fairly consistently of that name though with 
numerous spellings. 

All four of these major Virginia rivers appear together correctly named 
on the 1671 Ogilby copy of the 1635 map “Nova Terrae Marie Tabula” 


although it is some years before these names are used consistently on maps 


of Virginia. 


"Fite & Freeman, p. 151 
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SEVENTEENTH CENTURY BRICKMAKING AND 
TILEMAKING AT JAMESTOWN, VIRGINIA’ 


by J. C. Harrinctron* 


“Here’s my furnace; let none say it ill, 
For nobly it serves its turn, 
And here, the maker, with easy skill 
And prudence my bricks I burn. 


Away with the stones you have bought, rash wight, 
For the house you have builded high 

Stands naked now to the tempest’s might. 
Then come to my kiln and buy.” 


From Tue BrickMakeEr’s Sonc? 


Documentary evidence to the contrary, the legend persists that bricks 
were brought over to the Virginia Colony as ship ballast. But students of 
Jamestown history have long recognized that most of the bricks used in the 
Colony, even in the earliest days, were made literally on the spot.’ This 
refers, of course, to the regular sized bricks and not to the small Dutch 
bricks, presumably imported from Holland and used to some extent at 
Jamestown, particularly for cellar floors and fireplace hearths. 

It was clearly the intent of those directing the various English colonizing 
ventures that the settlements would be of a permanent nature, with living 
conditions as nearly as possible like those back in England. Brickmakers, 


1All of Jamestown Island, with the exception of approximately 21 acres, is now a part of Colo- 
nial National Historical Park, 1 Het: by the National Park Service, United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior. The 21-acre tract, which was designated a National Historic Site in 1940, 
belongs to the Association for the Preservation of Virginia Antiquities, which has ini 
the tract since 1893. 
*Archeologist, National Park Service, Region One, Richmond, Virginia. 
2Nathaniel Lloyd, A History of English Brickwork (London and New York, 1928), 29-30. 
3Bruce, after reviewing the documentary evidence concerning brickmaking and the use of 
bricks in Virginia during the seventeenth century, makes the following statement: “It would ap- 
r that all bricks used in Virginia in this century were manufactured there.” Philip A. Bruce, 
ic History of Virginia in the Seventeenth Century (New York and London, 1896), I, 
134. A very good discussion of the manufacture and use of bricks, as well as other building 
materials, is furnished by Henry C. Forman, Jamestown and St. Mary's: Buried Cities of Romance 
(Baltimore, 1938). Forman concludes: “It appears that hand-made bricks were manufactured at 
Jamestown from the first.” Ibid., 83. 
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limemakers, bricklayers, and other building tradesmen were among the first 
settlers, both at Jamestown and at Sir Walter Raleigh’s earlier settlements 
on Roanoke Island. 

The first bricks were undoubtedly used as nogging, or filler between 
structural timbers, and for chimneys, and it is probable that bricks were not 
made in any large quantities during the first few years at Jamestown.* Even 
so, bricks were made in sufficient quantities to be exported to the Bermudas 
in 1621, where they were traded for fruits, fowl, and other commodities.’ 

As the Colony became better established, brick was used more extensive- 
ly, although Secretary Kemp’s house, erected in 1638, was possibly the first 
house at Jamestown constructed entirely of brick. It was about this same 
time that instructions were issued to Governor Wyatt that everyone having 
500 acres of land was to build a house of brick.® A legislative order, issued 
in 1662, called for the building of 32 brick houses and required that no 
more wooden houses were to be built at Jamestown.’ As might be expected, 
this order was not popular, and in 1671 permission was granted to repair 
wooden houses so long as no new ones were built. The 32 new brick houses 
were certainly not built, for at the time of Bacon’s Rebellion in 1676, 
Jamestown was said by a contemporary writer to have “some 16 or 18 
houses, most as is the Church built of brick.’”® 

There are many other documentary references to the use of bricks, both 
in houses and other structures, such as the brick fort and various public 
buildings. Probably the most notable brick structure is the church, the 
tuined tower of which is the only structure of old Jamestown remaining 
above ground. 

In addition to the scattered references to the use of brick during Vir- 
ginia’s first century, there is the more concrete evidence of the many brick 
foundations excavated at Jamestown. The reasons for the extensive use 
of brick in the Virginia Colony, as well as the ways in which they were 

*Probably the first extensive use of bricks in the Virginia Colony was at the settlement of Henri- 
copolis on Farrar’s Island in the James River near the present city of Richmond. There, in 1611, 


Dale laid out a town of three streets with several houses, the first stories of which were of brick 
made on the spot by brickmakers brought by Sir Thomas Gates from England. 

5Bruce, Economic History, Il, 137. 

6“Virginia in 1638-39,” Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, XI, 55. Gov. John Har- 
vey’s double house, probably built about 1632 and purchased by the Colony in 1641 for use as 
its first state house, may well lay claim to being the first brick house at Jamestown. 

7William W. Hening, The Statutes at Large; Being a Collection of All the Laws of Virginia .. . 
(New York, 1823), II, 172. 

8Peter Force, comp., Tracts and Other Papers Relating to the Origin, Settlement, and Progress 
of the Colonies in North America, From the Discovery of the — in the Year 1776 (Wash- 
ington, 1836-1846), I, Tract XI, “A Narrative of the Indian and Civil Wars in Virginia,” 25. 
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used, is an absorbing subject, but must be left for a future article, since 
we are concerned here only with the manufacture of clay building materials 
at Jamestown. 

Although the extensive use of bricks is not proof that they were locally 
made, there are several accounts relating to brickmakers practicing their 
trade at Jamestown. Brickmaking was a highly respectable trade and many 
brickmakers were men of means in the Virginia Colony.’ This is not sur- 
prising, since bricks sold for 15 shillings per thousand in 1668, although 
the price dropped to as little as 8 shillings a few years later." 

In view of the clear evidence for the extensive manufacture and use of 
bricks at Jamestown, it is surprising that no document has been found con- 
taining an explicit reference to a brick plant in operation there. In fact, 
the writer knows of only one specific reference to a brick kiln on James- 
town Island. It is found in the patent issued in 1637 to Alexander Stomer, 
“brickmaker,” for a parcel of land at the western end of the Island “neare 
the brick kill.”" 

Unlike bricks, clay roofing tiles were not used extensively at Jamestown, 
in spite of the Act of 1662 which required that the roofs on 32 new brick 
houses, ordered to be built at that time, were to be covered with slate or tile.” 
In “A Perfect Description of Virginia,” printed in 1649, an anonymous writer 
states that the settlers have “Lime in abundance made for their houses, 
store of Bricks made, and House and Chimnies built of Brick, and some 
Wood high and fair, covered with Shingell for Tyle, yet they have none 
that make them, wanting workmen; in that trade the Brickmakers have 
not the art to do it, it shrinketh.”" The obvious conclusion would seem to 
be that the brickmakers at Jamestown in 1649 did not have the art of mak- 
ing roofing tiles which would not shrink. However, in the same account, 
the writer lists “tyle-makers” as one of the tradesmen who “gaine much by 
their labours and arts.”"* Furthermore, it is recorded that the great hail- 
storm of 1684 destroyed tile roofs at Jamestown.” Archeological evidence 
from the excavating of several house sites at Jamestown would indicate 


9Bruce, Economic History, Il, 141. 

10]bid., 142. 

11Virginia Land Patents, Patent Book 1, 466-467. The final m in kiln became silent in Middle 
English, hence the frequent spelling kill. Other spellings found are kylle, kyll, kil, kelle, kell, 
keele, and kiele. The older form, kiln, derives from Old English cyline, thence Middle English 
kulne and kylne. 

12Hening, Statutes, II, 172. 

13Force, Tracts, II, Tract VIII, “A Perfect Description of Virginia . . .,” 7. 

14]bid., 7-8. 

15Forman, Jamestown, 90. 
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that a fairly large proportion of the better houses at Jamestown, especially 
those constructed during the last half of the century, were roofed with 
either tile or slate. Against this evidence, however, is the statement in 
Robert Beverley’s History, published in 1705, to the effect that very little 
tile was used in Virginia for roofing.” 

Discovery of the remains of two brick kilns in the course of archeological 
excavating at Jamestown confirms the documentary evidence for the local 
manufacture of bricks.'’ In addition, these discoveries provide, for the first 
time, information concerning the technical process employed in brick- 
making in the Virginia Colony during the seventeenth century. Since 
roofing tiles were also being burned in one of the kilns, there is now proof 
that they, too, were made at Jamestown. 

Remains of the first kiln discovered at Jamestown are located near the 
ruins of William Sherwood’s house in the “New Towne” section (Brick 
Kiln “A,” Figure 1). The kiln had been built directly on the ground, and 
consequently only fragmentary sections remain. Portions of several benches, 
each containing a few bricks, indicate that the fire chambers, or arches, were 
approximately 20 inches wide. The bricks were stacked in herringbone 
fashion, two bricks wide, between the fire chambers. This, apparently, was 
a relatively large kiln, containing at least 12 arches, with a depth of about 
18 feet. It is possible, however, that these remains represent two adjoining 
kilns, rather than one large one. Because of the very fragmentary condition 
of the remains, little more can be said concerning this kiln. 

Remains of the second kiln, designated “Structure 102” are located on 
a triangular tract of land lying along the “Great Road” about 200 feet 
northeast of the old church (Brick Kiln “B,” Figure 1). Careful study of 
all available records prior to the excavating gave no hint that a brick kiln 
might be found in this part of the site. As mentioned earlier, there is one 

16Robert Beverley, The History and Present State of Virginia (Chapel Hill, 1947), 290. 

17A broad program of research was carried on by the National Park Service at Jamestown from 
1934 through 1941, including both archeological exploration and historical research. Only about 
one-third of the principal town area has been explored thus far, although several outlying sites 
have been excavated. SR eaties of the first kiln were discovered in 1935 in the “Country House” 
tract. The second kiln, with which this article largely deals, is located on the grounds of the 
Association for the Preservation of Virginia Antiquities. Excavation of this ruin, made possible 
through a cooperative agreement with he Association, was carried on in 1941 under the super- 
vision of the author. 

18From the founding of Jamestown in 1607 until some time in the nineteenth century, the 
island was connected with the mainland, although at times precariously, by a narrow isthmus. 
During this entire period, the highway from Jamestown to the mainland extended from the town- 
site northward across this isthmus. It was referred to variously as the “Great Road,” “Main Cart 
road,” “Cartway,” “Main Road,” “great old Road,” and “way leading toward the Mayne.” Charles 
E. Hatch, Jr., “The Great Road,” Fhe Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, Vol. 57 (Jan- 
uary, 1949), 14-21. 
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specific reference to a brick kiln on Jamestown Island, the one referred 
to in the Stomer patent. It could not conceivably be the kiln excavated in 
1941, as the Stomer tract is nearly half a mile away. 

The structure in question is located within the 3-acre tract patented by 
Robert Beverley in 1694." The records, in addition to locating Beverley’s 
property in relation to the “Main Cart road,” “Pitch and tarr Swamp,” and 
adjoining property, reveal that he built a house there sometime around 
1694 and sold the property in 1718. No mention is made of a brick kiln 
in these records, or in those pertaining to adjacent property of the same 
general period. Nor were there surface indications of any subsurface re- 
mains in this area when excavating began in the summer in 1941.” 
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Ficurg 2 — Archeological explorations in vicinity of Brick Kiln “B” (Structure 102). 


19Virginia Land Patents, Patent Book 8, p. 400. 

20A French military map, made in 1781, indicates two structures, resumably houses or ruins, 
at the southern point of the Beverley tract. Colonel Desandrouins, “Plan due Terrein a la Rive 
Gauche de la Riviere de James vis-a-vis James-Town en Virginie ou s'est livre le Combat du 6 
juillet, 1781, entre l'armee Americaine Commandee par le Mes de la Fayette et l’'Armee Angloise 
aux ordres du Lord Cornwallis.” Manuscript map in the Map Division, Library of Congress. Lyon 
G. Tyler (The Cradle of the Republic) shows a single ruin as still visible. Grading in connection 
with the construction of the tercentenary Monument in 1907 probably covered any surface evi- 
dence of old building sites. 
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This particular area was selected for excavation as the first exploration 
in the grounds of the Association for the Preservation of Virginia Antiqui- 
ties in order that key landmarks could be located as reference points for 
determining the exact position of certain land tracts and structures de- 
scribed in old land records. 

Excavations began with a test trench running east and west across the 
assumed location of the triangular Beverley tract. This first trench was 
extremely fruitful, for, in addition to locating the “great road” on the west 
side of the tract and a property line ditch bounding the east side, the trench 
went squarely over the center of the brick kiln (Figure 2). Since the 
present article is concerned only with the kiln and related features, no de- 
tailed description of other remains encountered will be given here. Briefly, 
the excavations carried on in 1941 consisted mainly of preliminary explora- 
tion of the area in the south apex of the triangular Beverley tract, primarily 
by means of a series of trenches, 10 feet in width, spaced at approximately 
50-foot intervals. 

As a result of this test trenching, several interesting remains were en- 
countered, none of which were fully explored, with the exception of the 
kiln. These included, in addition to those previously mentioned, two build- 
ing foundations and evidences of a third, two wells, three graves, and several 
unidentified features. By locating certain critical points on the boundary of 
the Beverley and adjoining tracts, such as ditch corners, the exact location 
of the entire Beverley tract was determined. This, in turn, established 
the location of other adjacent property referred to in seventeenth century 


land records. 


Excavation of Kiln and Related Features 


First indications of the brick kiln ruins were the side walls of the structure 
encountered in the initial 10-foot exploratory trench. As usual at James- 
town, the foundation walls were first observed approximately eight to twelve 
inches below the present ground, or at the level of the deepest disturbance 
from cultivation. There were two distinct zones of cultivation; the upper 
one, about six inches thick, representing the depth of modern plowing. 
The deeper disturbance may have resulted from tobacco cultivation. 

The first trench, which crossed the structure almost at right angles, 
was carried down in order that a full cross-section could be obtained show- 
ing the stratigraphic nature of the fill within the structure. 
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Ficure 3 — Remains of Brick Kiln “B” (Structure 102). 
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It was assumed when the two walls were first uncovered that this was 
a house foundation. The ruin was recognized as a brick kiln, however, 
upon discovery of layers of bricks between the walls, laid on edge without 
mortar. In addition to the bricks, flat roofing tiles were found in the kiln, 
placed there for firing along with the bricks.*‘ Examination of the fill 
within the structure revealed very little concerning its original appearances, 
period of use, or date of abandonment. The lower layers were com 
almost entirely of decomposed bricks and tiles which had previously been 
stacked in the kiln preparatory to firing. Most of the tiles and bricks were 
lightly burned, while some of the tiles were entirely unburned, being soft 
and pliable when wet. 

Above this layer of crumbled, underfired or unfired bricks and tiles, was 
a deposit of mixed earth, brickbats, and miscellaneous refuse. Some very 
interesting articles were found in this upper layer, but none of them can be 
associated with the kiln. They undoubtedly were dumped in the depression 
at a later date and could have come from any part of the site. There is evi- 
dence that the kiln stood as an exposed ruin for some time before the 
above-ground portion was razed and the depression filled. 

The unfired state of some of the tiles and the lightly burned condition 
of the others, as well as the bricks, would suggest that the kiln had been 
abandoned shortly after the burning process began. A second, but less 
plausible, explanation is that the kiln had only been partially readied for 
the next charge, using underfired bricks from a previous charge in the 
bottom layers. This explanation would mean that the kiln had been aban- 
doned before the last charge had been placed and the fires started. In any 
event, the abandoned kiln stood for some time in a ruined condition, most 
of the bricks eventually being carried away for other uses. Part of the front 
wall apparently collapsed some time after the kiln was abandoned, leaving 
a jumbled pile of bricks lying on top of a layer of fill outside the kiln. A 
half-inch layer of silt, obviously washed in during rains, lay directly on 
the floors of the fire chambers and over the charcoal and ashes in the arches. 
This shows that some time elapsed before the abandoned kiln was disturbed. 

After completing the first trench across the kiln, the excavation was ex- 
tended, eventually uncovering the entire structure, as well as a limited 
space around it (Figure 2). In addition, the area in front of the kiln was 
explored well beyond the edge of the present marsh, some 100 feet to the 
north. This area, bounded on the south by the kiln, on the north by the 


21It is known that in England and other European countries bricks and clay roofing tiles were 
d fired in the same kiln. 


made by the same artisans in the same plant, an 


Overall view of Brick Kiln “B” (Structure 102) from the front, or north, side at 
completion of excavation. 


Overall view of Brick Kiln “B” from the rear at completion of excavation. 
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Looking down on portion of Brick Kiln “B”; front wall of kiln at right. 


Close-up of portion of interior of Brick Kiln “B,” showing how the bricks were 
stacked in the kiln. 
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marsh, on the east by the ditch marking the eastern boundary of the Beverley 
tract, and on the west by the “great road,” had provided the clay used in 
making the bricks and tiles manufactured at this plant. 

The earth in this area of approximately one-third of an acre, had been 
removed to varying depths, up to three feet in some places (Figure 2). The 
remaining portion of the tract — the triangle of high ground south of the 
kiln — was occupied by other structures, probably houses and dependencies, 
as revealed in a partial excavation of that area. 

It appears, therefore, that most, if not all, of the available land within 
this particular 3-acre tract from which earth could have been secured for 
brickmaking was exploited to that end. It is estimated that roughly 825 
to 850 cubic yards of earth were removed from the pit. Assuming that some 
of this was topsoil not suitable for brickmaking, the pit would have fur- 
nished enough clay for approximately 500,000 bricks. 

The pit had been filled in again, apparently in two operations. The 
lower deposit, averaging six inches to one foot, was mixed clay and topsoil, 
and contained relatively little cultural material. The upper fill, on the 
other hand, contained considerable more brick chips, broken glass and ce- 
ramics, and other refuse. Most of it was seventeenth century material, but 
some dated from the following century. Obviously the pit had been filled 
intentionally after the abandonment of Jamestown, and probably for the 
purpose of farming the land. 

At the north side of the pit near the edge of the marsh was discovered a 
circular excavation nearly five feet deep. Although this depression does not 
resemble the typical dug wells found in other parts of Jamestown, it would 
have contained from one to three feet of water at all times, and undoubtedly 
served as the source of water for tempering the brick clay. 


Description of Kiln Ruins, Structure 102 


Overall dimensions of the outside walls of the kiln are roughly 24% feet 
in width by 19 feet front to back. Inside dimensions are approximately 22 
by 15 feet. The rear and two side walls average 14 inches in thickness, while 
the front wall, pierced by five segmental arched openings, is 34 inches at 
the bottom (Figure 3). This additional thickness was required for proper 
firing, the fuel being concentrated in the front of each fire chamber. A 
similar kiln, in operation in England in 1683, is described as follows: 


This Kiln we build two Bricks and a half thick, sixteen Bricks long from inside to 
inside [12 to 13 feet] and 12 bricks over from inside and about fourteen or fifteen foot 
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high; at the botton we make two Arches three foot high, three Bricks broad, and seven 
Bricks long, that is five Bricks longer than the Wall of the Kiln, and so the sides will 
be a Brick and a half each; . . .2* 


This English kiln is similar in size to the Jamestown one, except for the 
width, which is dependent, of course, on the number of arches. The front 
wall of the Jamestown kiln was thicker (4 bricks as against 2%), but this 
was made up for in the English kiln by building an extension on the arches 
to provide an adequate fire chamber at the front of each opening. The 
front wall of the Jamestown kiln probably was stepped back above the arches 
to a 14 inch wall. 

The arched openings, or fire-holes, vary in width from 20% to 23% inches 
(2% bricks), and in height from 20 to 26 inches, which is slightly smaller 
than the English kiln described above. Over the openings are single row- 
lock, segmental arches (Figure 3). The front five or six feet of each fire 
chamber contained a layer of charcoal and wood ashes, reaching a maximum 
thickness of about 4 inches near the back face of the front wall, and extend- 
ing out a few inches in front of each opening. A portion of the clay floor 
in front of each arch had been burned a deep red for a distance of a foot 
or so beyond the opening. Charcoal, ashes, and brick chips were tramped 
into the clay floor some two to three feet in front of each fire-hole. 

Three of the arches were partially closed off with bricks laid without 
mortar, from one to three courses high. It was assumed that these low 
walls served to control the air intake, just as cast iron covers were used in 
later times. It has also been suggested that they are the remnants of the 
seal that was placed over the fire-holes after firing so that the kiln would 
cool off without admitting sufficient air to damage the bricks. There is a 
third explanation, which the following contemporary account describes 
quite graphically: “[we] make the holes up with Bricks four Course high, 
to keep the Fire-Feeders shins from burning.”” 

The kiln was prepared in the first place by excavating a level space in the 
side of the sloping ground the exact width of the kiln, leaving a working 
space at the front, or down-hill side. This space was kept dry by ditches 
emptying into the clay pit to the north (Figure 2). 


Construction of an English kiln of the same period is described as follows: 


When we begin a new Brick Ground, for want of burnt bricks we are fors’t to build 
a Kiln with raw Bricks, which the Heat of the fire by degrees burns, and this will last 


, A History, 35. This and subsequent used from Lloyd, A History . . . (1928 
vaileble to the this article. 
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three or four year; but afterwards we make it with burnt bricks, which we reckon 
better, and we choose for it a dry ground, or make it so by making Dreyns round it. 


The outer walls of the Jamestown kiln were laid directly on the excavated 
level area, and without any special footings. The back and side walls were 
laid against the vertical sides of the excavation. Extensive use of brickbats 
in these walls suggests that the bricks were either salvaged from other struc- 
tures or were discards from earlier operations at this plant. 

The front and rear walls were laid in regular English bond, whereas the 
side walls are quite irregular, the stretchers varying from half to whole 
bricks. Horizontal and vertical joints are about half an inch thick, or slightly 
more, and contain soft earth or clay. As has always been the practice in 
such kilns where fire-clay is not available, loam was used in place of mortar, 
since the lime would have destroyed the brickwork under the intense heat. 

One or two entrances were usually provided in the side walls of the kiln 
for placing and removing each charge, but no evidence of such openings 
was found in the underground remains of this kiln. Nor was there any 
evidence that this kiln had been “scoved,” that is, plastered with clay on 
the outside. Although contemporary records do not indicate that “scoving” 
was practiced in England, the scoved kiln has been used in America rather 
generally during the past two centuries. 

The fire chambers extended straight back to the rear wall of the kiln, 
being the same width as the arches. The sun-dried bricks were stacked on 
permanent benches, or bases, between the fire chambers. Such bases of 
well-burned bricks were often used to prevent moisture rising up into the 
bottom courses of the charge and damaging these bricks before they were 
burned. The benches in this kiln were three bricks wide, the bricks laid 
on edge, end to end, and, like the walls, without mortar. The floors of the 
fire chambers were hard-packed, natural clay, burned deep red to a depth 
of several inches. These floors were about an inch below the bottoms of 
the permanent bench bases, or roughly level with the bottom of the ex- 
terior walls. Undoubtedly, the bases were laid in a thick bed of loam or clay 
to make them uniform and level. 

On each of these bases were found from one to five layers of incompletely 
fired bricks. The bottom four layers were stacked on edge at a slight angle. 
Corbelling over the fire chambers began with the fifth layer, which, un- 
like the first four, was laid at right angles to the chambers. Each corbelled 
course overhung just half a brick, which would have formed a complete 
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arch with the third course. It would appear, therefore, that the fire-chamber 
was seven bricks high, including the permanent base, or approximately 
28 inches, which is roughly the same height as the arched openings in the 
front wall. This conclusion is substantiated by the blackened and spalled 
areas on the rear wall, which reveal quite clearly the area directly exposed 
to the smoke and fire of the kiln. 

All of the roofing tiles found had apparently fallen into the fire cham- 
bers from a higher level, none being observed in place on the benches. 
Consequently, it is not possible to say how they were originally stacked in 
the kiln. 

There is no archeological evidence indicating the original height of the 
kiln. From contemporary English accounts and descriptions of other kilns 
of this type in later times, it is assumed that the kiln was between 12 and 
15 feet high. The description of an English kiln, quoted earlier, gives its 
height as 14 or 15 feet. This same account mentions that the bricks were 
stacked in the kiln 35 or 36 courses high. Thirty-six courses in the James- 
town kiln would have made it about 13 feet high. On this basis, the kiln 
would have held approximately 50,000 bricks. 

It is said that kilns of this type, usually referred to as “rectangular up- 
draft” or “Scotch” kilns, usually were not built to hold more than 40,000 
bricks, and some held as few as 15,000. On the basis of the estimate that 
the clay from the pit was sufficient to make half a million bricks, it is ap- 
parent that at least 10 charges might have been burned in this kiln. It is 
also possible that additional earth was brought to this plant from other 
pits, particularly in view of its convenient location on the highway leading 
to the mainland. 


Period of Operation and Ownership of the Kiln 


There is no conclusive evidence, either historical or archeological, as to 
the period of the kiln’s operation or its ownership. As mentioned before, 
none of the land records or other contemporary documents thus far dis- 
covered make any mention of a brick kiln being located in this part of 
Jamestown. The earliest known land record pertaining to the tract in which 
the kiln is located is the patent to Robert Beverley in 1694. Beverley, who 
was 21 years of age at the time, received the property for the importation 
of one person to the Colony. A patent to Nathaniel Bacon, Sr., recorded in 
1683, for the tract to the east of Beverley’s property, makes no mention of 
a brick kiln on the adjoining land. It would seem, therefore, that we are 
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safe in assuming that the kiln had been abandoned, and possibly covered 
over and forgotten, when Beverley acquired the property in 1694. There 
is archeological evidence that this process must have required several years. 
For one thing, a rather thick layer of sand accumulated in front of the kiln 
before a section of the wall collapsed and covered it. 

Also, there is no archeological evidence which would give a clue as to 
the exact period within the seventeenth century when the kiln was operated. 
Undoubtedly the surest method of dating the kiln, lacking historical records 
referring to it, would be to identify the bricks in a dated foundation as 
having been made at this kiln. A detailed study of this sort cannot be made 
at the present time, since all of the excavated foundations have been covered 
over again for preservation until a suitable method of exhibiting them has 
been worked out. However, based upon all the evidence at hand, it is 
the opinion of the author that this brickyard operated around the middle 


of the seventeenth century. 


How Bricks and Tiles Were Made at Jamestown 


From a study of the bricks and tiles made at Jamestown, and from con- 
temporary accounts of brickmaking and tilemaking in England, a fairly 
authentic description of the operation at Jamestown can be postulated. 


The first step was the digging and preparation of the clay. 


Before Christmas we begin to dig as deep as the Earth allows, and lay it as level 
as can be, and end before Candlemass, that it may lie mellow, that is, that the hard- 
lumps we dig may shake to pieces; which it will do either by help of Rain or Frost; 
when ’tis thus dug, we let it lie till Lady Day or Easter, when we seldom fear [for] 
fair weather. Then we water the Earth well, and temper it with a narrow Spade 
about five Inches broad, that the Workman may hold out, with which we dig it down, 
and then temper it with our bare feet till it is in good case to make a Brick on, that is, 
like a piece of Dough such as will just stick in the Mould or Frame when lifted up, 
and not fall of it self; . . 


There were no archeological finds which would support or add to this 
description, and we may well accept it as the process used at Jamestown. 
The pugmill, now used by brickmakers who simulate colonial methods, was 
probably not introduced until the nineteenth century. 

The next step was the molding and drying of the bricks and tiles. Two 
distinct processes were used in England during the seventeenth century. 
In one the mold, an open rectangular frame, was set over a board known as 
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a stock, which was attached to the table. The mold was lifted off, after 
being filled with clay, and the molded brick moved from the stock onto a 
pallet and then taken to the drying place. The second method, in which 
the mold has an integral bottom, is still the one commonly used today in 
making handmade bricks. After the mold was filled with clay and scraped 
off, or “struck,” it was carried to the drying place and flipped over and then 
lifted off. In England, bricks made by these two processes were sometimes 
referred to coloquially as stock bricks and place bricks, respectively. 

We made two sorts of Bricks, viz., Stock Bricks and Place Bricks. The Stock Bricks 
are made solid, strong and so hard, that we have laid them under a Loaden Cart-wheel, 
and yet they will not break. 


Place bricks were considered a poorer product and cost less than stock 
bricks. 

The term place bricks seems to have taken on a different meaning in 
later times, or, possibly in other localities. Moxon, in 1703 writes that place 
bricks are “so called because there is a Place just by where they strike (or 
mold) their Bricks.””” So-called “London stock bricks” are still made, or 
were a short time back, in some sections of England.” A stock was used, 
exactly as described in the seventeenth century accounts. The bricks were 
baked in a special type of kiln known as a “clamp,” rather than the more 
common up-draft type. 

Lacking any accounts of brickmaking at Jamestown, examination of the 
finished product is the only means of determining which of these two pro- 
cesses was used. Both the bricks and tiles are sanded on all but the “struck” 
Cupper) side, and these sanded surfaces are relatively irregular and coarse. 
In the “stock” process, the stock, after some use, would become worn around 
its margins and would be repaired by tacking on a strip of leather or some 
other material. The effect of this was to form a sunken margin around the 
edge of the brick. No such condition has been observed on any of the 
Jamestown bricks. There is an indentation along part of one edge and one 
end of each brick on the struck side, made when the bricks were tipped out 
of the mold. The opposite edges are slightly raised where the clay was 
squeezed against the edge of the mold when it was flipped over (Figure 4). 

Another clue to the process used is the occurrence of animal footprints on 
a great many of the bricks and tiles. In every instance these prints are on 

26]bid., 33. 
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28Edward Dobson, A Rudimen Treatise on the Manufacture of Bricks and Tiles, 14th Ed., 
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the struck surface. Since all descriptions of the “stock” method state that 
the molded bricks were carried directly to the drying place on pallets and 
laid on edge to dry, and lacking other evidences characteristic of stock 
bricks, it seems almost certain that the second, or “place” brick, method 
was used at Jamestown. The peculiar markings caused when the mold was 
flipped over to remove the brick add further evidence to this conclusion. 

The following accounts describe clearly the process of molding and dry- 
ing bricks and tiles as it was undoubtedly carried on at Jamestown. 


. .. then we bring to the Earth a Table standing on four Legs, about three foot 
high, five foot and a half long, and three foot and a half over, and load it with as 
much as ’twill well bear at the Right Hand and about half way; . . . Then we have a 
Mould or Frame made of Beech, because the Earth will slip easiest from it. This 
Mould, Frame or Voyder is made of the bigness of the Brick . . . we also have upon 
the table before the Mould or Frame a little Trough, that will hold about three or 
four quarts of water which we put in, and in it a strike to run over the Mould to make 
the Bricks smooth; this Strike is usually made of Firr, nine inches long, an inch and a 
half broad, and half inch thick, . . .2 


The table is also provided with a box or “minette,” which is filled with 
sand. The brick mold is tossed into this sandbox by the molder’s helper 
and sand is rubbed around on the inside of the mold before filling with clay. 


The moulder plunges his arms into the heap of earth, cuts off a piece weighing 
from 14 to 15 lb., throws it, in the first place, into the compartment (la case) of the 
mould nearest him, levelling it at the same time with his hand by heaping up the 
material in it, the excess of which he throws into the second compartment, which was 
not filled at the first charge, like the other one. He levels this compartment, too, by 
hand, heaping up the earth and filling any empty spaces. Seizing, at the same time, 
with his right hand, the strike, the handle of which is conveniently placed at the edge 
of the wetting trough, in which it has been soaking, he passes it firmly across the 
mould, to remove all that exceeds the 28 or 29 “lignes” of thickness that the two bricks 
should be. He gives a tap with the flat of the strike, as with a trowel, on the middle of 
the mould to separate the two bricks one from the other and places the surplus earth 
by his side on the table. The Carrier at once draws the mould towards him by the 
ears and sliding it to the edge of the table, raises it with both hands, turning it over 
and adroitly placing it on its edge, so that the two bricks, which are soft, can neither 
fall nor get out of shape. He proceeds to carry the two bricks the length of his walk 
(cordeau), there he holds the mould close to the ground, as if he were going to place 
it on its edge, but suddenly turning it over he lays it with the two bricks flat on the 
ground and lifts up the mould. He takes great care to execute this last movement 
vertically, for if it were done in the least obliquely, the two bricks would certainly be 

. The Carrier then returns to the “minette” (sand bin) with his mould. 
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The bricks were left spread out in this drying place until they were 
slightly dried, probably one day, and then turned over, allowing them to 
dry more evenly. At this time, if necessary, they were “drest (that is cut 
off their Inequalities and Rugosities).” It was during this drying period 
that the animal prints were made in the partly dried bricks and tiles. The 
bottom, or struck, side would have been just the right firmness to have left 
a sharp impression of the animal’s foot. This accounts for the fact that the 
tracks are all on the struck surface. If a brick had been stepped on during 
the first day, before the clay body had acquired sufficient “set,” it would 
probably have been damaged beyond use. 

After the bricks had dried sufficiently in the drying place, they were 
stacked for curing. 

. . and when they are dry, they carry them to the Hacks (or places where they 
Row them up, like a Wall of two Bricks thick, with some small intervals betwixt them, 


to admit the wind and air to dry them). When the Hack is filled, they are covered 
with straw on the top, till they are dry enough to be carried to the Kiln to be burnt! 


Sometimes these hacksteads were in the open and sometimes they were 
located in open sheds, depending, presumably, upon the climate. As in 
the case of the preparation of the earth and the tempering, no remains were 
found at the Jamestown brick plant relating to the molding and drying steps 
described above. If the area had been excavated completely it is possible 
that remains of bricks in the drying racks, or other evidences of these opera- 
tions might have been found. No remains of the equipment used would 
have lasted the 300 years since the plant was in operation, the table, mold, 
sand bin, and strike all being of wood. 

The roofing tiles were made by the same workmen and in much the same 
manner as the bricks. The paste had to be somewhat stiffer than for bricks, 
and greater care had to be exercised throughout the molding, drying, and 
burning. As the many animal footprints show, the tiles were laid out in 
the open, struck side down, and then turned over as soon as they could be 
handled. Two nail holes were punched in each tile from the struck side, 
probably when the tile was turned over the second day (Figure 4). Al 
though more uniformly spaced than in most of the tiles from building 
foundations excavated at Jamestown, the spacing is not sufficiently uni- 
form to indicate that a template was used. 

The size of the crew working in a brickyard of that day, the number of 
bricks turned out in a day's time, and the wages paid the workers are also 
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of interest. Here, again, we must resort largely to English records of that 
period. Lloyd gives the following information on the rate of production: 

In 1683, Houghton states that a moulder, working alone, will turn out 1000 bricks 
in a summer's day of 14 or 15 hours. With the assistance of a man to temper the earth 
and of a boy to carry to the hacks he will turn out 2000 in a day, or an extraordinary 
man 3000." 


Wages paid to brickmakers varied considerably, and Lloyd cites a number 
of contemporary references, some being by the thousand bricks, others by 
the day.* The following is one of the more interesting accounts: “In 1651, 
at Quarter Sessions, Chelmsford, the daily wages of ‘Makers of Brick and 
Tile and Burners of Wood Ashes and Lime were fixed’” as follows: Mid- 
March to mid-September, with meat and drink — 8 d.; without meat and 
drink — 16 d.; mid-September to mid-March, with meat and drink —6 d.; 
without — 12 d.* According to a Virginia statute of 1662, laborers work- 
ing for brickmakers were to receive “beside diett two thousand pounds of 
tobacco by the yeare.”™ 

The annual production of a brickyard would depend both on the number 
of men employed and the length of the season. One Jamestown account, 
dated 1662, in setting the legal wages to be paid a brickmaker, reads as 


follows: 


Brickmakers haveing theire diett and six able labourers to helpe them, provided at 
his or their charge that employ them, and wood sufficient brought in place for each 
thousand bricks moulded and burned, fortie pounds of tobacco. 


This, very likely, reflects the typical brickmaking crew —a brickmaker 
and six laborers. Because of the danger of freezing, the brick molder at 
Jamestown would probably have begun his work about the first of April, 
and the last kiln would have had to have been fired by the middle or end 
of October. With so many unknown variables, it is impossible to estimate 
the annual output of the kiln described here, but it is doubtful if a small 
plant would have turned out more than one, or at the most, two kiln charges 
during a season. 

After the bricks or tiles were sufficiently dried, they were stacked in the 
kiln and fired. A description of the kiln and how the bricks were placed 
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in it has been given above. According to a contemporary English descrip- 
tion, the firing proceeded as follows: 

Then we begin with half a Bavin*’ Fire at a time in each Arch, supplying it contin- 
ually till the Water-Smoak be off; which is done when the Smoak begins to arise black, 
and usually in twenty-four hours, then we put in a whole Bavin at a time, . . . and 
thus we continue till they are at the top red fire hot, which is usually also twenty-four 
hours, and then we cease our Fire, and let them cool, and sell them as soon as we can 
for as much money as we can get, but usually about thirteen or fourteen shillings the 
thousand. The Prices for Making and Burning is seven shillings the thousand, the 
Wood three shillings the thousand. 


This was an unusually short time for the firing, and it is likely that a 
larger kiln, such as the one at Jamestown, would have required from a week 
to ten days. 

The quality of the bricks in any one kiln varied considerably. They were 
usually classed in three groups. Those next to the fire (sometimes called 
“clinkers”) were the best burned, some being glazed. Next to these in the 
kiln were those that were considered best for general use, and they probably 
constituted the majority. The outermost, or poorest bricks, were not looked 
on with favor. They were called “samel” or “sandel” bricks, probably from 
their salmon color, and it was said that they would “molder away like Dirt, 
with the least moisture.” 

The price received for finished bricks varied over the century, but appears 
to have been less in the Colony than in England. A statute of 1662 set 
the price as follows: 


Bricks being statute bricks and well burned, one hundred and fiftie pounds of 
tobacco per thousand. 


Description of Jamestown Bricks and Tiles 


In addition to the process of manufacturing bricks and tiles, their physi- 
cal characteristics are of interest, although contrary to common belief, the 
date of a brick building cannot be determined from the size and appearance 
of the bricks alone. As Lloyd says of English bricks: “At best, dating 
buildings by brick dimensions can only be vaguely approximate, and afford 
but slender aid to the more reliable architectural features and to precise 
historic records in determining dates.”* 

37A bavin was a bundle of brushwood bound with a withe in the center. 

loyd, A History, 35. 
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Even so, on the whole the bricks from a given kiln have certain distinct 
characteristics. This is not always the case in buildings, however, since 
the bricks may have come from more than one source. At Jamestown, for 
instance, salvaged bricks were often used, and additions and alterations to 
the buildings were frequent. 

There was also some change in the normal brick size during the Colonial 
period, and possibly some change during Jamestown’s history. Study of 
the bricks from all structures excavated at Jamestown suggests that the 
bricks made during the first half of the century were slightly longer and 
thinner than those made during the latter part of the century. Similarly, 
there is a marked trend toward shorter, narrower, and thicker bricks during 
the next century. Because of the dearth of historical records by which 
foundations can be dated, and the meagerness of other architectural cri- 
teria, such as would be available in a standing structure, bricks tend to as- 
sume too much importance in dating foundations, such as those at Jamestown. 

As the table of Jamestown brick sizes shows (Appendix), the bricks in 
Jamestown foundations run about 8% to 9 inches in length, 4 to 43 inches 
in width, and 2% to 2% inches in thickness.” There are bricks departing 
markedly from this range in structures, presumably of the Jamestown period, 
in other parts of Tidewater Virginia. For example, the Thorogood House 
in Princess Anne County (believed to date from about 1640) has a very 
uniform brick measuring 8% by 4% by 2% inches. In many seventeenth 
century structures, however, such as St. Luke’s Church in Isle of Wight 
County, the Warren House (Rolfe House) and Bacon’s Castle in Surry 
County, and Christ’s Cross in New Kent County, the bricks run about 
the same as those at Jamestown. 

In appearance, the bricks used at Jamestown have the usual wide range 
of colors and textures found in handmade bricks. They vary from light 
yellows and oranges to deep reds, browns, red-purple, olive green, and even 
chocolate. On the whole, the colors are relatively soft shades of brown, 
salmon, and medium to dark red. The wide variety of colors, used at ran- 
dom throughout the walls, produced the pleasing brick surfaces common 
in that period. 

On the whole, all surfaces of the bricks, except the struck side, are relative- 
ly irregular, with course sanded texture. Glazing is frequent, often extend- 
ing over only a portion of the surface and more common on the ends than 


Bricks from the kiln (Structure 102) varied in size as follows: Length, 8% to 9% inches; 
width, 4 to 45 inches; and thickness, 2% to 2% inches. The size of approximately half of the 
ks, however, was the “average” size of 9 by 4% by 2% inches. 
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MOLDED, OR SANDED, FACE STRUCK FACE 
(Bottom surface in mold) (Upper surface in mold) 


SIDE 
(Against sanded side of mold) 
TYPICAL BRICK 


MOLDED FACE SIDE STRUCK FACE 
(Bottom surface in mold) (Upper surface in mold) 
TYPICAL ROOFING TILE 


Ficure 4 — Typical brick and roofing tile from Brick Kiln “B.” 
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the sides of the brick. This, too, added to the naturally random appearance 
of the finished wall. It is doubtful if the Jamestown masons, except in rare 
instances, used glazed headers to form patterns, or to produce the monoto- 
nous eflect resulting from every header being glazed. Almost certainly 
glazed surfaces were accidental in the manufacturing process and were used 
at random throughout the wall along with the general run of the kiln. 

Hardness and porosity are difficult to describe, and of little value, since 
the bricks at Jamestown range from the light salmon ones, very soft and 
porous, to those as hard and dense as paving bricks 

To the author’s knowledge no one has ever used an objective method 
for describing texture, color, and physical properties of handmade bricks. 
It has been suggested that various laboratory analyses might furnish a clue as 
to the source of bricks and date of manufacture, but, apparently, no such 
study has been attempted. Color, density, and refractoriness, of course, 
vary with the temperature of firing, as well as with the original clay, but 
this can be corrected for laboratory analyses by refiring to critical tempera- 
tures. The success in identifying clay sources of prehistoric Indian pottery 
in the American Southwest indicates that similar analyses would be feasible 
with bricks. 

Jamestown roofing tiles, like bricks, vary greatly in size, color, hardness, 
and surface texture. There seem to be no records available as to statutory 
limitations on the size of roofing tiles after 1477, when the size was required 
to be 10% by 6% x % inches. Those found in the kiln at Jamestown were 
fairly uniform in size, and ran about 10 by 6% by % inches, or very close 
to the statute size of 1477. 

Relatively few whole tiles have been recovered from the excavations at 
Jamestown, outside of those from the kiln, but a large quantity of broken 
ones have been found, mostly the flat type, or shingle tile. Although con- 
siderable quantities of broken pantiles have also been found, they were ap- 
parently used much less commonly than the shingle tile. Because of their 
less frequent occurrence, and since there is no evidence that pantiles were 
made at Jamestown, they will not be discussed in detail here. Those found 
are the dissymetrical ogee shape, with a lug on the under surface at the 
upper end. They are about 14 inches long, 9 inches wide, and % inch thick. 
They were made in a sanded mold, struck on one face, as were the flat tiles, 
with the lug on the bottom, or sanded surface. 


*8Kidder, A. V. and Anna O. Shepard, The Pottery of Pecos (New Haven, 1936), II, 389-445. 
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The flat tiles from the kiln, in addition to being of a relatively uniform 
size, are all a light buff, straw, or very light orange-tan color. This, and 
their relative softness, is probably due to under-burning in the kiln. They 
are usually warped slightly, leaving the struck side slightly concave. The 
sanded surface, which is believed to have been the exposed side when laid, 
is quite uneven, resembling the sanded surfaces of the bricks from the same 
kiln. The edges on this surface are rounded, unlike the sharp edges on the 
struck side. 

One of the most obvious characteristics of the tiles from the kiln is the 
uniformity of the position of the nail holes. Like all of the flat tiles, these 
holes were punched into the partially dried clay, using a circular, tapered 
tool. There is nearly always some clay left at the bottom of the hole where 
the punch struck against the ground or other surface on which the tile laid. 
In the tiles from the kiln these holes were punched quite uniformly one 
inch from each edge. 

The flat tiles found from the excavated foundations are mostly harder 
and better made than those from the kiln. They run somewhat smaller in 
size, which may have been due, in part, to better burning.* The nail 
holes in these tiles are much less uniformly spaced than in those from the 
kiln, although similar in shape. This feature adds a useful criterion to 
color, size, texture, and other characteristics as a means of determining the 
provenience of this type of tile. 


Conclusions 


It is quite clear, from the documentary records and the archeological 
remains, that the Jamestown colonists not only made their own bricks, 
and probably many of their roofing tiles, but that the process, as well as 
the finished product, followed closely the English tradition. Although the 
Jamestown bricks depart somewhat from the English statute size for that 
period, the product of contemporary English kilns appears to have varied 
as much. The complexity of the process and the influence of the craft 
guilds, both of which required years of apprenticeship before a man could 
practice the trade, made it almost inevitable that the English methods 
be followed. 

Some modifications in the various techniques involved in brickmaking 
undoubtedly came about during the century of Jamestown’s growth and 
decline. Different materials and conditions would naturally cause some 


“Examples: 9% by 6 by %; 9% by 5% by 9/16; 10 by 6% by 4; 10% by 6% by %. 
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changes, and the less restricted social and economic atmosphere might have 
given more opportunity for the expression of individual tastes and whims. 
On the whole, though, the archeological evidence fits with the accounts 
in the English records, and makes it possible to give a relatively complete 
and detailed picture of brickmaking and tilemaking at Jamestown. 


APPENDIX 


Sizes of Bricks from Seventeenth Century 
Structures at Jamestown 


Tue dimensions given below are those of the average brick, or most common size, 
and not an average of a series of measurements. The structures listed are representa- 
tive of some 150 separate structures excavated at Jamestown. 


Measurement in Inches 


Length Width Thickness 


Statutory size CEng., before 1625))........000000101.0\.jclunnnssmmnnnnen 9 4% 2% 

Statutory size CEng., after 1625))........00mmm10JjFpcE\lUuwunmmmse 9 4% 2% 

Jamestown IsLanp: 
4 2% 
First Statehouse Cearlier portion; C. 1632)... 9 4% 2% 
First Statehouse (later portion; 1642-1655 834 4% 2% 
Structure 6 (date umkmown )..0....cc:ccsnnnnnennnnnnesnnnenntne 8% 4 2% 
Structure 16 Cdate umkmow0n ) 4 2% 
Structure 19-A (date unknown)......... = 4% 2% 
Structure 19-B (date unknown; later than 19-A)............ 8% 4% 2% 
Structure 21 (date 9 4% 2% 
Structure 26 (date umkmown) 83% 4 2” 
Structure 48 (date unknown) 8% 4% 2% 
Structure 72 Cdate unknown 9 4% 2% 
Structure 86 (1661-1662) 834 4% 2% 
Last Statehouse Group (c. 1665) 834 4% 2% 


*Probably William Sherwood’s house, built over foundation of earlier “Country House.” 
**Built by William May, later owned by Henry Hartwell. 
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VIRGINIANS ON OLYMPUS 
I. The Last Great Knight Errant 


by MarsHatt W. Fisuwick* 


“Virginians on Olympus” will be in four parts. The first section, “The Last Great Knight 
Errant,” is here presented. Succeeding sections will be “George Washington: The Paragon in 
Marble”; “Daniel Boone: The Paragon in Buckskin”; and “Robert E. Lee: Savior of the Lost 


Cause.” 


’Tis ever thus, when in life’s storm 
Hope’s star to man grows dim, 
An angel kneels, in woman’s form 


And breathes a prayer for him. 
Pocanontas, by George P. Morris 


Tue inner core of history comprising the events real and imagined, which 
a people hold most dear, may be called tradition. Within that core a few 
great figures are thought of as the real moulders of those events, and occupy 
positions of sacrosanct culture heroes. The twentieth century American is 
not so sophisticated, nor the historical time-span of the United States so 
short, as to defy these all-pervading cultural tendencies. We are no less in- 
toxicated by the hero theory of history than our ancestors: we have but put 
the old wine in new bottles. 

To get a clear notion of the meaning of “hero” in this context, we must 
consider it in its original framework. “Heros” for the ancient Greeks con- 
noted the perfect man, or expressions of their composite ideals, and was 
first used in connection with the deified dead. An exemplar in whom they 
saw their values and dreams realized, the “heros” had, and has, a reputa- 
tion directly related to the social and political structure of society. The 
result of election and selection, hero worship was and is always of great 
concern to public authorities and office seekers. But the great mass of the 
people, not the public officials, is the final authority on national heroes. The 
subject of the first historical legend, heroes become superhistorical in myth.’ 

One of the historian’s most difficult tasks is to evaluate the symbolic fune- 
tion of history's great men. In one period there might exist what Alfred 


*Assistant Professor in American Studies, Washington and Lee University. 
1Cf. Gottfried Salomon, “Hero Worship,” in Encyclopedia of Social Sciences, vol. VII, p. 337 £ 
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North Whitehead called “the hysteria of depreciation,” and in another 


“that opposite hysteria which dehumanizes in order to exalt.” Heroes 
have cycles of their own, and niches of their own in a nation’s symbolic 
pattern. They rise and fall according to a set of unwritten rules which 
impose upon a culture behavior “which is taken to refer to the ultimate 
purposes for which the culture exists.” 

A number of Americans have been captivated by the role of the hero 
in our relatively short history; none more so than Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
who observed that, “If the companions of our childhood should turn out to 
be heroes, and their condition regal, it would not surprise us.” Like many 
another intellectual, he found the great man in the pivotal position in 
American life, “running out threads of relation through everything, fluid 
and solid, material and elemental.”* The great man theory is closely allied 
to the doctrine of individualism; and the concept of “rugged individualism” 
has been cherished ever since the settling at Jamestown. Whatever else 
our country may have lacked, it has never lacked heroes. 

Because it answers an urgent need, hero worship is an integral part of 
American life. Dixon Wector, who has made a detailed study of the Ameri- 
can hero, believes our nation leads all others in its devotion to heroes: 

To fix our relation with greatness by means of a signature in an album, a lock of 
hair, a photograph, or a baseball that has scored a home run; to haunt stage doors and 
entries to locker rooms; to pursue our favorites with candid cameras and sound records 
— this passion has made us the premier nation of hero-worshippers.° 


In America a trinity of culture heroes presides over the nation — Wash- 
ington, Lincoln, and Jefferson — listed in their temporal order of ascendancy. 
The very personification of our Revolution, Washington achieved in his 
own day as much prestige as the federal government. If he has suffered a 
relative decline in the twentieth century by taking on the aspect of an ab- 
straction rather than a human personality, he remains firmly entrenched 
on the top level.* With his quiet faith in his fellow Americans, and insist- 
ence on the primacy of civil authority, he represents ideals which will not 
be unseated, in spite of the dehumanizing portraits and togaed statues. 

zAlfred Whitehead, Symbolism, Its Meaning and Effect (New York, Macmillan Co., 1927). 

Ibid., 87. 

‘Ralph W. Emerson, Representative Men (Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1883), p. 15. The 
first essay in this volume, entitled “Uses of Great Men,” is perhaps the best American statement 
of the hero-theory of history. 

5Dixon Wector, The Hero in America (New York, Scribners, 1941); P- 1. A more 
and subjective study of the subject is Gerald W. Johnson’s American Heroes and Hero-Worship 
(New York, Harpers, 1941). 

Douglas Southall Freeman’s multi-volume biography of po on which he is now en- 
gaged, will undoubtedly help revive the reality and impact of Washington the man. 
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A quick way to evaluate the impact Washington made on his country is 
to tabulate the places which have adopted his name. On his two hundredth 
birthday a partial tabulation showed the national capital, one state, thirty 
three counties, 121 cities and towns, 257 townships, 10 lakes, 1,140 streets, 
and uncounted schools, parks, mountains, and bridges named in his honor; 
a tribute which, as the compiler of the list commented, “has been paid to no 
other man, in any country.” 

Washington's closest symbolic rival is Abraham Lincoln, who, by rising 
from a log cabin to the White House, became a living embodiment of the 
American democratic dream. His sudden and tragic death made him a 
martyr to the idealism he had espoused, and his earthy quality endeared him 
to the average American citizen. 

The names on the land reflect this steady and widespread idolatry. As 
early as 1853 a township was named for him, and half the states now have 
Lincoln counties. Though one of the western towns named after him be- 
came a state capital, most of them, as George R. Stewart points out, have 
not amounted to much. “With Lincoln,” he adds, “the result had a certain 
poetic justice. He was the common man’s hero, and in the United States 
the small town has always been the citadel of the common man.” 

Jefferson is the newcomer to the trinity, and his rise to prominence has 
been nothing short of phenomenal. A controversial and bitterly hated man 
in his own day, he received little veneration in the decades of Republican 
control extending (with the exception of Cleveland and Wilson’s terms) 
from the Civil War to the Great Depression. Even Wilson, who endorsed 
so many Jeffersonian principles, made little effort to popularize the Jefferson 
symbol. But New Dealers made a major effort to do just that. The giant 
face carved upon Mount Rushmore, the Jefferson three cent stamp, the 
Jefferson Memorial in Washington, the Jefferson nickel, and Roosevelt's 
Monticello speeches are some of the manifestations. With the coming of 
World War II Jefferson’s unique cultural role became apparent: he was 
the symbol of an endangered democracy, and of the Democratic party which 
was guiding its destiny. In crucial postwar years, his power shows no sign 
of declining. As the number of Jefferson books grows, and the project to 
collect all his writings in a definitive and multi-volume edition advances, 
his reputation continues its upsurge. 

A popular anthology for college use published in 1937, The American 
Mind, took full cognizance of the Washington and Lincoln cultural status, 


7George R. Stewart, Names on the Land (New York, Random House, 1945), p. 164. . 
8Harry Warfel, Ralph Gabriel, and Stanley Williams, The American Mind (New York: Amett 


can Book Co., 1937). 
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but did not even include Jefferson as a candidate for similar honors. Even 
as late as 1937 his position had not been clearly established. 

So great was the antagonism to Jefferson during the nineteenth century, 
even in the Louisiana territory which he acquired and the Northwest ter- 
ritory which he laid out, that three newly-formed states flatly refused to be 
named Jefferson. When the convention of 1811 met to name what is now 
Louisiana, a movement to select “Jefferson” was quickly squelched. A dele- 
gate from Attakapas threatened to blow up the convention if the name were 
even debated on the floor. The Republicans were so strong in the conven- 
tion to name what became Colorado in 1859 that the Jefferson faction made 
little headway, and the same fate met the admirers of the nation’s third 
president at the Idaho convention five years later. It was to be almost 
seventy years before Jefferson’s reputation began its spectacular ascent. 

Just below the national trinity is a fourth cultural hero, or rather symbol- 
combination. The human part of it is Daniel Boone, whose life was an 
embodiment of the frontier spirit and drive. Ingenious, daring, brave, 
liberty-loving, he has emerged as the prototype of a score of lesser frontier 
heroes. The material part of the symbol is the covered wagon, in which 
the great western exodus, which made continental America a reality, was 
effected; and a special feature of the Boone-Covered Wagon symbol is its 
foil or parody: Davy Crockett, whose tall tales and comic adventures have 
never died. 

In recent years another hyphenated symbol became nearly if not quite 
as popular in the ideology of the American people. This is the John Smith- 
Pocahontas legend, which has grown rapidly with the corresponding new 
interest in our colonial past and heritage. In the recent war years, an America 
under attack turned with intense interest to a reappraisal of its past. Tide- 
water Virginia became an extended symbol for a neglected colonial past, 
and the position of John Smith and Pocahontas as the most captivating of 
colonial heroes was confirmed. 

Only one section of the country has raised a hero to a higher level than 
the Washington-Lincoln-Jefferson trinity with their marble shrines in the 
national capital. This is the South, the only section which has suffered 
both defeat in a major war and the subsequent occupation called “Recon- 
struction.” The hero, of course, is Robert E. Lee who in his ancestry, 
courage, devotion, and leadership represents the flower of the South’s “way 
of life.” The urgent necessities of history gave him the supreme task of 
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defending the South against overwhelming odds. After the Confederacy’s 
collapse he devoted his life to reconciliation and education. In the North 
as well as the South Lee’s reputation has grown steadily in the twentieth 
century. 


In addition to these major and minor culture heroes there are, plainly, a 
multitude of local ones, some venerated over a wide area, some exalted only 
by a small group or locality. Because conditions and attitudes in the Re- 
public are constantly changing, the picture will always remain fluid. The 
gods grow old, and go abegging: new contenders push them off Olympus. 
The probability that a man of our own times, Franklin D. Roosevelt, may 
become a full-fledged hero in the years ahead would seem very good from 


current indications. 


Much has been written about the reigning trinity, and the pair of hyphen- 
ated symbols, we have enumerated; and these short essays do not pretend 
to add new material to the heroes’ life stories. The essays are, instead, con- 
cerned with the fact that five of the paragons had a common bond which 
has not been fully explored: they were Virginians, and the Old Dominion 
was their chief theater of operation. Two of them, true enough, were Vir- 
ginians by adoption rather than birth, but both Smith and Boone were 
peculiarly devoted to the land and people there. Kentucky, which has a 
special claim to Boone, was part of Virginia until 1792. Did the Virginia 
environment imbue them with traits which America considers requisite in 
her heroes? Have Virginians been particularly successful in publicizing 
their exploits? Who have been their chief advocates? Dealing with the 
Virginia heroes in separate essays, and concentrating not on their lives but 
their posthumous reputation, we shall try to clarify the status of the hero 
in American culture. 

Few figures in American history are as fascinating and controversial as 
Captain John Smith, subjugator of “nine and thirty kings,” who referred 
to later American explorations as “pigs of my own sow.” Smith, whose 
story and fame is linked inextricably with that of Pocahontas, has so grown 
in stature as far as the popular mind is concerned that he has assumed the 
role of a full-fledged culture hero in the twentieth century. To analyze the 
controversies that have raged over Smith, and the historical methods which 
Virginians have employed to defend him, is to get a close look at a hero's 
apotheosis. 
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Material about the English adventurer is so extensive that it now forms 
a separate chapter in American historiography.? Although his contem- 
poraries had much to say, both pro and con, about Captain John Smith, 
his role as savior of the Virginia colony, and Pocahontas’ role as his rescuer 
in a dramatic scene at the execution block, was generally endorsed up to 
the mid-nineteenth century. As early as 1791 Noah Webster inculcated 
the Smith story into the education of untold young Americans by including 
a woodcut of Smith in The Little Reader's Assistant. “What a hero was 
Captain Smith! How many Turks and Indians did he slay!” read the caption 
under the picture. Only seven years after Webster's book appeared, John 
Davis, an English traveler making his first voyage to the New World, 
gathered material for a volume called Captain John Smith and Princess 
Pocahontas, emphasizing the rescue story.’ Further proof of the prevailing 
belief in Smith’s integrity is furnished by the carving selected to adorn the 
west door of the new Capitol rotunda in Washington, which depicted “Poca- 
hontas Saving the Life of Captain John Smith.” One of the paintings in- 
side the building, in addition, showed “The Baptism of Pocahontas at 
Jamestown.” 

Long before the Civil War, Virginians had come to look upon John 
Smith and Pocahontas as somehow especially representative of that which 
was Virginia. In describing his 1817 trip through Virginia, the Knicker- 
bocker poet James Kirke Paulding observed, “Fortitude, valor, perseverance, 
industry, and little Pocahontas were their tutelary deities.” George Wash- 
ington Parke Custis, whose loyalty to things Virginian has seldom if ever 
been surpassed, produced a full-scale drama about the colonial heroes 
called Pocahontas, and first produced it in Philadelphia in 1830. The 
ensuing number of literary tributes which quickly followed indicated that 
beyond any doubt a romanticized Smith-Pocahontas legend was emerging. 
On the stage, Custis’ production (which had been preceded by J. N. Barker’s 
The Indian Princess in 1808 and Philip Moeller’s Pokey in 1818) was fol- 
lowed by Robert Owen’s Pocahontas (1837), John Brougham’s Po-ca-hon- 
tas, Or the Gentle Savage (1855), and a host of less successful plays, built 


9Cf. Jarvis M. Morse, “John Smith and his Critics: A Chapter in Colonial Historiography,” in 
the Journal of Southern History, L, (1935). The main source for the life and exploits of Smith is 
to be found in his own works: and his prose was almost as colorful and provocative as his actions. 
The only complete edition of the eight volumes which he produced was edited by Edward Arber, 
F.S.A., and published in Birmingham, England in 1884. is was reprinted, with an additional 
introduction ty A. G. Bradley, in 1910 (John Grant, Edinburgh, 2 vols.). 

10Back in England, Davis nded his story into a novelette (1805) and an historical romance, 
The First Settlers of Virginia (1806). These were not nearly so effective as the original version. 
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around the Indian rescue plot.’ A rash of Pocahontas poems broke out in 
the antebellum journals, and those by Mary Webster Mosby, Lydia H. 
Sigourney, and William Waldron were reprinted many times. Even the 
great English novelist, William Thackeray, had a try at a Pocahontas poem, 
to the gratification of the Virginians whose ties to mother England were 
still strong. But the poem which they probably cherished the most was 
written just before the Civil War by Margaret Junkin Preston (1820-1897), 
sister-in-law of Stonewall Jackson, and wife of another Virginia Military 
Institute faculty member, Major John T. Preston. Entitled “The Last 
Meeting of Pocahontas and the Great Captain,” the decidedly sentimental 
poem was considered one of her triumphs. 

Thus the reputation of Virginia's earliest heroes was very high indeed 
as the ominous clouds of civil war began to gather over the nation. The 
traditional picture of Smith as savior of the Virginia colony, and of Poca- 
hontas as his rescuer at the execution block, had not been seriously chal- 
lenged. If Smith, who had not shown much sympathy towards New Eng- 
land himself (their “humorous ignorancies,” he observed, caused the Plym- 
outh Pilgrims “to endure a wonderful deale of misery,”), found his ardent 
admirers in the South, he at least had no defamers in the section he him- 
self had named New England. 

To a Boston merchant and historian, Charles Deane, must go credit for 
commencing the attack on the integrity of John Smith. He characterized 
the colorful captain as a notorious liar and braggart, who wrote of his 
dramatic rescue after the lapse of many years. Deane made much of the 
fact that none of Smith’s contemporaries knew of the Pocahontas episode, 
and concluded there was little truth in it. 

For half a decade the nation was too engrossed in civil strife to pay 
further heed to the matter; but in 1867, when the bitterness of the struggle 
still ran high, a young New Englander named Henry Adams leveled at 
John Smith a blow much more telling than Deane’s. Scion of what Wector 
calls “America’s most tactless family of worthies,”"* Adams had just returned 
from the scientific seminars of Germany, and was anxious to get in the 
public eye. His article on Smith in the January, 1867, North American 
Review set off a war of words which echoed down the corridors of the 


twentieth century. 


11For a full discussion of the Smith-Pocahontas plays and novels, Cf. Albert Keiser’s The a 
in American Literature (New York, 1933). A a detailed summary may be found in Jay B. 
Hubbel’s Virginia Life in Fiction (Dallas, n.p., 1922). 
12Edward Arber, Works of Captain John Sinith (Birmingham, England, 1884), p. 892. 
13Dixon Wector, op. cit., p. 23. 
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In it Adams printed parallel passages from Smith’s A True Relation 
(1608) and Generall Historie (1624) for textual comparison. Not only 
did he reject the Pocahontas rescue story as spurious, but he also labeled 
Smith incurably vain and incompetent. The readiness with which the 
Smith legend had been received Adams finds scarcely so remarkable as “the 
credulity which has left it unquestioned almost to the present day.” While 
the Nation, in its review of this essay, doubted “if Mr. Adams’ arguments 
can be so much as shaken,” the Southern Review remarked that historians 
who deal in hints and black insinuations are “little worthy of credit, es- 
pecially when their oblique methods affect the character of a celebrated 
woman.” The same article proceeds to pitch the Smith-Pocahontas fight 
on a sectional plane from which it was not to descend for a half-century: 

If Pocahontas, alas! had only been born on the barren soil of New England, then 
would she have been as beautiful as she was brave. As it is, however, both her personal 


character and her personal charms are assailed by at least two knights of the New Eng- 
land chivalry of the present day.!* 


The Yankee knights had only begun their attack. Noah Webster's 
account for school children was supplanted by that of Peter Parley, which 
drew as a moral from Smith’s episodes “that persons, at an early age, have 
very wicked hearts.” Moses C. Tyler and Edward Channing saw in Smith 
more bluster than greatness; and in 1881 Connecticut’s Charles D. Warner 
published a biography of Smith which observed that the hero’s memory 
grew more vivid as he was further removed by time and space from the 
events he described. North of the Potomac the Pocahontas rescue story 
began to be referred to as the Pocahontas legend. 

Virginians were quick to spring to their dashing Captain’s defense. As 
the twentieth century advanced, it was plain that he and Pocahontas were 
not thought of as mere historical entities, but as human embodiments of 
the epic heroism of the period of exploration and settlement in the New 
World. Smith, the epitome of masculinity and firmness, made an admirable 
partner for the Indian Princess whose femininity and softness conquered 
hearts on two continents. Their stories and careers were blended into an 
enduring unity by the pliable hands of Time, and the tyranny of historical 
facts crumbled before the utility of popular fancy. 

The four Virginians most responsible in bringing about this cultural 
transformation were William Wirt Henry, Wyndham Robertson, Charles 
Poindexter, and John Esten Cooke. There is of course no way to measure 


14Anonymous article in Southern Review, VI (July, 1869), p. 179. 
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objectively their part in the establishment of the Smith-Pocahontas symbol, 
but at least we can perceive that each made a unique contribution. Each 
approached the task of exonerating colonial Virginia with special zeal and 
qualifications. 

No Virginian was in a better position to express the state’s historical in- 
dignation at the New England attack than William Wirt Henry (1831- 
1900). Born on an imposing plantation in Charlotte County, he was the 
grandson of Virginia’s great patriot-orator, Patrick Henry. Both as a lawyer 
and an historian he had received wide recognition, serving as attorney for 
Charlotte County, member of the state legislature, president of the Virginia 
Historical Society, and president of the American Historical Society. To 
his fellow Virginians, he represented well the Tidewater planter type which 
had brought such fame to the Commonwealth. No one was surprised when, 
at an annual meeting of the Virginia Historical Society, he read a carefully 
prepared tract called, “The Settlement of Jamestown, with Particular Ref- 
erence to the Late Attacks upon Captain John Smith, Pocahontas, and 
John Rolfe.” 

He began by pointing to the attacks of Charles Deane, Henry Adams, 
and the New England skeptics. “The more generous task of making their 
defense,” he announced, “will be mine.” And defend John Smith, Poca- 
hontas, and Rolfe he did, with care and ingenuity evolving explanations 
for all the questionable parts of their stories. In a flourish that honored 
his grandfather’s memory, Henry concluded, 


We need not pursue this charge of inconsistencies further, as time would fail us to 
notice every inconsistency charged by the numerous and ill-informed assailants of 


Smith. 

William Wirt Henry believed that Smith was not only a great man, but 
the hero on whom the success of the Virginia Colony hung. “The departure 
of Smith changed the whole aspect of affairs. The Indians at once became 
hostile, and killed all that came in their way.” More important, however, 
is Henry’s final pronouncement on the Indian Princess Pocahontas. It is 
one of the first to give her a religious role and mission: 

She is like a guardian angel [who] watched over and preserved the infant colony 
which has developed into a great people, among whom her own descendants have ever 
been conspicuous for true nobility. 

Equally qualified to fight for Tidewater Virginia's traditions and heroes 
was Wyndham Robertson (1803-1888). He too was from a distinguished 


15Proceedings of Virginia Historical Society, 1882 (Richmond, 1882), p. 12. 
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Virginia family whose plantation was in Bristol Parish, near Petersburg. 
Educated in Richmond and Williamsburg, his brilliant political career cul- 
minated in his serving as Virginia’s twentieth governor. After this service 
to his state ill health kept him in the country, and he was a leading planter 
for the rest of his life. Nothing pained him more than news of the Northern 
attacks on Virginia’s colonial heroes. In his eighty-seventh year he devoted 
his failing energies to a detailed study entitled Pocahontas and Her Descend- 
ants, the last major undertaking of his life. Out of such devotion and effort 
came an ever-expanding awareness of the symbolic importance of Smith and 
Pocahontas. 

Taking the marriage of Pocahontas and Rolfe in April, 1614, as a focal 
event, Robertson traces the subsequent family to “its seventh season of 
fruitage.” Such a task involves too “the vindication of Captain John Smith 
against the unfriendly strictures of some modern critics.” Because the de- 
scendants of Pocahontas and Rolfe have been so notable, the founders of 
the line must have been equally so — this simple a posteriori argument runs 
like a thread through the whole study. Such an effort, involving such 
families as the Bollings, Branches, Lewises, Randolphs, and Pages, could 
not help but arouse Virginians’ state patriotism, and awaken state-wide 
interest in the historical controversy over the veracity and integrity of these 
early romantic actors on the stage depicting our colonial tribulations. 

How can anyone speak lowly of the Princess Pocahontas when the King 
of England and the Bishop of London were her devotees? “History, poetry, 
and art have vied with one another in investing her name from that day to 
the present with a halo of surpassing brightness.”® This argument by as- 
sociation, like that of family descent, struck a responsive chord in many a 
teader’s heart. To argue against Pocahontas, he implied, was to deny the 
importance of family and ancestry in society. In all parts of the country, 
but in no state more so than Virginia, there were those who were not pre- 
pared to allow such a denial. 

Charles Poindexter (1844-1920), the third of the major defenders, was 
born in Charlottesville and educated at the University of Virginia. After 
distinguished service in the Richmond Howitzers during the Civil War, 
he made his career in Richmond. Always interested in the Old Dominion’s 
heroes, he published a well-received volume called John Smith and His 
Critics; at the time he was occupying the position of State Librarian in Rich- 
mond. Thus his investigation had something of an official ring, which 
added to the significance of what he had to say. 

16Wyndham Robertson, Pocahontas and Her Descendants (Richmond, 1887), p. 4. 
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Poindexter set the colonial controversy in a new light, and rallied many 
prominent Virginians to his position. The author, showing real psychologi- 
cal insight, interpreted the attacks on Smith and Pocahontas as blows at 
the citizenry of Virginia. 


In Virginia, Smith’s History has been standard reading for 250 years, acknowledged 
and practically unquestioned, unless by some in these latter days. We may be a simple 
and uncritical people, but when our belief and judgment as to an historical character 
are challenged, and we are told our admiration has been wasted on a charlatan, whose 
boasting has deceived us, then may we raise a question as to the amount of wisdom be- 


hind the critic’s utterance.!’ 


Continuing in the same vein, he reminds his readers that Smith was 
engaged in “a piece of work of transcendent interest and importance, as we 
know now — namely, the founding of the Commonwealth of Virginia.” 
Patriotic, as well as historical, words. The state librarian discusses quite 
openly the legendary fringes of history, and asserts the need of a culture 
to preserve them. He is the first Virginia scholar to insist that this whole 
controversy can never be decided by documents and scholarship: 

And yet they tell us, “The legend must go”; but when it goes it will be time for this 
people to be gone; to be driven from this fair portion of God’s earth, made sacred by 
that brave man’s heroism, and by the gentle pity of that Indian maid. . . . Smith’s 
History has established itself as a tradition in the popular mind more lasting and potent 
than any written page or printed book.'® 


In addition to this distinguished trio, one of the most popular and pro- 
lific of Virginia’s novelists waged vigorous battle for his state’s colonial 
heroes. This was John Esten Cooke (1830-1886), who was at heart a 
chivalric Cavalier, and a sort of latter-day John Smith himself. Like the 
controversial Captain Smith whom he greatly admired, he was unreservedly 
devoted to Virginia. Born in Winchester and educated in Richmond, he 
set for himself the imposing task “of doing for the Old Dominion what 
Cooper has done for the Indians . . . Irving for the Dutch Knickerbockers, 
and Hawthorne for the weird Puritan life of New England.” He fought 
gallantly for his native state throughout the Civil War, and buried his spurs 
at Appomattox when Lee surrendered — a gesture which John Smith would 
have appreciated. In 1885, at the height of his popularity, he published a 
novel called My Lady Pokahontas, which is the best fictionized account 
ever done of the Smith-Pocahontas relationship. Cooke purports to be 


17Charles Poindexter, John Smith and His Critics (Richmond, 1893), p. 61. 
18[bid., 62 and 73. 
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writing in the seventeenth century, furnishing “notes” to a True Relation 
of Virginia, Writ by Anas Todkill, Puritan and Pilgrim. Todkill reveals 
how Smith falls in love with the Virginian Princess, converts her to Chris- 
tianity, and converses intimately with her as they walk hand in hand along 
the banks of the James. But the lovers decide that fate has not destined 
that they shall remain together, and their tearful farewell ensues. In Eng- 
land later on with her husband John Rolfe, Pocahontas attends the Globe 
theater, where a play by William Shakespeare called The Tempest is open- 
ing. She promptly recognizes herself as Miranda, and Todkill tells us that 
she is indeed the model which Captain Smith’s close friend, Shakespeare, 
used. What Cooke did in My Lady Pokahontas was to superimpose all 
the trappings of a Victorian romance on a story which had had a minimum 
of such details up to the 1880's. The book is not only a landmark in the 
treatment of the Pocahontas story, but in the treatment of the American 
Indian as well. 

In pre-Civil War America the generally accepted dictum about the red 
man was “The only good Indian is a dead Indian.” As long as the Indian 
was an active threat to settlement and progress, he was given little praise 
and consideration by the aggressive whites. Before Pocahontas could be a 
full-fledged culture heroine, this attitude had to change. The Indian had 
to become “the noble savage,” “the vanishing American,” before Americans 
could revere unstintingly a member of the race which had caused them so 
much misery and bloodshed. In the generation after the Civil War this 
transition took place, and My Lady Pokahontas is one of its milestones. A 
more influential one, perhaps, appeared only a few years later. It was 
Helen Hunt Jackson’s A Century of Dishonor,"® which called our record 
in Indian relationships “a shameful one of broken treaties and unfilled 
promises,” and rallied hundreds of Americans behind the cause of a more 
humane Indian policy. Like Uncle Tom’s Cabin, the book’s effect was 
far out of proportion to its literary merit; but as a moral tract it is hardly 
less significant in American history than Harriet Beecher Stowe’s volume. 


19Helen Hunt Jackson, A Century of Dishonor (Boston, Roberts Brothers, 1888). An idea of 
the tone of the volume may be had from this sentence in the concluding chapter: “Cheating, rob- 
bing, breaking promises — these three are clearly things which must cease to be done; and we 
must extend the protection of the law to the Indian’s rights of property, ‘of life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.’” One might note in passing that even the fn of the Hollywood movie 
industry towards the Indian has altered in recent years. The Hollywood Indian Actors’ Asso- 
ciation came into being to protest against portraying the original American as a wild-eyed savage 
full of firewater who was prone to ambush covered wagons and scalp helpless pioneers. Such post- 
World War II movies as “Broken Arrow,” “Ranger of Cherokee Strip,” and “Devil's Doorway” in- 
dicate that we may expect the cinema Indian to be a noble savage in the years ahead. 
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There is undoubtedly a correlation between the reception of A Century of 
Dishonor and the ascendancy of the Pocahontas legend. 

The influence of Cooke’s interpretation of Pocahontas on the South 
was both direct and indirect. For instance, his treatment greatly influenced 
the Susan Pendleton Lee history of the United States, which was widely 
circulated throughout the South. A number of young writers, influenced 
by Cooke and his contemporaries, turned to the historical romance, which 
has enjoyed a great vogue in twentieth century America. As Cooke's bi- 
ographer points out, “Partly through his own books but more particularly 
through his influence, Cooke is responsible for the idea of older Virginia 
held by the Virginians of today.”*? Henry gave Pocahontas a religious 
mission; Robertson set up an unassailable genealogical defense of the colo- 
nial heroes; Poindexter turned the historical attack into a patriotic affront, 
and transferred the whole matter out of the realm of scientific history; 
Cooke brought the sparsely-detailed story to the status of a full-blown 
Victorian romance. The four of them did much toward making the Smith- 
Pocahontas symbol a major one by 1900. 

A few years later came the Jamestown Tercentennial, a highly publicized 
occasion which drew America’s attention to colonial Virginia and resulted 
in a Jamestown National Monument from Congress. It landed John Smith 
and Pocahontas in the realm of fully-established hero-symbols. In prepara- 
tion for the 1907 festivities, the Pocahontas Memorial Association was 
founded on September 7, 1906, and promptly began a strenuous pro- 

ram of glorification. In an initial bulletin was featured an earlier poem 

of Paulding which suggests clearly the parallel role with that of the Virgin 
Mary: 

Sister of charity and love, 

Whose life blood was soft pity’s tide 

Dear goddess of the sylvan grove 

Flower of the forest, nature’s pride, 

He is no man who does not bend the knee 

And she no woman who is not like thee!?! 


A handsome tercentennial volume with a list of famous contributors, 
Jamestown Tributes and Toasts, contained no less than seven Smith-Poca- 
hontas poems: fervent, if not excellent, verse.” Realizing that little had 


20John O. Beaty, John Esten Cooke, Virginian (New York, Columbia University Press, 1922); 
. 160. 
21James K. — ‘Ode to Jamestown,” in Pocahontas Memorial Association Bulletin (Wash- 
in 1906), 
Sulla ulia W. Beierd, editor, Jamestown Tributes and Toasts (Lynchburg, Bell Co., 1907). 
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been done to commemorate the grave of “Rebecca Wrothe, wyfe of Thomas 
Wrothe, gent, a Virginia lady born” at Gravesend, England, the Society 
of Colonial Dames acted quickly. To the tiny church in which Pocahontas 
was buried, St. George’s, they donated new memorial windows. Vaughn 
Kester’s well-timed novel about Captain John Smith, John o’ Jamestown, 
appeared in 1907 in time for the celebration. To the right of the old 
church at Jamestown was erected William Ordway Partridges’s statue of 
the Indian princess, which was flanked by a bronze Captain John Smith 
on the left. When a few years later the distinguished Tidewater scholar 
Lyon G. Tyler was called upon to unveil a new Pocahontas tablet at James- 
town, before a large awed assembly, the emotion-filled Tyler found it hard 
to express himself: 

What words must I use to express my feelings on this occasion? Her memory 


brightens with the years and comes to us today as a soft, clear light that shines from a 
distant shore, where all else is shrouded in darkness. 


As he spoke the audience gazed at the Pocahontas statue, one of the 
great achievements of the Pocahontas Memorial Association. Her hands 
were outstretched to aid the starving Virginia colonists, and her eyes were 
quite appropriately pointing towards heaven. 

Although the Smith-Pocahontas symbol does not draw merely from 
historical fact, it is still a fascinating historical game to try to ascertain how 
much of the legend grows directly out of fact. Whether or not Pocahontas 
really saved Smith at the execution block, and whether or not they did actu- 
ally feel strongly drawn towards one another, it is established that Pocahon- 
tas frequently visited Jamestown while Smith was there, and that these 
visits ceased after he had departed. Certainly the young princess took some 
interest in Smith, as did he in the girl he referred to as “the nonpareil of 
Virginia.” 

Still it is difficult to believe that Smith, who considered the aboriginals 
as inferior savages and stumbling blocks in Britain’s path, would have con- 
sidered marrying her. In any case his deportation (resulting from the re- 
turn of Ratcliffe and Archer, who allied themselves with Smith’s enemies 
Percy and West) ended abruptly any ideas he might have had of a future 
life with Pocahontas. 

In his attitudes towards the Indians, as in so many things, Smith re- 
vealed his strong English heritage; he had the Anglo-Saxon virtues and 
failings in their schemes of colonization. It is because Virginia has always 
been so strongly Anglo-Saxon that her citizens have never failed to find 
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much to admire in him. His was no crafty, subtle mind, and contemplation 
was not his forte. Usually he acted first and pondered afterwards. If he 
had any philosophy, it was to meet the days as they came, and make the 
most of opportunities when they arose. His was a somewhat egocentric 
world, but it was not marred by indecision, weakness, or indifference. If | 
there was about him an undeniable bluster, there was an equally undeniable 
streak of bravery. One of his most recent biographers has said: 

He had displayed brilliant courage, but not deep wisdom; grappled for power, but 
not for the power that comes through a deeper understanding of human limitations; 
seen strange seas, talked with strange people, and lived through an epic.” 


Whatever one might think of some of his actions and accusations, he 
cannot help but admire the loyalty and enthusiasm Smith displayed to- 
wards the task of settling the New World. He referred to Virginia as “my 
wyfe, to whom I have given all.” Like every other American culture-hero, 
Smith gave much more than he ever received for his service. No matter 
how much he exaggerated on occasions, he was telling the plain truth | 
when as a poverty-stricken man he wrote, “All the dangers, miseries, and | 
incumbrances and losse of other employments while in Virginia I endured 
gratis.” Smith’s life after his deportation from Virginia was dogged by 
constant failure and deprivation. In 1615 he managed to convince Sir Fed- 
dinando Gorges to outfit him for another try at colonizing the New World, 
but his two small vessels were driven back by severe storms. A second time 
he set sail, with only a small barque of sixty tons at his command. This 
time he was captured by pirates, wrecked off La Rochelle, and returned} 
penniless to England by the English ambassador at Bordeaux. When he 
died on June 21, 1631, he was a poor, weary man. He left behind him 
only eightly pounds, twenty of which Cin a typically egotistic gesture) 
he directed to be spent on his funeral. No relatives were mentioned in John 
Smith’s will, except a cousin and the widow of his brother. The Great 
Fire of 1666 wiped out St. Sepulchre’s Church in London, in which his 
body was buried, and his epitaph with it. The last earthly trace of John 
Smith was gone forever. 

Yet the New World for which he fought so gallantly has not forgotten 
him. A grateful Virginia has adorned the memory of “Captain Jack,” as 
citizens of Tidewater like to call him, with honor and fame more enduring 
than all the fabulous treasure garnered by Smith’s contemporaries on the 
Spanish Main. Years after he was lowered into an obscure grave, John 


23John Gould Fletcher, John Smith — Also Pocahontas (New York, Brentano’s, 1928), p. 295: 
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Smith has come to be thought of as the last of the Knight-Errants, a bridge 
between the medieval knight and the Renaissance Cavalier. 

Best of all, “Captain Jack” is an extremely human character, full of 
conceits and oaths, quick to anger but quick to forgive, prone to laugh at 
himself as well as others. Because his pageantry and pretense were so in- 
congruous in the vast wilderness of the New World, there is a Don Quixote 
—like pathos about his unsuccessful career. Had he not been so deadly 
earnest about his latter-day schemes of colonization, they would have taken 
on an almost ludicrous air. John Smith never seems to have doubted, up 
to his dying day, that he could accomplish the impossible. His ambitions 
and actions were so admirable that his inability to consummate them did 
not destroy their appeal. With all his faults, the Last of the Knight Errants 
is worthy of his seat on Olympus. 

While Captain John Smith has been at the core of much investigation 
and controversy, John Rolfe, who actually did court and marry the Indian 
Princess Pocahontas, has excited little interest. Little is known of this Nor- 
folk gentleman of moderate means who cast his lot with the Virginia colo- 
nists in 1609. Yet it was he who experimented with the growing and cur- 
ing of tobacco, and perfected the plant which was the very foundation of 
the Virginia economy; it was he whose marriage to a native brought peace 
with the Indians at a time when they might easily have driven the colonists 
into the sea. John Rolfe should not dwell in historical oblivion: he is, as 
one historian has recently stated, a pivotal figure in our colonial history: 

If one is to measure men by the results that owed from their activities, this was 
the most important Englishman who came to Virginia in its first ten years, for he 
established the security of the colony twice, once economically and again politically. 


Even John Smith and Christopher Newport did less toward fixing the grip of the 
English upon the North American continent.?5> 


That an Indian girl who died in her twenty second year is now a cul- 
ture heroine is not easy to explain. If Virginians are proud to have Poca- 
hontas’ blood in their veins, as are many leading families, they would 
hardly admit to a drop from any other member of her race. What about 
Pocahontas has been so extremely attractive to posterity? 

Not the Indian, but the feminine quality of Pocahontas has endeared 
her to Virginia and the nation. Hers is the episode of the story-book princess 
in the fairy tale come to life: — of a flesh-and-blood Cinderella in an Indian 
disguise. She was taken from her wigwam and wafted off to the Court of 


23bGerald W. Johnson, Our English Heritage (New York: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1949), p- 84. 
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St. James. Every phase of her story is full of romance and excitement. 
Like the true heroine, she was at the center of spirited conflict, and rescued 
a dashing soldier from a cruel death by risking her own life. After a heart- 
rending separation from her rescued paladin, she was wooed and won by 
a white knight from over the seas, John Rolfe. She brought aid and 
peace to the struggling and heroic colonists. Best of all, this little maiden 
went as a princess to the Mother Country, where she outshone all the cele- 
brated royal beauties. Virginia, loyal to Charles I when even England re- 
jected him, thrills when it reads that all England was agog when this Vir- 
ginia princess swept on the scene. (Many Englishmen thought Rolfe was 
not of high enough station to receive her in marriage.) Lastly, in true story- 
book fashion, she suffered a premature and unexpected death. What more 
could seekers after a suitably romantic heroine desire? 

In recent years attackers of John Smith and Pocahontas have become 
fewer and less outspoken. Charles Andrews, eminent New England colonial 
historian, supported the truthfulness of the rescue story. A 1910 British 
study found in the dubious episodes “nothing to strain the credulity of 
anyone with a tolerable grasp of historical and social progress.”” The bi- 
ography of Smith which E. K. Chatterton published in 1927, and one 
by John Gould Fletcher which appeared in 1929, revealed a far greater 
man than the earlier attackers of the famous Captain ever imagined. 

Yet his greatest admirers are quick to admit that “Captain Jack” was 
prone to use far-fetched phrases: and even to veer off towards those devious 
offshoots from the narrow road of truth. But they can forgive him for } 
this; after all, this was his prerogative in the Age of Elizabeth. The very 
same tendencies can be found in the great prose and poetry of the period, 
as any reader of Sir Walter Raleigh, Kit Marlowe, or William Shakespeare 
knows. 

Little wonder, then, that the John Smith-Pocahontas story, with its epic 
quality and scope, has appealed greatly to Americans in the twentieth cen- 
tury. With the aid of a beautiful Indian Princess, John Smith founded 
a great nation, and made the dream of a permanent English colony a reali- 
ty. The amazing vitality of this interpretation of events is proof enough 


~ 


24History has in a sense repeated itself, and given Virginia another Pocahontas to cherish — Lady 
Astor. Born in Pittsylvania county and christened Nancy Langhorne, she too was wooed by a 
high-born Englishman and wafted off to the Court of St. James. The English le were quite 
as enthusiastic about this Virginia belle as they had been about Pocahontas, and chose her as the 
first woman to sit in the House of Parliament. 
ae G. Bradley, Travels and Works of Captain John Smith (Edinburgh, John Grant, 1910), 
. I, p. ix. 
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that Americans find it the most useful and satisfying one, and do not intend 
to let it lapse into oblivion. 

Occasionally an unbeliever comes forth, but the furor that accompanied 
the Deane-Adams articles is not likely to arise again. For example, the 
Historical Society of Manatee County, Florida, recently challenged Vir- 
ginia’s historians to prove the truth of the Pocahontas rescue. The story, it 
was suggested, might have been originated by “some early version of the 
press agent,” and in any event the Indian maiden Hirrihgua, who saved the 
life of Juan Ortiz in Manatee County, “has a much better claim to fame.” 

There has been no detailed reply, for Virginians have ceased to worry 
about the demonstrable authenticity of this most famous of colonial stories. 
The Captain and the Indian Princess have been seated upon Olympus, and 
no mere facts can ever hope to unseat them. As one Virginia writer con- 
templated them in their aloof majesty, he was prompted to remark: 


And yet, to the judgment of the considerate, Captain John Smith’s True Relation 
does not in any way affect the ranking of Pocahontas in the official history of Virginia; 
her legend, the more thanks to Virginia’s good taste in mythology, has been made 


immortal.26 


26James Branch Cabell, Let Me Lie (New York: Farrar Straus, 1947), p- 55- 
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THE WILL OF JOHN ROLFE 


by Jans Carson* 


Earty in the summer of 1609 a fleet of nine ships sailed from Plymouth, 
bearing to Virginia the Third Supply of settlers and provisions and the first 
group of government officials under the Company’s new charter. The flag- 
ship, the Sea-Venture, carried Sir George Somers, Admiral; Sir Thomas 
Gates, Deputy Governor; William Strachey, Secretary; Captain Christopher 
Newport, and about 150 emigrants, among whom was a young man in his 
middle twenties, John Rolfe. Late in July a severe storm scattered the fleet, 
and the Sea-Venture, seriously damaged, ran aground just off one of the 
Bermudas. All the passengers were safely brought ashore, where they lived 
comfortably enough for the next eight months. With tools and timbers 
salvaged from the wreck, supplemented by lumber cut from the island’s 
trees, they managed to build two small vessels which took them on to James- 
town in the spring. 

The other ships of the fleet had weathered the storm and gone directly 
to Virginia, bringing the London plague, yellow fever, and ruined supplies 
to a colony already burdened with troubles enough. The terrible winter 
that followed is fittingly called the Starving Time. Thus Virginia’s for- 
tunes had reached their lowest point when John Rolfe arrived in May, 
1610. Jamestown appeared to Sir Thomas Gates “raither as the ruins of 
some auntient [for]tification then that any people living might now inhabit 
it .. . the Indians as fast killing without as the famine and pestilence with- 
in.”' Since houses and provisions were inadequate, Gates decided to aban- 
don the colony. Early in June the four available ships, loaded with all the 
colonists and supplies, started down the James, bound for Newfoundland; 
about fifteen miles from Jamestown they were met by a long boat from Lord 
Delaware’s ship anchored at Point Comfort, announcing the timely arrival 
of the Governor himself with three supply ships and 150 new settlers. Once 
again the Jamestown experiment was renewed, but the existence of the 


*Miss Carson, who holds the M.A. degree from the University of Virginia, is Instructor in 
American History, Newcomb College, Tulane University. Her ial interest is Colonial Vir- 
= and at present she is engaged in preparing a study of Sir William Berkeley, governor of 
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a and Council to the Virginia Company, July 7, 1610, in Alexander Brown, Genesis 
of the United States (Boston, 1890), I, 405. 
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colony remained precarious until some solution could be found for the two 
most pressing problems: the threat of hostile Indians and the need of some 
rofitable native product to provide economic security. 

John Rolfe played a leading role in the discovery of a solution to each of 
these problems. His first three years in Virginia were difficult ones both 
for him and his fellow colonists. At some time during that period he ex- 

rimented with the native tobacco and succeeded in producing a leaf more 
palatable to British taste than that grown in the West Indies. It is generally 
believed that he perfected a curing process which would prevent injury 
from the dampness of the sea voyage and the English climate, thus giving 
to Virginia a sound basis for economic prosperity. 

His celebrated marriage to Pocahontas in April, 1614, was followed by 
eight years of peace with all the Virginia Indians. “Ever since [the mar- 
riage],” wrote Secretary Hamor, “we have had friendly commerce and trade 
not only with Powhatan himselfe, but also with his subjects round about 
us, so as now I see no reason why the Collonie should not thrive apace.” 
The freedom from Indian warfare and from anxious preparations for de- 
fense afforded greater opportunity for building up the colony, and general 
confidence in the success of the Virginia experiment may be dated from 
this Indian peace. 

When Rolfe and his wife visited England in 1616, the enthusiastic re- 
ception accorded Pocahontas as “the Lady Rebecca” served as favorable 
publicity for Virginia as well. Rolfe’s Relation, written for King James and 
Sir Robert Rich while the author was in England, presented an optimistic 
picture which further boosted the spirits of the King and Company. He 
wrote: “Our people yearely plant and reape quietly, and travell in the 
woods a fowling and a hunting as freely and securely from fear of danger 
or treacherie as in England. The great blessings of God have followed 
this peace, and it, next under him, hath bredd our plentie — everie man sit- 
ting under his fig tree in safety, gathering and reaping the fruits of their 
labours with much joy and comfort.”’ 

After his return to Virginia, Rolfe held prominent positions in the colony. 
He had succeeded Hamor as Secretary in 1614 and in 1617 held the office 
of Recorder General as well; he was a member of the Council from 1619 
until his death in 1622. He is believed to have been a victim of the mas- 


} Ralph Hamor, A True Discourse of the Present Estate of Virginia (London, 1615), quoted 
in Mary Newton Stanard, The Story of Virginia's First Century (Philadelphia, 1928), p. 119. 

3John Rolfe, A True Relation of the State of Virginia at the Time When Sir Thomas Dale 
Left it in May, 1616 in The Southern Literary Messenger, V (June, 1839), 402-3. 
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sacre of that year, but the fact that he was ill in 1621, when he made his 
will, casts some doubt on the truth of the tradition. 

Rolfe was married three times. His first wife accompanied him on the 
trip to Virginia, where she died soon after their arrival. The only child 
of this marriage was a daughter, Bermuda, who was christened on the is- 
land for which she was named, and appears to have died there. His second 
wife, Pocahontas, died in England at Gravesend, while they waited for a 
favorable wind to take the ship back to Virginia. Rolfe’s only son, Thomas, 
was her child. His third wife, Jane, survived him, and their daughter, 
Elizabeth, was living with them in Virginia when Rolfe made his will. 

Although John Rolfe has long been a subject of great interest to Virginia 
genealogists and historians, a significant figure about whom little is known, 
his will has been published only in abstract. The reason may well be at- 
tributed to the fact that it contains no evidence to support the traditions 
which have collected about his name. For example, the reader is disap- 
pointed to find no reference to lands in Bermuda Hundred, for tradition 
tells that he owned a plantation about fifteen miles below Richmond at 
Varina. Here he is supposed to have lived with his Indian bride and to 
have raised his first crop of improved tobacco; and the fact of the severity 
of the massacre of 1622 in that region forms the chief basis for the conclu- 
sion that he was killed by the Powhatan Indians. But in spite of its omis- 
sions, the document is an important addition to the scanty source materials 
from which his role in history is written. 

The will was drawn in Jamestown March 10, 1621,° and probated in 
London May 21, 1630. The original copy probably remained in the hands 
of his executor and has disappeared. But two copies are still in London, 
where they may be examined today. The probate copy (PCC 1630) bears 
a notation showing careful comparison with the original and two signatures 
attesting the accuracy of this copy. The registered copy (49 Scroope) is 
a duplicate of the probate in every detail except for variations in spelling 
Cie for y, tion for Gon and the like), less frequent capitalization and fewer 
marks of punctuation. Photostats of both are in the Manuscript Division 
of the University of Virginia Library. It is the probate copy which is here 
transcribed. 


4See New England Historical and Genealogical Register, January, 1844, p. 68. 
5This date and the others which follow are Old Style. 
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T[ESTAMENTUM] JOHIS ROLFE 


Rgf® In THe Name or Gop Amen: The Tenth day of March Anno dii 1621 And 
in the yeare of the Raigne of of Soveraigne Lorde James by the grace of god 
Kinge of England Scotland France and Ireland defender of the Faith &c That is 
to say of England France and Ireland the Nyneteenth And of Scotland the lv I 
John Rolfe of James Citty in Virginia Esquire beinge sicke in body, but of perfecte 
minde and memory [(]laude and prayse be given to Almightie god therefore) doe 
make and ordaine this my laste and final] will and testament in forme followeinge 
that is to say: Firste and principally I doe Commend my soule into the hands of Al- 
mightye god my maker and Redeemer, assuredly trusteinge in the meritts of Jesus 
Christe my Lorde and onely Savio, to have full and ample remission of all my sinnes, 
and to inheritte wt him a poréon of the glorious kingdome of god, with all the holy 
Angells and Archaungells and blessed S's and electe of that Eternall kingdome: And 
my body I Comitte to the Earth [(] in hope of a Joyfull resurrection) to be buryed 
att the discretion of my Executo* hereafter named in such decent and Comely 

orlsic? manner as vnto my said Executo™ shalbe thoughte fitte: Item whereas Al- 
mightye god hath bestowed vpon me two small children of very tender age® for 

whose bringing vppe and educaéon in the faith and true feare of the same god I knowe 
myselfe obliged to be zealously carefull. Therefore I do Comiend and Committe them 
vnto the tuition of my deerely beloved friend and father in Lawe Leivetenant William 
Pyers gent? vpon whose love and favot in this behalfe I doe with greate Confidence 
depend: And for their better meanes of SustentaGon and educaéon, I doe hereby 
devise and ordaine, that my said Father in Lawe shall and may have, hold, receiue, 
take, order and dispose of all and all Manner such estate and estates, as vnto them 
shall discend and come, and of Right belonge and appertaine dureinge the time of 


SRegistratum; i.e., entered in the Register. This has reference to the Registered copy of the 
9 which is still in existence, and from which certain bracketed portions of this transcript have 

n supplied. 

"Origtnale sic. Has reference to the careted insertion of the word said into the text. 

8A son, Thomas, aged five or six, and a daughter, Elizabeth, about one year old. See notes 11 
and 12 below. 

%Spelled in other contemporary records Pierce, Perce, Peirce. The date of his arrival in Virginia 
is uncertain; John Smith listed William Perce as a laborer who came in the First Supply, but the 
Muster of the Inhabitants of James City, taken in 1625, stated that he came in the Sea-Venture. 
In January, 1624, he owned land on Jamestown Island and was living on Rolfe’s lands near 
Mulberry Island, where thirty of his company were stationed. In May, 1623, he was commis- 
sioned Captain of the Guard and Commander of James City and the Island to replace William 
Powell, who had been killed by the Indians the year before. In March, 1624, he sat in the House 
of — for James City. en Governor Francis Wyatt planned a concerted attack against 
the Indians in August, 1623, he sent Captain Pierce against the Chickahominies. Sir Edwin 
Sandys, visiting Virginia in 1623, criticized Sir Geor eardley and the “weak” Council, but 
commended four of the colony's officers, among them Pierce. “Neither is Leiftenant Peirce (now 
Gounour of James Towne) inferiour to anie,” he wrote to John Ferrar, “expert in the Countrie, 
who refuses no labour, nor stickes at anie expenses, that may aduantage the publique, and of a 
— that is not to bee expected in a man of his breedinge.” — John Smith, Generall Historie 
in Edward Arber, ed., Works (Birmingham, 1884), p. 411; John C. Hotten, ed., Original Lists 
of Persons of Quality . . . and Others Who Went from Great Britain to the American Plantations, 
1600-1700 (New York, 1931), pp. 224, 240, 271; Susan M. Kingsbury, ed., Records of the Vir- 
ginia Company of London (Washington, 1933), IV, 111, 209, 250-1, 556. 
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their minority. Item whereas by certaine Letters Pattents vnder the Comon or gen- 
erall Seale of the Kings Ma's Councell for Virginia, heretofore made and granted to 
me and my heyres, I ame and stande lawfully seysed of, a certaine parcell or quantity 
of Land scituate in the Countrye of Toppahannah betwene the two Creeks over 
againste James Citty in the Contynent or Countrye of of [sic] Virginia:'° My will 
and desire is, and I doe hereby devise and ordaine that the said Land or grounde, and 
all and singuler profitts Comodityes emoluments, Rights, Royaltyes, Jurisdicons and 
hereditaments whatsoever therevnto belongeinge or in anywise appertayneinge, shall 
be and shall and may remaine and be vnto my sonne Thomas,!! and to the heyres 
of his bodye lawfully begotten And I doe hereby give grante and Confirme the same 
premisses vnto my said sonne accordingly by these presents: And for defalte of such 
yssue to the vse and behoofe of Elizabeth my daughter,!* and to the heyres of her 
body lawfully to be begotten, and for defalte of such yssue, to the vse and behoofe of 
the Right heyres of the said John Rolfe for ever: Item my will is that if my said 
sonne shall happen to espouse and marry any wife, by and w* the consent of my 
said father in Lawe w**in the time of his minority, and before such time as he shall 
accomplishe the age of one and Twenty yeares, That then vpon such espousall or 
marryage (by and w* such consent as aforesaid) my said sonne shall or may Enter 
into and vpon the premisses and every parte thereof and receiue, perceiue and enioy 
the Rents yssues Revenues, and profitts thereof and thereby comeinge from thence- 
forth to his and their owne proper vse and behoofe for ever, And in case my said 


10This grant consisted of 400 acres on the south bank of the James between “Four Mile Tree” 
and Hog Island. The creeks were probably Gray’s Creek and Crouch’s Creek. — Hotten, op. cit., 
p- 270; Argall, Proclamation, March 28, 1619, in Alexander Brown, The First Republic in 
America (Boston, 1898), p. 287; map in Lyon G. Tyler, The Cradle of the Republic (Richmond, 
1906), p. 200. 

The only child of Pocahontas, probably born in Virginia. (Smith mentioned him in the 
famous letter to Queen Anne, written early in 1616 at about the time of Rolfe’s arrival in England. 
See Brown, Genesis, II, 784, 797n.) The baby was with his parents in England when they 
started the return trip to Virginia, but after his mother’s death his father made the voyage with- 
out him. Shortly after his arrival in Jamestown, John Rolfe, fearing censure for seeming to — 
his son, wrote an explanation to Sir Edwin Sandys. The child had been ill during the trip from 
Gravesend to Plymouth, and there Sir Lewis Stukeley, vice-admiral of Devon, had “most earnestly 
intreated to have the keping” of the child until his uncle, Henry Rolfe, might take charge of 
him. On the advice of Argall, the father had yielded to the suggestion of his friend, and now re- 
quested that the “liberal stipend” granted to Pocahontas by the Company might be continued to 
her son, the “lyving ashes of his } seenae’ Mother,” and petitioned Sandys to “remember me for 
some comaund and some estate of land to be confirmed to me and my childe.” He further re- 

rted that he found the Indians “very lovinge,” his wife’s death “much lamented” by them, his 
‘childe much desyred, when it is of better strength to endure so hard a passage.” 

After being educated in England, Thomas Rolfe did return to Virginia, where he was living in 
1641. In that year he asked Governor William Berkeley's permission to visit his “Aunt Cleopatre 
and his kinsman Opechancanough,” who had given him a tract of land near Smith’s Fort, on 
the south side of the James opposite Jamestown and in the vicinity of the “Toppahannah” lands 
received from his father’s estate. It was Opechancanough who organized the massacres of 1622 
and 1644; after the latter massacre, when Governor Berkeley led the colony in a war of retaliation 
against the Indians, Lt. Thomas Rolfe was given command of Fort James. He was a man of 
standing in the colony, and through his daughter, Jane, who married a Virginian, Robert — 
he had many descendants among the leading families, the most eminent of them John Randolp 
of Roanoke. — Kingsbury, op. cit., III, 70-73. 

12Listed in the Muster of January, 1625, as a child four years old, born in Virginia, then living 
with her mother and stepfather, Captain Roger Smith. Hotten, op. cit., pp. 174, 223. 
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sonne!’ shall happen to dye and departe this present life on this side and before such 
time as he shall or may accomplishe the full age of one and Twenty yeares, or be 
espoused and maryed as aforesaid: Then my said daughter vpon her Accomplish- 
ment of the full age of one and Twenty yeares or vpon her espousall and mariage 
w consent of my said father in Lawe shall or may lawfully Enter into and vpon 
the premisses, and receive perceiue and enioye the Rents yssues revenues and profits 
thereof or thereby comeinge groweinge or ariseinge from thenceforth to her owne 
proper vse and behoofe for ever: Item whereas by certaine other Letters P[atent] 
heretofore sufficiently passed and made there is given granted and confirmed vnto 
me and my heyres amonge others, a certaine quantity or porCon of Land or grounde 
w‘ thappurtenances scituate lyeinge and beinge neare Mulberry Iland'* in the Coun- 
try or Continent of Virginia I doe give bequeath and dispose the same as followeth 

vizt to the vse and behoofe of Joane my wife! dureinge the tearme of her 
or!sic!® natural] Life, and from and after her decease to the vse and behoofe [of] 

Elizabeth my daughter and to the heyres and Assignes of the said Eliza- 
bethe for ever Item as toucheinge and concerneing all and singuler such personall 
estate, goodes, Chattles, Cattles and househouldstuffe as god hathe Lent me (my 
debts and funerall charges beinge deducted and payed) my will and desire is that 
the [sic] shall or may be equally and proportionately shared distributed and devided 
into three equall and indifferent partes and porCons vnto betwene and amonges Joane 
my said wife, Thomas my sonne, and Elizabeth my daughter, and that each of them, 
shall or may have, hold, and enioy one full and Entire thirde parte of and in the said 
goods Chattles, Cattles and householdstuffe severally to their severall vses and be- 
hoofes for ever; Provided alwayes that if eyther of my said Children shall happen to 
dy or departe this present life, before they shall accomplishe the age of Twenty and 
one yeares, and before such their espousalls and mariage w* such consent as afore- 
said, Then my will and desire is that the parte and poréon of the said Child soe de- 
ceaseinge, (of and in the said good Chattles Cattles and houshouldstuffe[)] shalbe 
and remaine to the survivo' of my said Children; And alsoe that if both of my said 
Children shall happen to dye and departe this present life before their accomplish- 
ment of their severall ages or their mariages: Then my will and desire is that the 
severall partes and porcons of my said Children, of and in the said laste menéoned 
premisses shalbe and remayne vnto my said wife (if she shalbe then liveinge) And 
yf she shall happen to dye or departe this present life before my said Children: Then 
the same last menéoned premisses shalbe & remaine vnto my said father in Lawe, 
To his owne proper vse and behoofe for ever. Item my will and desire is and I doe 
hereby ordaine and appointe; That my said father in Lawe shall or may in the meane 


13End of the first page and beginning of the second. “Said sonne” is the catch phrase. 

14A peninsula on the north side of the James River, about fifteen miles below Jamestown Island. 
By 1624 the Company had issued patents for 1700 acres of land “nere” the island to Rolfe, Pierce, 
and “some others,” and in 1625 Captain Pierce and thirty of his company were living there. — 
Hotten, op. cit., pp- 238, 271. 

The daughter of William Pierce, who came to Virginia with her mother in the Blessing, 
probably in = summer of 1610. After Rolfe’s death, she married Captain Smith. — Hotten, op. 
cit., pp. 223-24; Brown, First Republic, p. 132. 

16Originale sic. Refers to the omission of “of” before Elizabeth. 
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time have and take the several] parts & porcons of my said Children of and in the 
said goods Chattles Cattles and houshouldstuffe into his owne hands, and at his 
best descretion to dispose of them to their best advantage vntill they shall accomplishe 
their severall ages/ Item I give and bequeath unto my said father in Lawe William 
Pyers my three bullocks or Oxen w nowe are and heretofore have bin vsually 
yoaked or putt to drawe in the yoake. And alsoe my best sworde and girdle and 
hangers and my best Armo’; Item I give and bequeath vnto my said wife (to her 
owne proper vse and behoofe) all the benefitt profitt Comodity and advantage to 
be had gotten or obtained for or by the Labot travayle or paines takeinge of my three 
servants dureinge all the Residue of the time of their service, due vnto me by any 
Covenant promise or contracte, from them or any of them heretofore made vnto me: 
Item I give and bequeath vnto my servant Roberte Davyes!’ Twenty Pounds of Law- 
full money of England To be payed him in such Money or in good and Marchantable 
Wares!* amounetinge to such a value att the Ende and Expiracon of Two yeares from 
hence next ensueinge and fully to be compleate: Item I doe make and ordaine my 
said father in Lawe to be the Executot of this my Will and Testament, In witness 
whereof I have herevnto sett my hand and seale yeaven'® the day and yeare firste 


abovewritten./ 


Sealed and delivered published and declared for and as the Laste Will and Testa- 
ment of the said John Rolfe? in the presence of 


TEMPERANCE YEARDLEY*! Ricu: Bucks’ 
Joun CartwricHT 
Rost. Davys Joun Mitwarpe./ 


17One of the witnesses to this will. 
18End of the page. “Wares” is the catchword. 


19Archaic form of “given.” 

20The name is in another hand, presumably Rolfe’s. 

21The five names following are all signatures on this probate copy. Lady Yeardley was the wife 
of Sir George. 

22One of the first ministers sent out by the Company, “a verie good preacher,” who took part 
in all the important events in the life of John Rolfe and of the colony while both men lived there. 
He left England with the Third Supply, on the Sea-Venture. In Bermuda he was busy with prayer 
meetings twice a day and a formal sermon on Sundays, with christenings, a marriage and fun 
services. In February of 1610 he baptized Rolfe’s daughter, Bermuda. When the Patience and 
the Deliverance arrived at Jamestown, he offered the formal prayer of thanksgiving, and upon the 
arrival of Lord Delaware's fleet, preached an impressive sermon in the chapel. Using the Church 
of England ritual, he performed the ceremony at the most celebrated wedi in Colonial times 
—the marriage of Rolfe and Pocahontas. At the first session of the House of Burgesses, held in 
the church which had recently been built for him, he ed the meeting with prayer. He mar 
ried in Virginia, patented and planted 750 acres of land in the Corporation of Sees City, and 


died there before 1625, possibly one of the casualties of the massacre of 1622. — William Strachey, 
True Repertory of the Wracke . . . , in Samuel Purchas, Hakluytus Posthumus, or Purchas His 
Pilgrimes (Glasgow, 1905-7), XIX, 5ff; Hotten, op. cit., p. 270; Brown, First Republic, passim; 
brief sketch in Brown, Genesis, II, 835. 
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Concordat[a] ci[m] original[i] facta collac{iJine per nos [signed:] Edm: 
Browne[,] Geo: Puleston[,] 2jmo Maij 1630[.] Recepi test{ament]iim original[e] in 
ysum executoris [signed:] Edm: Browne servus M[agist]ti Geers.” 


Probatii[m fuit testamentum suprascriptum] apud London coram Mag[ist]ro Thoma 
Bennett legum d[oJé[t]ore Surré[gato] &c [venerabilis viri DComi)Ai Henrici Martin 
militis legum etiam doctoris Curie Prerogative Cant(uariensis) mag(ist)fi Custodis 
sive Commissarij ]Cegi)time constituti] vicesimo primo die mens[i]s Maij Anno 
dfomi]fii 1630. Juramento Willi[a]mi Pyers executoris &c [in eodem testamento 
nominati] Cui &c [commissa fuit administratio omnium et singulorum bonorum bono- 
rum (sic) urium et creditorum dicti defuncti] de bene &c [et fideliter administrando 
eadem ad sancta de(i) Evangelia] Jurat[o] 


Fides p[ro] In:[venta]fio** 


23Agreements with original made by collation by us Edm: Browne, Geo: Puleston, 21 May 1630. 
iia sensived the exiggnel Will to the use of the executor [Signed] Edm: Browne servant of 


*4[Was] proved [the Will above written] at London before Mr. Th«mas Bennett, Doctor of Laws, 
Surrogate [to the Venerable man Sir Henry Marten, Knight and Doctor of Laws Master 
or Commissary of the Prerogative Court of Canterbury legally constituted] the twenty first day of 
the month of May, in the year of our Lord 1630 by the oath of William Pyers executor [in the 
same will named,] to whom [was committed the administration of all and singular the goods goods 
(sic) ng hts and credits of the said deceased,] being sworn [on God’s Holy ] to well [and 


truly ister the same.] 
[St.] Faith’s [Day, Oct. 6] for 
[exhibiting] the Inventory 


The major insertions in this paragraph are from the Registered copy. The interpretation of the 

final Latin Leslie Hotson’s. The transcriber thanking Miss 
P. W. Shield and Mr. Francis Berkeley for assistance in transcription. late Walter A. Mont- 
gomery assisted materially in the ting. 
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THE VIRGINIA LEGISLATURE AT THE 
FAUQUIER SPRINGS IN 1849 


by Freperick WILLIAM Franck* 


Tue same year that saw the Gold Rush to California was to witness in the 
East a plague of the dread cholera. “Asiatic cholera, long endemic in India, 
became pandemic in Asia between 1816 and 1830, spread to Russia and 
northeastern Germany, and by 1831 appeared in England. In 1832 it was 
... in America . . . and after that became epidemic throughout the United 
States . . . The second Virginia epidemic occurred in 1849, when the disease 
appeared in Norfolk . . . The bacterial cause of cholera was unknown.” 

For 1849 the Legislature of Virginia had scheduled an important task, 
the revision of the Civil and Criminal Code. The statute laws of Virginia 
had not been revised for thirty years. Embraced in two large volumes of 
the Revised Code of 1819, in the Supplement of 1833, and scattered through 
sixteen separate smaller volumes containing the annual sessions acts, so nu- 
merous had been the acts of repeal, re-enactment, etc., that it had become 
scarcely possible to know the precise law on any subject. To complete the 
revision, an Extra Session for the summer became necessary. 

Monday morning, the 28th of May 1849, the Richmond Enquirer wel- 
comed “the Legislature back to our city, which they'll find perfectly healthy, 
in spite of the contrary rumors.” While the Enquirer and the Whig at 
tempted to quiet the city’s fears, the Legislative committees at the Capitol 
began work on their pressing task, revision of the Civil and Criminal Codes. 

The first day saw constant interruptions, clamorings for removal to a 
healthier spot. As days passed, panic was hard to disguise or to suppress 
among Legislative members; suggestions arose for choice of another place 
and no majority decision could be made. The White Sulphur Springs in 
Greenbrier were suggested repeatedly; then came reports of cholera in the 
Kanawha Valley. Other places, Amelia Springs, Charlottesville, Salt Sul- 
who has gathered data on these Springs since 1945 (originally as a 


Mr. Chrysler, and later as a personal hobby), will welcome data sent to him in care 
of the Virginia Magazine of History and Bi 


iography. 


1Dr. Wyndham B. Blanton, “Medicine in Virginia in the Nineteenth Century,” 1933. 
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phur, Staunton, Winchester, Huguenot Springs were urged. Fauquier 
Springs was mentioned as early as Tuesday afternoon, in an informal dis- 
cussion from which was named a Committee of Ten to interview all physi- 
cians of the City, to determine the healthiness of Richmond. The Com- 
mittee of Ten made its report on Wednesday: a series of medical observa- 
tions that patently protected the reputation of Richmond by seeing no evil. 

By Saturday afternoon, the decision to leave Richmond was reached; 
no other place could be agreed upon. That same afternoon, Colonel Daniel 
Ward, Sergeant-at-Arms, informed the House that there was an abundance 
of rooms at the Fauquier Springs for both House and Senate members. 
“Board,” he said, “would not be more than $7 per week.” 

Ward’s suggestion was immediately supported from the floor by Robert 
Eden Scott, whose home was Oakwood, in Fauquier County. He was also 
a member of the Board of Directors of Fauquier White Sulphur Springs. 

“If we must go anywhere,” he said, “the buildings (at Fauquier Springs) 
are spacious, the accommodations excellent, and we should have the services 
of our good Sergeant-at-Arms, who is the principal Superintendent there.” 

Many in both Houses did not want to leave Richmond; they agreed to 
go when they saw there was no way of quieting panic. In addition to 
Ward and Robert Eden Scott, well-known in the Richmond political world 
also were Judge Scott, father of Robert Eden, and Thomas Green, guid- 
ing spirit of Fauquier Springs, of which he was both a Company director 
and lessee-operator. Green was son-in-law to Thomas Ritchie, editor of the 
Richmond Enquirer, by marriage to his daughter, Mary Roane. Though 
Mary died in 1842, Green followed Ritchie to Washington, D. C. in 1845, 
when the latter took over editorship of what had been The Globe, and from 
May ist, 1849, Green leased as a residence, the Latrobe-designed Van Ness 
mansion, standing where some day was to stand the principal Pan-American 
Union Building. A year later he was to purchase this residence. 

Ritchie’s sons, William F. and Thomas Ritchie, Jr., now edited the En- 
quirer. The elder, William F. Ritchie, as reporter for his paper, set out for 
Fauquier Springs, leaving behind him his lofty apartment in the American 
Hotel. Other newspapers of Virginia sent correspondents: the Alexandria 
Gazette, the Richmond Whig, the Petersburg Intelligencer, the Lynchburg 
Republican, and others. Some newspapers reprinted the legislative columns 
of the Enquirer. 

Fauquier Springs prepared to receive the Legislature of Virginia. Colo- 
nel Ward added new lines to his advertising in Washington, Baltimore, 
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and other newspapers: “The Virginia Legislature is to be here on the 11th 
of June, and its interesting debates will offer extraordinary attractions to 
all who desire to see and hear this able body of Virginia statesmen.” The 
Richmond Whig, however, opened both barrels: “After a week’s wrangling, 
the wise and heroic gentlemen who were, last winter, intent upon fighting 
the Abolitionists, have fled, from the bare apprehension of Cholera. They 
meet next Monday at Fauquier Springs . . . What the good people of Vir- 
ginia, who will have to pay the expenses of this jaunt to a fashionable 
watering-place, will think of it is yet to be ascertained.” 

The stage carrying Mr. Ritchie from Fredericksburg arrived at Fauquier 
Springs at dinner of Sunday, the 10th of June. He had found the road 
very rough in places, where in avoiding muddy places, large stones of the 
corduroy “Virginia Railroad” were crossed. Ritchie had admired the driver's 
skill in maneuvering two bad holes. As he approached the Springs, he noted 
a fine crop of wheat on the land attached to the resort; the Springs Company 
owned 1,750 acres on one side of the Rappahannock River, and 1,184 acres 
on the other side. 

The town nearest the Springs is Warrenton, and the road from the town 
was the Culpeper Turnpike. It ran six and one-half miles southwest of the 
town, and passed directly between the two largest buildings of Fauquier 
Springs. Both of brick, and slate-roofed, as all of the housing on the Springs 
grounds, the building to the left of the road was about half the size of the 
one to the right, or west side. The latter, which was the main hotel build- 
ing, was near the turnpike, yet a short spur of the main road curved in and 
out again to serve what was actually its rear entrance. Three stories above 
a high basement floor, it stretched 188 feet along the road, including its 
two wings, one at either of the northern and southern end. The width of 
the central body of the hotel was 44 feet, and on the side towards the road, 
carried a railed porch on each floor. 

However it was the other side, the western facade, away from the road, 
of which Fauquier Springs was most proud. Here was a veranda on the 
main floor that was twenty feet wide, and on the central section of the 
facade, six great Doric columns, about 40 feet high, supporting the veranda, 
rose to a slated veranda roof.? Each wing carried a veranda and columns, 
and were two stories above the high basement, or ground, floor. The cok 
umns were of fire-resistant material. 

2The central facade was strikingly similar to the facade of a house on the southeast comer of 


Leigh and Eighth Streets in Richmond, which from c. 1832 to 1842 was the residence of Thomas 
Green. To be known later as the Hayes-Green-McCance House, this residence was demolished in 
1893. See photo in Houses of Old Richmond, M. W. Scott, 1941, The Valentine Museum. 
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Original plans of the proprietors had been to duplicate this columned 
facade on the eastern side also, facing the road, “and to connect that front 
with the other four-story pavilion east of it, . . . but when the timbers were 
all ready, the workshop was destroyed by fire — and this part of the design 
remaining unexecuted, gave an unfinished appearance to this front.” 

The smaller hotel across the road was considered usually a bachelors’ 
quarters; built after the main building, it had acquired the name of “Rowdy 
Hall.” It paralleled the road for 105 feet, and was 30 feet wide. In three 
stories and garret floor, it claimed about 70 rooms. The stables and carriage 
sheds were behind this building. A large comfortably furnished room of 
the northern corner of the first floor of this building was chosen as the 
Senate Chamber. Remarked Ritchie, “It is one where the merry jingle of 
the waggoner’s bells will occasionally enliven their deliberations.” 

Ritchie looked over the grounds. A two-story building, at the north end 
of the main hotel, towards Warrenton, was used as a Tavern, with the ad- 
vertised caution that it was outside the circle of hotels and cabins. From the 
years of the War Between the States into the next century, this same build- 
ing was known as the Warrenton House; in 1945 it was to be restored as 
a charming and leisurely dinner house. 

“I have never seen the place look so beautiful,” wrote Ritchie that Sun- 
day night. “It is covered with one mass of verdure — trees and shrubs neat- 
ly trimmed — the walks on each side bloom with roses and the blue moun- 
tains in the distance. A meadow with trees, to the right of the main build- 
ing, is enclosed with a net of iron wire, and here roam fourteen fallow-deer, 
several of them milk-white. In another lot may be seen two grotesque Buffa- 
lo cows, who go and return with the cows. One of them moves in front, 
and the other brings up the rear, driving on the cows.” 

A line of cabins that thrust out from either end of the main hotel formed 
a great semi-circle, stopped by the chord of Barrows Run, flowing down to 
the Rappahannock. The whole semicircular courtyard sloped down-hill to 
the Run, and on its banks, an octagonal Greek temple protected the sulphur 
spring, a replica of a Grecian Temple of Love. From the Spring, a broad 
brick walk led up the slope to the divided stair-case of the hotel veranda; 
other brick walks connected the broad walk with the cabins. In the center 
of this courtyard, stood a marble lyre fountain, spouting a stream of water 
about 20 feet high, and disappointingly thin, some said, about the size of 
a lady’s little finger. And too, enough water never seemed to fall to fill up the 
basin, due possibly to evaporation, or leakage. There were several smaller 

ntains. 
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The sulphur spring temple was a Lourdes of health for visitors. From 
atop a wall, a blue-veined white marble statue of Hygeia surveyed her de- 
votees serenely. A pulpit-like wooden bar, with drop-leaf front, served her 
adherents with glasses, and there were convenient benches. 

The one-room cabins of Chief Justice Marshall and President Monroe 
stood near the main broad walk. Two and three-story buildings at the ends 
of the semicircle of cabins were the Williamsburg House and Norfolk Place. 
Fauquier Springs claimed about 230 individual lodging rooms, all numbered. 
Crowding began when the guest list rose to about 450. Beyond the Spring 
a Bath-House, and in the courtyard, a bowling alley, finished the list of 
buildings on the main grounds. There was a race-course, the Victoria 
Course, with spectator and judges’ stands, a half-mile away. 

The dining room of the main hotel was in the basement floor, which 
here and in Rowdy Hall was not below the earth, but was about a step 
above it. In addition to the dining room, which was 144 by 30 feet, the 
same floor held also the kitchen and servants’ hall. The two top floors of 
this building, the third and fourth floors, contained about 70 lodging rooms. 
Water was piped to all large apartments in the building. 

The second floor, with its wide veranda, was the main floor of the hotel; 
it held the ball room, 100 by 4o feet, and two sitting rooms, one used for 
billiards, the other a ladies’ drawing room. A reading room and an office 
were on this floor. The ball room was divided in the middle by a double 


archway, affording two openings; under these arches the promenade pre 


ceding the ball would be led, a platform for the orchestra placed under one | 


of the arches, and the dancing begin. Chandeliers lighted the ball room. 

All of these buildings were about fifteen or sixteen years old in 1849. 
The first building by a white man here had been a lodge built by Captain 
Hancock Lee about 1791 or 1792. Captain Lee, a friend of Daniel Boone, 
and the founder of Leestown in Kentucky, suffered chronic gout and con 
sidered the sulphur water excellent for the complaint. At some time in an 
unwritten prehistoric era, the Indian village of Tanxnitania had stood here. 
The Captain’s son, Hancock Lee, Jr., along with Thomas Green, had pro- 
moted these later developments. 

On this Sunday evening, there was no dancing. By the efforts of Colonel 
Munford, the Clerk, the farther division of the Ball Room had been neatly 
covered with matting, a dais had been elevated, and on it a rocking-chait 
for Mr. Speaker Hopkins had been placed. Twenty small tables, at which 
two could sit, and 120 chairs and some benches were arranged in order for 
members of the House. 
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“About seventy members are here tonight,” wrote Ritchie. “Others are 
expected tomorrow. The mountain air has made them forget the cholera. 
They mean to finish the Code in the shortest possible time. 

“Some of the members’ wives and families are here, and a few resident 
ladies. Louis Weber is already here with his orchestra, and in his band is 
one of the famous Steyermarkische, also Wagner, whose fine solos on the 
Clarionet, in the Richmond Theater, you cannot have forgotten.” In usual 
seasons, the musicians played an hour or two every noon, and for the ball 
every evening until ten or eleven o'clock. Once a week they would give a 
concert at half dollar per ticket. The five Germans played various instru- 
ments but a customary instrumentation was two violins, a bass viole, and a 
clarinet, together with either the flute, the octave flute or the French horn, 
for the same man played any one of the three. 

“Mr. Scott, Speaker of the Senate, is not arrived yet. Mr. Welton at 
Alexandria is recovering from his late indisposition; also Mr. Lane of Lee, 
attacked by cholera at Washington, as I hear. Both of these men were 
unwell before they left Richmond.” 

On Monday, June 11th, a majority of members were arrived. The House 
met punctually, and a chapter on the “Public Revenue” was discussed. By 
evening members from the Tide-water were wearing overcoats. The cor- 
respondent for the Whig cried: “Where is it that the itinerant Italian 
musician will not reach? One is grinding away music under my window 
at this time.” 

The next morning the Senate convened and soon adjourned. The House 
met at 10 o'clock, Mr. Sheffey in the Chair. A variety of speeches: the at- 
tacks of the press in Richmond, complaints that members weren't getting 
enough time to read bills in their rooms before voting. 

By evening there were new arrivals of Senators and members; there were 
now about 250 guests at the Springs. A crowd collected around the Post 
Office of the hotel to get papers and news from home, for this was the first 
mail of the week. Everyone noted the cholera was increasing in Richmond. 
Since the Public Printer had been given permission to send manuscript and 
documents to and from the printing press in Richmond, a petition had been 
addressed to the U. S. Postmaster General to establish daily mail between 
Fauquier and Richmond. 

For the first time since the arrival of the Legislature, on Thursday the 
sun came out, a contrast to the previous cool rainy weather. Members and 
Senators kept arriving, along with a “few bright cheeks and laughing eyes.” 
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Friday morning was still bright and sunny, and new members continued 
coming in, among them, Lane of Lee, who had had the cholera attack in 
Washington. Ritchie noted regretfully that the Revision Committee had 
substituted the word “State” for the time-honored “Commonwealth.” 

Mr. Ritchie wrote up the debates every night; often he added other 
observations. 

“Saturday, June 16 — Both Senate and House met this morning; the 
House at 9% a.m. by the sound of the bugle. This evening a merry cotillion 
is moving in the ballroom, a few daughters of the neighborhood and the 
juveniles here — here and there a young bachelor of the Legislature. I hear 
Weber’s band, which will not be full till next week. 

“Among the main arrivals today was Col. Dillar of Amherst. We had 
to extort from him the news of his late success in the elections. 

“Mr. Beckham has established a daily line of Stages to Washington, with 
four large black mules; we now get Washington papers of the same mom- 
ing and daily mail from the Federal City. I hear nothing more of the daily 
line to Fredericksburg and Richmond. 

“I was in Warrenton for half an hour; saw but few persons and picked 
up no news. On the edge of town is the neat buff-colored brick residence 
of Ex-Governor William Smith. We here saw for the first time a wire fence. 
A low stone fence is first erected, then four stout wires are stretched from 
post to post and supported by a vertical wire from top to bottom. The origt 
nal plan of completing the fence in this way seems to have been abandoned 
for some reason; it runs a short distance, and then completed with upright 
sharp-pointed panels. 

“June 18, Sunday. We had no religious exercises here, I regret to say. 
Some members went to Warrenton and heard good sermons. Mr. Forbes, 
the Whig delegate from Buckingham for next session, is here now, just 
elected for the present session. He seems to be a pleasant gentleman. 

“June 19. We are pained to hear this evening of the death of Mr. Polk. 
Comparatively young, he goes down to the grave full of honor, connected 
with some of the glorious évents of his country’s history. 

“We are delighted to shake hands with Dr. Griffin, delegate from South- 
ampton, who by reports, died of cholera. It was amusing for him to cor 
tradict the report of his own death. 

“Among arrivals today, are several pretty faces. We need ladies to make 
up a ball, and last night some of the grave and reverend seigniors made up 
an entirely masculine cotillion. Some of them, especially those from the 
West, tripped the light fantastic with agility and grace. 
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Fauquier Springs — Western Side 
From Album of Virginia’’—Albert Beyers, 1857. 
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“June 20 — ‘Resolved, by the General Assembly of Virginia, That we 
have heard with deep sensibility of the death of James K. Polk, late Presi- 
dent of the United States, who died at Nashville, Tennessee, on the 15th 
instant. 

“‘Resolved, That as testimony of our high respect for this distinguished 
citizen, the members and officers of the General Assembly of Virginia, will 
wear the usual badge of mourning for thirty days.’ 

“June 21 — The longest and hottest day of the year. The burning sun 
is rapidly turning yellow the beautiful fields on the farm here. Harvest 
will begin early next week. Despite the oppressive weather, both Houses 
have worked with zeal. 

“New arrivals continue —all the Senate are here but Messrs. Fry and 
Kane — and very few members of the House, not more than four or five, 
are absent. Lest our fair friends may not visit the Springs from fear of not 
finding accommodations, the gallant single members of both Houses pledge 
themselves to make room for them. We have had no regular ball yet. A 
few fair dancers are still wanting. 

“The foreign news has excited much interest. Last evening I saw the 
members of the Band, all Germans, listening with open ears to the accounts 
of the glorious deeds of their liberal brethren of the old world, read from 
the original German by one of their number. 

“June 22 — Another excessively hot day. Mr. Syme gave notice that a 
phrenologist, Dr. M. Bayliss, of Warrenton, would tonight give an intro- 
ductory lecture. It was the first time he had had an opportunity of examin- 
ing the crania of the Legislature. 

“Senator Mason and Mr. Parker, member of Congress from Page district, 
are here, the former on his way to the University, as a visitor. 

“This place is filling — at dinner today, we had two tables the length of 
the spacious Ball-room, and one sidetable filled. Tonight we had a very gay 
and pleasant ball — some agreeable belles having recently arrived. 

“June 24, Sunday — We had religious services today in the late Ball- 
room, now the House of Delegates. The Minister was Dr. Balch, of the 
Presbyterian Church, who pronounced an interesting discourse . . . He is 
a divine of great learning, but of some eccentricity. He read the grst psalm, 
selected as the most suitable for the occasion, being, as he expressed it, em- 
phatically the anti-cholera passage of Scripture. 

“About noon today we had a violent storm, with thunder and lightning. 
If the theory is true, there is no ozone or cholera in this atmosphere. The 
copious showers have purified the atmosphere, which for three days has 
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been light heated copper; tonight we have a refreshing breeze. From the 
deaths of valuable citizens in the papers, I perceive the disease is on the 
advance. 

“June 27, Wednesday — The rich yellow crops of the wheat fields on the 
farm here, are falling rapidly before the merry reapers. Harvest commenced 
Tuesday. The lawn and meadows have also been recently shorn of their 
abundant grass. The members are generally well and contented, devoting 
themselves to business for five or six hours in the morning, and after study- 
ing their complex lessons for the next day, participate in healthy exercise 
and sports, or in the ball room at night, taking part, but mostly, lookers on. 
The company is increasing; there is a cotillion each evening. For one hour 
after dinner, we have exquisite operatic or miscellaneous music from Weber's 
fine band, which is now complete. 

“Mr. Patton, one of the Revisors, is here, and today has been engaged 
with the Committee on the 5th bill, the Criminal Code — the printing of 
which will soon be completed — Mr. Robinson, the other Revisor, is ex- 
pected here also. 

“June 30, Saturday — There have been a great many arrivals today; the 
place is full; and tonight there was a merry dance — the ball room being lit 
up with numerous sparkling eyes. 

“July 1. Another Sabbath, but without any public religious services. 
Tonight, however, we are to have a sermon from the Rev. Norton (Episco- 
palian) of Warrenton, who is said to be a young man of fine talents. In the 
ball room, the church of today, I observed this morning some of the prettiest 
girls and greatest belles, aided by a member of the House, giving religious 
instruction to the young. 

“Mr. Forbes of Buckingham has for some days been detained from his 
seat by indisposition. He is recovering. 

“July 2 — Nothing has yet been said as the manner in which the anni- 
versary of our existence as a sovereign and Independent Confederacy is to 
be celebrated. Mr. Sheffey of the House, I hear, is to deliver an address at 


Warrenton on the 4th. 
“Mr. Nelson, the amiable and beloved 1st door keeper of the Senate, 


has been very ill for several days. His disease is bilious diarrhoea. We te 
et to receive tonight accounts of a new eruption of cholera in Richmond. 
“Last night we had a violent gust of wind, which cooled the air, and today 
has been delicious. This evening I witnessed a beautiful sunset from the 
hill overlooking the grounds, which threw a rosy tint over the mountains 
in the distance. The herd of deer was browzing at our feet. 
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“July 3. At a meeting of members and visitors this afternoon, Col. H. L. 
Hopkins in the chair, it was resolved to celebrate tomorrow. A committee 
was appointed, Mr. Pannill chairman, and they have invited Col. Munford 
to read the Declaration and Mr. Trible of the Senate to pronounce a short 
address. 

“The Cabinet of General Taylor has violated every profession with which 
he came into power. Maj. Edmund Christian has been ostracized, to make 
way for Mr. Hall, a former Whig delegate from this county, who was 
here a few days since, procuring signatures for the place, we hear.” 

The Warrenton Flag heard rumors: “We learn there is discontent felt 
by members of the Legislature because of their accommodations . . . We 
understand almost every room at the Springs is occupied by members of the 
legislature and their officers . . . This may seem strange to those who have 
witnessed the crowds that annually go there. In behalf of the State whose 
money they are receiving, we hope the legislature will speedily complete 
their labors and adjourn.” 


Correspondent “D.” of the Alexandria Gazette wrote: 


“July 4 — Early in day, motion was made in House to adjourn, but voted 
down . . . the motion was frequently renewed, to the great annoyance of 
those interested in progress. Those who voted for adjournment, honestly 
desired a celebration of our National Holiday. It might be that some few 
had not written to their overseers concerning their cattle, wheat, or tobacco, 
or a letter to some fair lady left behind them might have been left unfinished 
when the House was called together . . . 

“The Senate adjourned soon after meeting. Many members now have 
their wives with them; 8 or 10 have gone to the lower part of the State where 
the cholera is raging . . .” 


Of the same day, wrote Mr. Ritchie: 


“If it had been stated in the House this morning that an orator and reader 
had been selected to do honor to the occasion, I am satisfied the House would 
have adjourned. But it was not done . . . Little was done today. 

“Tonight we had a nice ball, with some new and fair faces. A few of 
the members today visited Warrenton, where there were an oration and a 
ladies’ fair; and Jefferson, in Culpeper, where they had a temperance speech, 
and also a fair. 

“We regret to hear of the ravages of Cholera on James River and in 


Richmond.” 
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By the 6th of July, Mr. Thomas Green was making extensive arrange- 
ments for the accommodation of visitors. He was adding a new dining room 
under the spacious western portico, to be “elegantly fitted up” with large 
glass windows, and had sent for tents to be erected for the young men who 
might visit the Springs. 


Wrote Correspondent “D.” of the Alexandria Gazette: 


“July 10 — Persons continue to pour in from the country to hear the 
debates. Some members who went home, have not yet returned. Mr. Moore 
of Wayne and Cabell, left a few days ago for home with the intention of 
remaining, and I doubt not will be happier there than he was at the new 
Capitol. 

“July 12 —. . . some of the (House) members seem anxious to get through 
the business . . . 25 members are absent; they have taken flight to the 
country for recreation, and the Civil Code is suffering in consequence.” 


Again Mr. Ritchie: 

“July 14— Mr. Kinney of the Senate, and Mr. Watson of the House, 
have been kept from their seats for several days by indisposition, but have 
nearly recovered. Mr. Bassell of the House has been ill, but is better tonight. 
A very sudden change has taken place in the weather, which is as cool as 


October, and blankets are comfortable. 
“July 17 — Mr. Thos. L. Nelson, 1st Doorkeeper of the Senate, died a 


few minutes since, in his soth year . . . His death must cast a gloom over 
the large circle here.” 


Mr. “D.” of Alexandria: 


“July 18—. . . Cin the House) at 1 o'clock . . . was announced the 
death of Mr. Nelson . . . the House adjourned . . . The funeral sermon 
(was held) in the Hall of the House of Delegates by Rev. Mr. Atkinson. 
No relative was present. There will be no ball tonight because of the death 
of Mr. N. Music and other festivities have been suspended during the day.” 


Mr. Nelson was buried that evening in a grove near the Springs. 


Mr. Ritchie: 

“Thursday, July 19 — The House decided against any scheme for the so- 
named ‘protection of the rights of married women’ — the bright cheeks and 
lustrous eyes of many fair creatures who watched the scene are not free 


from responsibility for the extended debate. Their presence inspired ani- 
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mated words, which not even rigid parliamentary rules could repress. ‘There 
was more truth in a remark made to me today by a sweet girl with large, 
melting Juno eyes, than in all the essays: ‘If a lady entrusts her heart with a 
gentleman, may she not also entrust the far less precious property which 
she brings with her?’ You know that I am not a marrying one, and will 
accept me as an impartial judge. 

“I see from the books of the Hotel, that Ellwood Fisher and family of 
Cincinnati, reached here today. He is the author of the masterly Lecture on 
the North and South, and of an able vindication of his great work against 
strictures of ‘Justice’ in the Louisville Journal. 

“Saturday, July 21 — Tonight a large number of the members of the 
Legislature addressed a letter to Mr. Ellwood Fisher, inviting him to an 
oldfashioned Virginia supper, as a token of gratitude for his vindication of 
Southern rights.” 


“D.” of the Alexandria Gazette: 


“July 24 — Among the visitors today (are) the Governor of the State, 
the ex-Governor, and Mr. Ellwood Fisher. A supper is to be given him next 
Monday night . . . Mr. Fisher is a plain looking man, of middle age, of 
quaker origin and a Virginian by birth. 

“Many strangers are crowding in and the tents have arrived, which will 
be erected, should occasion require.” 

At the end of July, the Piedmont Whig of Warrenton announced “there 
are 400 visitors at the Springs, and there is room for more.” 

“July 25 — Today was the most fruitless session I have seen here. 

“L. E. Harvie, Esq., delegate elect from Amelia, who was attacked by 
fever on the night of his arrival, and for several days was in a very dangerous 
condition, is now much better. There are very few invalids here now. 

“Friday, July 27 — We are much excited this evening by the statement 
in the Union of the outrage committed in New Orleans, the abduction of 
a refuge patriot from Cuba. If true, and our government does its duty, 
we may witness some striking developments, and the annexation of Cuba, 
sooner than the most sanguine anticipate. We have here now an accom- 
plished native of Cuba, who is a liberalist and champion of annexation 
(General Ambrosio Gonzalez). He has a magnificent voice, and, in giving 
full effect to the splendid air from the Puritani, ‘Suona La Tromba,’ I was 
struck with the emphasis with which he parted forth the magic word 
‘Liberta!’ At the close of every night’s ball we have a rich treat in his 
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music, and that of some excellent singers of the other sex. Tonight he sang 
with unusual spirit, after the news from New Orleans.” 

The Petersburg Intelligencer was “regretting that Richmond Whig con- 
tinues its sneers at the Legislature for what it is pleased to call its ‘discredit- 
able panic.’ . . . with its columns filled with sanitary advice, and with the 
knowledge of its Editors that such a pestilence has rarely scourged man- 
kind, the Whig is constantly firing its squibs at men, not citizens of Rich- 
mond, because they removed from a pestilential atmosphere . . . A writer in 
the Whig complains that the Legislature did not adjourn on the 4th of 
July. Now . . . if the two Houses had adjourned, they would have been 
arraigned for frolicking instead of working.” 


But let the Whig be heard: 


“Saturday, July 28th, 1849 — 

“The alligators rise ‘generally.’ They get their breakfast by eight o'clock. 
Some repair to the fine Portico and sun themselves, others read their news- 
papers received the evening before. The more exercise-loving, go to the 
Ten Pin Alleys, where they endeavor to riddle the pins like they do the 
Code, or strive to knock down all but the boy. Others who have the cue, 
go over to the Billiard Room, and seek a knowledge of the canons. Nine 
o'clock comes. A fine looking little youth goes to one end of the Portico and 
plays ‘Old Dan Tucker’ with a French Horn (bugle as Speaker Hopkins 
always calls it); he then goes to the other end, and indulges in a fancy 
Polka. This is called ‘blowing ’em up’ or ‘Capt. Hopkin’s Company parade 
here.’ In a little while the Ten Pin Alley yields up its contents, the rum- 
bling of the balls is hushed, and the pin boy’s occupation’s gone until the ad- 
journment of the House, or until a sufficient number of members have 
slipped out to raise a game, and find themselves at the alley again. The 
Billiard Room is deserted. The House meets. 

“The working members, like so many Hindoo Children, open their books 
before them. Those who are not so well versed in legal lore, and not ex- 
actly pleased with the warmth of the room, slip out of a side window, 
and stretch themselves on the Portico benches. Others of the same class 
lean back in their chairs, and with their boots, which need none of the 
musk of Araby to give them a perfume, perched on a pine table, under your 
nose, and eyes too, as if they regarded them a natural curiosity, they address 
themselves to a quiet nap. 

“If the morning be warm, some member on a proposition to go into 
Committee of the Whole, gets up and makes a flaming speech for Bunkum, 
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which he is green enough to suppose the Reporters are going to print for 
him, and when he has delivered himself, probably slips out a side window, 
and is not seen in the Hall again during the sitting, unless there is a prob- 
ability of the ayes and noes being called, when he will come in quickly, 
and opening himself upwards like a Jack-knife from his seat, say ‘Mr. 
Speaker I beg leave to record my vote.’ “Leave! Leave!’ say many voices 
at the same time, not knowing how long it will be, before it is their case. 

“If the morning be a cool one; or rainy, as today, the talking fever is 
low. One member simply rises, and says ‘Mr. Speaker I think such words 
should be struck out of such a line!’ Voices: ‘Yes — strike them out.’ An- 
other, ‘Mr. Speaker — I don’t think the section would read right then; they 


had better remain.’ Same voices, ‘Let them remain — let them alone.’ 


“Thus this Revision of the Civil and Criminal Code of Virginia ap- 
proaches its termination. Long speeches have been made on unimportant 
subjects, and upon those demanding, by their importance, consideration, 
the previous question has been moved by some member, because they did 
not happen to be of interest to his peculiar locality, and all opportunity 
for proper examination cut off. The ‘fiduciary,’ an important question, 
was spoken on for three days; provisions were proposed, discussed, voted 
and adopted. The sections were matured, and verbal corrections made; 
and one member got up one morning, and moved that the sections be all 
stricken out — the House agreed to it! The whole Chapter was then thrown 
into confusion, and the substitutes adopted since have not corrected it. 
Many incongruities exist and many references made to sections which have 


been stricken out. Such will be the Revised Code of Virginia of ’49.” 


On Monday night, July 30th, the Supper to Ellwood Fisher began soon 
after nine and closed at half past twelve. It took place in the large drawing 
room at two parallel tables, “handsomely lit up and dotted with champagne 
and other wine bottles.” Over 100 Senators, members, and their guests, 
were seated. Gen. Scott, speaker of the Senate, was to preside, but he was 
kept away by illness. The duties of President were performed by Speaker 
Hopkins of the House, aided by Faulkner, Strother and G. W. Munford, 
Vice Presidents. 

There were twelve regular toasts, each “set off by some appropriate air 
from Weber’s delightful band, which the ladies in the ball-room above 
vouchsafed at a late hour; not, however, without an arch expression of 
offended dignity at being treated as ‘outsiders.’ Some of them yielded to 
curiosity and glanced at the speakers through doors and windows.” An- 
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other toast introduced Mr. Fisher. His speech, reported in a full page by 


Ritchie, was in substance as follows: 


“When England recognized our Independence, Virginia being in pos- 
session of the Northwestern territory, it was conceded to us by that treaty. 
Thus that empire was secured to the Union, together with control of the 
Ohio, the Mississippi, the Lakes, and an almost unobstructed march to the 
Pacific. 

“Virginia gave this empire to the Union. 

“We witnessed within the year a conspiracy to overthrow the power and 
territorial rights of the South. We have intelligence of a recent assemblage 
at Cleveland, in Northern Ohio, a part of the Northwest Territory, to aid 
this scheme of plundering, among others, this Commonwealth. The motive 
is to protect the whole of our remote territories from the institutions of 
half the States of this Union. . . . Idolatry and polygamists are resorting 
thither without restraint. . . . The only people it is proposed to prohibit 
from going to California are the people of fifteen Southern States . . . (who) 
may be permitted to go there, only they must not be allowed to take their 
slaves. 

“In the Ordinance of 1787 the intention was of preserving equality of 
the two sections in the Senate. The moralists of Cleveland and Buffalo 
have determined to employ the power of the Union to prevent the exten- 
sion of slavery. The people of the South are to be compelled to choose 
between renouncing their institutions, or renouncing emigration. . . . 

“What is the plan by which it is proposed to overthrow that ascendancy 
which the South has in the public councils? . . . It is to secure a numerical 
majority in every department of government. To accomplish this, the 
North is to be inflamed by lust for California Gold, to plunder the South 
in the Senate, and thus to deprive her of legislative and executive power. 
Who are the schemers in this plot? The surviving fragments of the houses 
of Braintree and Kinderhook. 

“Last year the tri-colored party assembled at Buffalo, offering the mines 
of California and the entire public domain as bribes for the voice of the 
multitude. 

“Nor let the South underrate the issue. Let her consider the consequences 
of conceding the Northwestern territory to the North. Let her not under- 
rate the value of California. It cannot be cultivated without slave labor, for 
its cultivation requires irrigation, and can only be carried on in large tracts 
with considerable capital and great command of labor, such as the South 
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alone can supply; if the South does not assert her territorial rights, her every 
right will fall before Northern aggression. 

“The Northern States, under their peculiar systems, are rapidly assuming 
the characteristics of communism. The taxation of New York and Ohio, 
exceeds the taxation of Great Britain, compared with its property. But a 
worse condition is approaching: whilst they change laws to augment power 
of the majority, their individual property and social influence of that majority 
are passing into the hands of the few. 

“There is no contrivance of human wisdom to reconcile these adverse 
movements. The shock of conflict will come.” 

A toast introduced General Henry S. Foote, Senator from Mississippi. 
He answered, in substance: 


“The glory which (Mr. Fisher) earned as a writer and speaker in the 
last 12 months, has been won in fields almost unknown to Southern enter- 
prise. He has been contending with a foe adjudged, until a year or two 
past, to be too contemptible for notice. 

“Never will Mississippi forsake Virginia and South Carolina in the strug- 
gle almost at hand.” 

(Here Foote received a note from some friend, asking him to remark on 


Colonel Benton.) 


“I am informed the Senator from Missouri is no longer in political exist- 
ence . . . he fell a victim to certain blows upon him by a Senator from the 
Palmetto State.” 

He offered a toast to the South, and toasts were then proffered to the in- 
vited guests: to Conway Robinson, to the Legislators of Virginia, to Judge 
Scott, whose letter dated from Oakwood, in regret of his absence by illness, 
was read; to John S. Barbour of Culpeper, not present, to the Governor of 
Virginia, to John S. Pendleton, to the Hon. Jeremiah Morton, and to Judge 
Richard H. Field, not present. 

Nineteen volunteer toasts were offered. Then Col. Spalding of the Vir- 
ginia press announced “there was present this evening a Cuban patriot. His 
presence brought to mind the recent abduction from a Southern city of a 
Spanish refugee under our flag; he would say to the Captain General of 
Cuba, may it prove to him a Molino del Rey!” and he gave the health of 
Gen. Ambrosio Gonzalez. 

Gonzalez gave his toast: “To the coming sister of the South, to the future 
gem State of the Union, the Island of Cuba.” 
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Ten more toasts were offered, one to the memory of Mrs. Madison, one 
by Mr. Ritchie, the eldest present member of the press, and a concluding 
toast to mine host. 

On 3rd of August, Mr. Syme of the House stated that “today had been 
set apart by the President as a day of National Fast and Prayer for the 
Scourge which has swept over our land.” Mr. S. thought they should ad- 
journ; the motion was carried. 

“Last night and this morning, a large audience listened to Lectures by 
the Rev. W. A. Smith, President of Randolph Macon, on slavery. His ex- 
position of the conservative operation of Slavery, in sending forth indivi- 
duals well trained to civilize and enlighten Africa, and in presenting in the 
Southern States a barrier against the march of foreign agrarianism across our 
mighty territory, was forcible.” 

On Friday evening, August roth, Mr. Ritchie wrote: “I was unwell this 
morning and missed the House. A prescription from my friend Dr. (Gen- 
eral) Boykin of Isle of Wight put me right again. Next week the long array 
of tents on the lawn, and the lodgings left vacant, will leave abundant room 
for visitors. 

“Monday, August 13 — In the House on motion of Stovall, it was resolved 
that Thomas Green, Commissioner of this State, be employed to receive all 
moneyes due from the United States to Virginia. Segar said he had heard 
that 15,000 or $20,000 were still due. 

“Leave was given to compensate the Revisors, and to pay for the use of 
the rooms and furniture at Fauquier Springs. 

“Tuesday, Aug. 14 — Conway moved to fill the blanks with $1,500 to 
each Revisor, and $500 for the use of the rooms and furniture at the 
Fauquier Springs. Mr. Moncure said the Legislature had had the entire 
control of the most important rooms of the Springs, to the exclusion of visi- 
tors, and that some compensation should be made. 

“Wednesday, August 15 — . . . the amendments reduce the compensa 
tion for the use of the rooms and furniture at Fauquier Springs from $500 
to $250.” 

On Thursday, August 16th, Speaker Scott pronounced his valedictory to 
the Senate. The next day Speaker Hopkins spoke his own farewell address, 
and at 2 p.m. of August 17th the General Assembly adjourned. 

Truly prophesied, visitors did pour in after the Legislature left. On 
Tuesday, the 4th of September, a ring tournament was held at Fauquier 
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Springs. Between four and five hundred spectators were present; “a large 

rtion of whom were ladies.” Thirteen Knights entered the list, and Mr. 
Jno. S. Green was the successful champion; Miss R., of Washington, was 
his Queen of Love and Beauty. A Steeple Chase was held the following 
Thursday. Turner Ashby, of Fauquier, was the winner, and crowned Miss 
M. P., of Fauquier, as his Queen. 

During the last week of September, the Rappahannock River became 
navigable by canal as far as Fauquier Springs. This Canal, along with the 
eventual completion of the Orange and Alexandria Railway, were the 
Springs’ long awaited assets in accessibility. 

Thomas Green was to seek in vain for compensation. On February 5, 
1850, the Legislature in Richmond considered a bill “to enquire into the ex- 

iency of providing further compensation to Thomas Green, for the use of 
his buildings by the general assembly during the extra session of the last leg- 
islature.” On March 2st, the bill was laid upon the table. In January of 


1851, the bill was revived and by March 18 of that same year, was again 
laid on the table. 
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DERWENT IN POWHATAN COUNTY 
And General Robert E. Lee's Sojourn There in the Summer of 1865 


Descriptive Notes by Byrp PENDLETON JERVEY* 


With Illustrations from Contemporary Photographs and from Sketches 
of the Interior of the House by R. M. Allyn 


TuesE notes descriptive of “Derwent” in Powhatan County, Virginia, where 
General Lee found such rest for his war-wearied spirit and body could find 
no more fitting introduction than the words of Doctor Douglas Southall 
Freeman describing the General’s acceptance of Mrs. Elizabeth Randolph 
Preston Cocke’s invitation that he and Mrs. Lee should take possession of 
that property which formed part of the Cocke family estate in Cumberland 
and Powhatan Counties. In his editorial — “Derwent Must be Saved” — 
appearing in The Richmond News Leader, June 17th, 1947, Doctor Free- 
man wrote: 


After Appomattox, General R. E. Lee came back to Richmond and did not leave 
the city between April 15 and the last week in June except for a visit to Colonel 
Thomas H. Carter at Pampatike, King William County. John Stewart was more 
than willing that General Lee should remain in the familiar Franklin Street home 
the family had occupied in 1864-65. Characteristically, Mr. Stewart proposed that 
if General Lee pay rent at all, it be in Confederate money, as provided by the war- 
time lease. General Lee, though deeply grateful, could not consent to this. He felt 
that he must get to work and earn a living for his wife and unmarried daughters. It 
was his wish, also, to get away from the endless file of visitors who climbed the same 
steps that now admit to the Lee House. Some of these visitors were importunate; 
some were emotionally disturbed. It was not easy for a tired paroled prisoner of war 
to receive all of them. Lee was not an escapist, as the word now is used, but he was 
in need of a season of quiet. 

An invitation extended by Mrs. Elizabeth Randolph Cocke, of Oakland, Cumber- 
land County, came at that time. Mrs. Cocke sensed the situation that had arisen and 
with beautiful delicacy of feeling she offered Mrs. Lee and the family the use of a 
vacant “cottage,” as she termed it, on her Powhatan property. The cottage was fur- 

*Byrd Pendleton Jervey (Mrs. William Palmer Jervey) has for several years past been making 
a detailed study of the old houses in Powhatan County; accumulating a great amount of valuable 


facts in = to their construction and numberless photographs of exteriors and interiors of the 
houses. en her investigations have been completed Mrs. Jervey expects to publish her work, 


which would indeed be a marked contribution to the history of Virginia homes. 
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nished, Mrs. Cocke explained; adjacent ground could be cultivated. Mrs. Cocke 
followed her written invitation with a visit to Mrs. Lee, to whom she described the 
property and the neighborhood. 

The Lees accepted the invitation and, between June 26 and 30, went to Oakland 
by way of the James River and Kanawha Canal.! After a week at the Cocke mansion, 
the family moved to Derwent. It was there that General Lee projected the history 
he never was to write of the Army of Northern Virginia. Under the simple roof of 
Derwent he penned some of the letters in which he urged Southerners to take such 
work as they could find, to participate in elections and to labor without needless re- 
pining for the rebuilding of their wasted land. These letters, written in the quiet of 
the country, are among the noblest of the monuments of the great Southern demigod. 
Derwent above all is historic in the life of Lee and of the South because Judge Brock- 
enbrough rode up the lane one day in August and brought the news that Lee had 
been elected president of Washington College. Lee listened to the judge, promised 
to consider the offer and at Derwent, on the 24th of August, wrote the letter of 
acceptance that opened the rich years at Lexington and gave a new example to the 
Southern States.” 


At Trenholm in Powhatan County on the old Cartersville road (now 
distinguished as Route 629 in the Virginia State Highway System) is the 
inconspicuous entrance to a well worn private road winding westward 
through woods and fields, at some two miles distance bringing to view a 
simple frame structure embowered by mighty white oak and hickory trees. 
Set against the western sky the traveler on this old road sees the house of 
“Derwent” which in the summer of 1865 afforded gracious shelter to Gen- 
eral Robert E. Lee and his wife, their daughters and son, Custis Lee. As 
the traveler looks upon this house his spirit is filled with the reverence of a 
pilgrim who beholds a sacred shrine. In this house, far from the madding 
strife of war's aftermath, a place of wondrous quiet beyond the city streets 
where tumult reigned, the spirit of the leader of the armies of the Confed- 
erate States of America won the victory of peace. Gaunt and dilapidated 
is the house today; fragile frame after so many years of exposure to the 
natural elements, having had only a necessary minimum of repair to keep 
it standing. This is the house made with hands —a perishable thing — in 
which General Lee wrought, by prayer and thought, an indestructible 
spiritual heritage for his beloved land that no adverse circumstance of suc- 


1Richmond Daily Times (Richmond, Virginia), Thursday, June 29, 1865, page 5, column 1 — 
“General Lee — This distinguished gentleman and his family left Richmond yesterday afternoon 
on the packet boat for Cartersville. We understand that it is his intention to remain away from 
the city most of the summer.” 

2For a full account of General Lee’s days at “Derwent” see Freeman, R. i’. Lee, A Biography, 
Volume IV, pages 188 et seq.; and Lee, Recollections and Letters of General Robert E. Lee, 
Pages 170 et seq. 
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ceeding years has ever been able to impair. Beneath the shelter of this roof 
was perfected in suffering the spirit of power in this man — power which 
went forth throughout the Southland enabling the people to rise from the 


ashes of war and advance triumphantly in the life of the new era. 


Leaving Richmond by the Packet Boat of the James River and Kanawha 
Canal late in the afternoon of Wednesday, June 28, 1865, the Lees travel- 
ing all night reached Pemberton as the rising sun sent shafts of light over 
the land and a new day came to the Virginia country side. Captain Edmund 
Randolph Cocke (a son of Mrs. Cocke, of Oakland), some thirty years 
later vividly recalled memories of the days that the Lees spent at “Derwent.” 
In 1896 Captain Cocke wrote from “Oakland” to Captain Robert E. Lee, Jr.’ 


. .. The General came up with your mother and sisters about the last of June [1865], 
General Custis Lee having preceded them a day or two on Traveller. At that time 
our mode of travel was on the canal by horse-packet; leaving Richmond at a little 
before sunset, the boat reached Pemberton, our landing, about sunrise. General Custis 
and I went down to meet them, and we all reached home [Oakland] in time for 
breakfast. That night on the boat the Captain had had the most comfortable bed put 
up that he could command, which was offered to your father. But he preferred to 
sleep on deck, which he did, with his military cloak thrown over him. No doubt that 
was the last night he ever spent under the open sky. After a week spent here, General 
Lee removed, with his family to “Derwent.” There he spent several months of quiet 
and rest, only interrupted by the calls of those who came in all honesty and sincerity 
to pay their respects to him. Old soldiers, citizens, men and women, all came without 
parade or ceremony. During this time he rode Traveller daily, taking sometimes 
long trips — once I recall, going to his brother's, Mr. Carter Lee’s, about twenty miles, 
and at another to Bremo, about thirty miles. During the month of August he was 
visited by Judge Brockenbrough of Lexington, who as Rector of the Board of Trustees 
of Washington College, tendered him, on behalf of the Board, the presidency of the 
college. After considering the matter for several weeks, he decided to accept this 

ition. . . . During that summer he was a regular attendant at the various churches 


in our neighborhood, whenever there was service . . . 


Thus it was that General Lee lived during the summer of the year 1865 
in Powhatan County, entering quietly into the life of the community, be- 
coming one with the people who so truly loved and revered him. 

Then, in the month of August came the call to the presidency of Wash- 
ington College, Lexington, a call which General Lee considered “a . . . 
door opened to him by Providence . . .”; a door that he could pass through 
and “thus make his few remaining years a comfort and a blessing to his 


3Lee, Recollections and Letters of General Robert E. Lee . . . pages 171-2. 
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suffering country.”* Accepting this call, in the latter part of September 
1865, General Lee, riding Traveller, made the journey from Derwent to 
Lexington, soon to be followed by his family. 

As one thinks of the days that General Lee spent at Derwent and the 
momentous things of the spirit that came to him there he feels the sacred- 
ness of the place. This is holy ground and here its house is as the taber- 
nacle of conquering faith that set a people free. 


A Description of the House at “Derwent” 


In design and construction the house is of the style so popular in the to- 
bacco growing section of Virginia. From a foundation of brick (exposed 
some thirty inches at the front of the house and some forty inches at the 
back) the frame house rises two full stories to a gabled roof between hand- 
some outside chimneys. Four windows, 24 x 40 inches in size, each with 
eight lights, open through the fourteen-inch thick foundation wall into the 
basement rooms. The blinds on the numerous windows of the original 
home have stationary slats and are swung on “hook and eye” hinges. The 

gs in both blinds and rounded frames have mitered covers and are plainly 
-visible. Back of the west chimney is a pent closet, a treasured possession 
in houses of like construction where closet space was at such great premium. 
The weather boarding extending over this closet indicates that it was part 
of the original structure. The seven-inch beaded yellow poplar weather 
boarding, secured to the house with square shop-made nails, has in places 
been so damaged by the elements that the beading is hardly visible, while 
some of the most seriously damaged boards have been replaced with plain 
pine ones of the same width. 

The small front porch with four slight columns supporting its roof has 
a simple balustrade at each end. The front door to the house, of “Cross 
and Bible” style, is 36 x 72 inches in size, its frame having a line of beading 
near the inner edge and an inch high moulding around the outer edge; a 
trim which is found on both window and door frames throughout the house. 
Over the front door is a transom effectively made of several lights of vary- 
ing sizes. This door opens into a hall,’ some 18% feet in length and 10% 
feet in width, which extends to the back of the original house; its 4-inch 
chair rail finished with a pretty beaded moulding, or “nosing,” 1% inches 


4See extract from address delivered by The Right Reverend J. P. B. Wilmer, Bishop of Louisi- 
ana, at the University of the South, Sewanee, Tennessee, after General Lee’s death; in Lee, 
Recollections and Letters of General Robert E. Lee, pages 182-3. 

5The ceilings of the hall and two rooms on the first floor of the house are 9 feet high. 
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in width. The 6-inch baseboard is similarly finished. The flooring through- 
out the original part of the house is of 6-inch rift pine, while the wood- 
work in the four main rooms and upper hall is identical with that of the 
main hall. To the left of the front door is the stairway leading to the floor 
above; with a newel post 3 x 3 inches with plain beveled cap of 4% x 4% 
inches, and an extremely plain baluster of 1% x 34-inch uprights supporting 
the hand rail. Just below the level of the 9-foot ceiling of the hall is a small 
landing from which three steps more ascend to the level of the second floor. 
The stairwell is guarded by a like plain baluster. 

On entering the house, to the left of the front door and immediately at 
the foot of the stairway, a door opens into a room some 18% x 24 feet in 
size, with large fire-place and mantelpiece 58 inches in height and 72 inches 
in width, the legs having three lines of finger fluting and supporting a panel 
finished with square ¥%-inch high moulding and three inset panels with 
beveled trim. To the right of the mantel is a cupboard (pent) closet hav- 
ing the unusual feature of ornamental doors, the double lower ones of 
paneled wood, the double upper ones each having four 8 x 10-inch lights 
bordered each side by narrower lights 4 inches in width. The framing of 
this cupboard is especially noticeable for its lines of fluting rising from a 
plain plinth block, with a bit of carving at the base between these lines® 

The room on the right of the hall was the parlor. The dimensions of 
this room, the trim and the size of the mantel are similar to those features 
of the room described above, though the ornamentation of the mantel is 
different. The fluted legs of this mantel rise from plain plinth blocks to 
beveled panels about 14 inches square while across the front, immediately 
over the fire-place opening are three sizable panels, the two on the ends 
being fluted while the central one is beveled. To the right of the mantel 
is a door of the “Cross and Bible” style that originally opened on to a side 


porch. 

Each of these rooms has two windows, one opening to the north and one 
to the south, affording splendid views of the once magnificent growth of 
trees that surrounded the house. 

Under the main stairway in the hall a flight of steps having rail and 
balusters leads to the basement where the dining room was. This dining 
room was of splendid proportions occupying a space as large as the main 
hall and parlor together. This room is lighted by plain casement windows 


which open into the room. 


6This room was veritably the heart of the house, for in it Mrs. Lee, practically an invalid from 
rheumatism, spent many of her hours tenderly cared for by her husband and daughters. In the 
cupboard in this room it is said that General Lee kept his books and valuable papers. 
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The fire-place in this dining room is 58 inches wide and 4o inches high, 
while to one side is a large closet with battened doors enclosing the lower 
and glass doors the upper section. Undoubtedly, glass and chinaware were 
kept in this closet. The ceiling in this room is made up of exposed timbers, 
some 8 x 10 inches, others 6 x 10 inches (all rough-hewn by adz), and the 
whip-sawed boards of the floor of the room and hall above it. From the 
dining room a door opened into the back yard from which a path led to the 
detached kitchen. 

Opposite the dining room a battened door opens into a room which was 
used as a storeroom. 

The second story of the house consists of a small hall, a small closet-like 
room, immediately opposite the stairs and to the front of the house, and 
two large rooms (corresponding to the two large rooms on the first floor). 
The small closet-like room, with one window, has a line of 3-inch moulding 
near the level of the top of the door frame on which a number of wooden 
pegs are set for the purpose of hanging garments. In this closet-like room 
is the well to the attic which is lighted by four small windows set in the 
gable ends of the house. Evidently this was the “packing room” of the house. 

The two large rooms on the second floor, of like size with the two rooms 
immediately beneath them, have like trim but plain mantels with mould- 
ing under the mantel shelf. The side walls and ceilings of these two rooms 
are made of 6-inch pine boards, and each room has windows back and 
front.’ 

The two halls (the lower large hall with stairways to both the second 
story and the basement), the two large rooms on the first floor, the base- 
ment dining room and storeroom, the closet-like room and the two large 
tooms on the second floor constituted the house at “Derwent” during the 
time of its occupancy by General and Mrs. Lee.* 


The Title to “Derwent” 


A note on the title to the “Derwent” farm, from the time of General Lee’s 
occupancy to the present day, is of interest in connection with the descrip- 
tion of the house. 


7The ceilings of these upstairs rooms are 7 feet high. 
8In a letter to his son, Robert E. Lee, Jr., General Lee thus describes the house at “Derwent”: 
“We are well and established in a comfortable but small house, in a grove of oaks, belonging to 
Mr. Thomas Cocke. It contains four rooms, and there is a house in } a yard which when fitted 
_— give us another.” General Lee does not here account for the basement dining room and 
small closet-like room on the second floor of the house. 
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On October 5, 1859, Thomas C. Brown conveyed by deed of sale to 
Thomas Lewis Preston Cocke the tract of 442-9/16 acres, called “Cottage 
Hill,” lying on the waters of Muddy Creek, Powhatan County and bounded 
by the lands of the estates of Benjamin Palmore, deceased, William A. 
Cocke, deceased, John Powers, deceased, Julius Powers, deceased, and the 
land of Miletus B. Palmore (Powhatan County records, Deed Book 20, 
page 272). At a date, now unknown; but at some time prior to General 
Lee’s occupancy the name of “Derwent” was given to the farm by the 
Cockes. In September 1880, Thomas L. P. Cocke and Mary, his wife, sold 
and conveyed a part of the “Derwent” farm containing 277 acres, to Wil- 
liam H. Parrish. Mr. Parrish, at some time between September 1880 and 
October 22, 1896, sold ten acres from this tract of land to C. R. Sanderson; 
and then on October 22, 1896, William H. Parrish sold and conveyed the 
remaining 267 acres, with the house thereon, to F. G. Holt as trustee for 
his daughter, Jennie Louise Rives Holt. On November 17, 1911, Jennie 
Louise Rives Holt Rowe and her husband S. C. Rowe, and Haskins, Hob- 
son, Substitute Trustee, conveyed the 267 acres, with house, to John Haw 
Jones who, with his wife Bessie Bagby Jones, sold and conveyed 193 acres, 
with house, to Lewis Trent, on March 9, 1912. This 193-acre tract with the 
house, still called “Derwent,” is now (1950) in the possession of the family 
of Lewis Trent, deceased.? 

Thomas Lewis Preston Cocke, who owned “Derwent” at the time of 
General Lee’s occupancy of the house during the summer of 1865, was a 
son of William Armistead Cocke, of “Oakland,” Cumberland County, and 
his wife, Elizabeth Randolph Preston. William Armistead Cocke was de- 
scended from Colonel Richard Cocke (circa 1600-1665), who came from 
England to Virginia before 1632 and established his home which he named 
“Bremo,” in Henrico County, near the James River, about twelve miles east 
of the present city of Richmond. Colonel Richard Cocke became a distin- 
guished official in Virginia’s colonial life and it was to his great grandson, 
Bowler Cocke I, that a tract of 2,400 acres in Goochland County, on Muddy 
Creek, on the south side of the James River was granted in June 1731. In 
1749 this land fell within the county of Cumberland when it was organized 
from that part of the territory of Goochland lying south of the river. At the 
death of Bowler Cocke I, in 1771, this land passed to his son, Bowler Cocke 


9The facts in regard to the descent of this property from its conveyance in 1880 by the Cockes 
down to the present ownership of the Trents are contained in deeds recorded in Powhatan County 
records, Powhatan, Virginia. We are indebted to Charles C. Cocke, uire, of Richmond, for 
this information. Mr. Cocke is a son of the late Thomas L. P., and Mary (Curtis) Cocke. 
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II, who died in the year 1772, at which time the land passed to his son, 
William Cocke, who died in 1825, when the land passed to his son William 
Armistead Cocke, who married Elizabeth Randolph Preston. The beautiful 
estate of “Oakland” occupied this large tract of land which had been granted 
in 1731 to Bowler Cocke I, descending from father to son through four 
generations.” On the death of William Armistead Cocke in 1855, his widow, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Randolph Preston Cocke, continued to reside at “Oakland” 
throughout the remainder of her life, the estate having been inherited by 
her four sons, William Fauntleroy Cocke, Thomas Lewis Preston Cocke, 
Edmund Randolph Cocke and John Preston Cocke. These four men served 
gallantly in the Confederate States Army. 


Though the estate of “Oakland” has been owned by the Cocke family 
for over two centuries, it seems that it was not occupied as a home by them 
until 1788, when William Cocke, moving from “Bremo,” established his 
home there.” 

The “Derwent” farm in Powhatan County with its house which General 
Lee and his family occupied in the summer of 1865, was immediately east 
of the “Oakland” estate just across the line dividing Powhatan and Cum- 
berland Counties — both the “Oakland” and “Derwent” lands touching 
Muddy Creek. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


The illustrations used with these notes are from contemporaneous pictures of the 
house in Richmond in which General Lee and his family were residing at the time 
that the Lees accepted the invitation of the Cockes to occupy “Derwent,” and of the 
Packet Boat which traveled the James River and Kanawha Canal between Richmond 
and Lynchburg; of a picture of the house at “Derwent” as it appeared at the time 
that General and Mrs. Lee went there in June 1865, and of the house as it appeared 


10The family name of Sarah, first wife of Bowler Cocke I (died 1771), the mother of Bowler 
Cocke, II (who died in 1772), is as yet unknown. Bowler Cocke, II, married Elizabeth Fauntleroy; 
their son, William Cocke, married Jane Armistead of “Hesse,” Gloucester County, whose ancestry 
extends through generations of the Armistead, Burwell, Carter and Byrd families. Their son, 
William Armistead Cocke, married Elizabeth Randolph Preston, daughter of Thomas Lewis 
Preston and his wife, Edmonia Randolph, daughter of the Honorable und ‘Randolph (1753- 
1818), Aide-de-Camp to General Washington during the Revoluti War, Governor of Vir- 
inia, Attorney General of the United States and Secretary of State. Mrs. Elizabeth Randolph 
Cocke was descended from the families of Preston and Lewis of the Valley of Virginia, 
and Randolph, Nicholas, Beverley, Jenings, Corbin, Carter and Cary of Tidewater, Virginia. 
For the families here mentioned see notes on the families of these names published in former 
volumes of Virginia Magazine of History and Biography. 
11For the account of “Oakland” and its descent in the Cocke family we are indebted to Robert 
A. Lancaster’s Historic Virginia Homes and Churches, pages 173 et seq. 
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in the year 1940. The illustrations of the hall, the two rooms on the first floor and 
of the basement dining room of the “Derwent” house are from pen and ink drawings, 
made in 1948, by R. M. Allyn, of Powhatan County, who graciously acceded to our 
request for pictures of the hall and rooms of the house as they were at the time that 
the Lees lived at “Derwent.” These charming pen and ink sketches are the interesting 
result of Mr. Allyn’s careful study of the house even in its dilapidated condition of 
the present time. We wish to express here our feeling of great indebtedness to Mr. 
Allyn for his generous contribution of his talent in assisting us to make “Derwent” 
a reality to those who read these descriptive notes of the memorable house. 


The illustrations are, in detail, as follows: 


(1) “General Lee’s Residence, Franklin Street, Richmond, 1865.” This illustration 
is from an original colored lithograph in the collections of the Virginia State Library, 
Richmond, to which our attention was called by Mr. Milton Russell, of the library 
staff; and the lithograph used as an illustration by permission of the authorities of the 
Virginia State Library. The original lithograph carries the following inscription: 
“Gen! Lee’s Residence, Richmond, Va. Franklin St. Published by C. Bohn, 568 
Pennsylv[ania] Av. Washington, D. C. Drawing from nature by F. Dielman. Litho- 
graphed by E. Sachse & Co. Entered according to Act of Congress, A.D. 1865 by 
C. Bohn in the Clerk’s Office of the District of Columbia.” 


(2) “Packet Boat, James River and Kanawha Canal, Richmond, 1865.” This 
illustration is from an original sheet of Harper’s Weekly, October 14, 1865, in the 
Alexander W. Weddell Collection, Virginia House, Virginia Historical Society, Rich- 
mond; the original illustration carries the caption “The James River and Kanawha 
Canal, Richmond, Virginia. Sketched by J. R. Hamilton,” with comment: “Our artist 
has represented the scene at the Packet Office on the departure of the boat which 
leaves on alternate days at five o'clock in the evening. It is a busy and characteristic 
scene, quite peculiar to the city of Richmond.” The Packet Boat illustrated, as of 
October 1865, we may feel confident was the one on which the Lees traveled on their 
journey to “Derwent,” June 28, 1865. The house on Franklin Street (now 707 East 
Franklin Street) was between 7th and 8th Streets and the Packet Boat landing was 
at 8th and Canal, only three and a half blocks distant.'% 


(3) “The House at ‘Derwent,’ occupied by General Lee, June-September, 1865.” 
This illustration is from a picture of the “Derwent” house. Though the exact date of 
this picture is not now known, it is one that shows the exterior of the house as it ap- 
peared about the time that the Lees occupied it. This picture was used as an illus 


12For General Lee’s occupancy, with his family, of the house at 707 East Franklin Street, 
Richmond, see W. G. Stanard’s “The Homes of the Virginia Historical Society . . .” in Virginia 
Magazine of History and Biography, Volume XXXIV, Number 1 (January 1926); Freeman's 
R. E. Lee, A Biography, Volume IV; and Lee’s Recollections and Letters of General Robert E. 
Lee. Now known as “The Lee House” this house is the headquarters of the Virginia Historical 
Society, having been presented to the Society by the heirs of John Stewart, Esquire. 

13This print was first used as an illustration in Weddell and McElroy, Richmond, Virginia, 
— Prints 1737-1887. Our illustration has been made from the original print in Harper's 
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tration in Douglas Southall Freeman’s R. E. Lee, A Biography, Volume IV, opposite 

206; and also in the Richmond News Leader, December 11, 1947 (page 8), with 
an article entitled “Aid Needed to Preserve ‘Derwent.’” Our illustration is from the 
Richmond News Leader, by whose courtesy we reproduce it. 


(4) “The ‘Derwent’ house, 1940.” This illustration pictures the house as it ap- 
peared in 1940 and has been reproduced here by courtesy of the Virginia State Con- 
servation Commission. The large addition to the back of the house was made in 1910 
by Lewis and Bessie Trent. 


(5) The illustrations of the hall, the rooms to the left and right of the hall, and 
of the basement dining room of the “Derwent” house are, as stated in the text, from 
pen and ink sketches made by R. M. Allyn, of Powhatan County, for use with these 
notes. 

In concluding these notes we would express our appreciation of the kindness shown 
us by Sydney A. Stokes and William Trent. Sydney Stokes guided us over the wind- 
ing trail to the house and William Trent, in the absence of his mother, assisted us in 
every way possible in obtaining the descriptions of the house embodied in these notes. 
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MAJOR ANDREW ELLICOTT AND HIS 
HISTORIC BORDER LINES 


By Buckner McGroarty* 


Wuen one begins to write of early Alexandria in Virginia the name of 
George Washington glides automatically from the pen, for he saw and had 
a part in its beginning. 

After the death of his father, Augustine Washington, in 1743, the youth- 
ful George spent a considerable portion of his time at Mount Vernon, the 
home of his half-brother Lawrence, making his permanent residence there 
in 1748. Having been for a time at Greenway Court in Frederick County 
with Colonel George William Fairfax surveying a portion of the great land 
holdings of Thomas, Lord Fairfax, the youthful Washington wrote on 
April 13th, 1748: “Mr. Fairfax got safe home, and I myself to my brother's 
which completes my Journal.” The late Doctor Fitzpatrick, commenting 
upon this entry, says that Washington could have added with perfect truth, 
though unaware of it, that it also concluded his boyhood.’ The year fol- 
lowing, on July 22, Washington was certified as official surveyor for Cul 
peper County, then occupying a vast area; a fully ‘man-sized job. 

In the meantime the Virginia Assembly had, in October 1749, passed an 
act authorizing the establishment of a town at Great Hunting Creek Ware- 
house in Fairfax County. When John West, surveyor of that county, pro 
ceeded to lay off the 6o-acre tract selected for the town and to divide it into 
lots and streets, the sixteen-year-old Washington was again provided with 
opportunity to gratify his predilection for the chain and sextant, for he was 
called on by West to assist in making this now notable survey. Among the 
Washington Papers, Library of Congress, there remains a small copy of a 
survey which Washington made for his own gratification, endorsed in his 
handwriting: “The Town of Bellhaven on which it was built, 1749.G. W., 


*Mr. McGroarty (now in the 92nd year of his age), for many years a member of Virginia 
Historical Society, a contributor of valuable manuscript material to our collections and articles 
to this Magazine, is a student of the history of Alexandria, the District of Columbia, and the his 
tories of the early residents of those localities. His article on “Major Andrew Ellicott and His 
Historic Boundary Lines” is being published at the request of many persons who are inte 
in items regarding Alexandria, the District of Columbia and Major Andrew Ellicott. 


IFitzpatrick, George Washington Himself. 
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the name Bellhaven having been given to the village clustered about the 
tobacco warehouse, the village which after the lots were laid off became the 
town of Alexandria. When the lots in the town were offered at public sale _ 
in 1749 Lawrence Washington, the step-brother of George, purchased two 
on King Street very near the Potomac Riverside. 

Governor Dinwiddie’s search of the colony, in 1753, for a trustworthy 
messenger in whom absolute dependence could be placed to bear a fateful 
message to, and bring a reply from, the French government’s commandant 
at the far distant frontier Fort La Boeuf, led him to make choice of George 
Washington for the difficult mission. Leaving Williamsburg the last day 
of October 1753, Washington started on his journey to the frontier, not 
returning to the colony's seat of government until the middle of January 


1754. 
Gadsby’s Tavern 


Meanwhile, the development of the new town of Alexandria was going 
on apace, and among the buildings erected in 1752 was the historic one 
originally called The Coffee House, later the City Tavern and still later 
known as Gadsby’s Tavern, destined to be so intimately connected with 
George Washington’s career. Within a year after his arduous journey to 
the French forts, Washington was established here busily recruiting and 
training troops which accompanied him through the gallant, though un- 
fortunate, Great Meadows Campaign; and again in 1755 he established 
headquarters here while preparing troops to make that great, though dis- 
astrous adventure known as Braddock’s Campaign. 

During the next forty-five years Washington, as his continuous and far- 
flung activities in behalf of his country permitted, was present at this tavern 
in Alexandria for military and civil conferences, for intercourse with his 
neighbors, for functions of various kinds in which he engaged with fellow 
members of his Masonic Lodge, or to attend affairs of a purely social nature, 
such as the Birthright Balls which were given in his honor up to the time 
of his death. This tavern, the scene of Washington’s first appearance in 
active military duty, was also the scene of his last appearance in such ca- 
pacity, in November 1799, a month before his death. During the after- 
noon of the last named occasion, the local military companies, after the 
conclusion of a sham-battle in his honor, passed in review before him as 


he stood on the steps of the old tavern. Expressing his thanks for the honor 


2Caton, Jottings from the Annals of Alexandria (1933); Moore, Seaport in Virginia, George 
Washington’s Alexandria (1949). 
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in a brief address, he then, at the request of the commanding officer, put 
the troops through a few maneuvers before turning them back to their 
officers for dismissal. 


John Wise and His Taverns 


Alexandria, during its early days, enjoyed great maritime prosperity, her 
ships sailing the seven seas and bringing on their return numbers of new 
settlers to the colony and rich cargoes of merchandise. During this period 
the town was noted for its large number of taverns, the records being plenti- 
fully sprinkled with their names; but, with the exception of Gadsby’s, only 
one of these buildings has survived to the present day. The building which 
was John Wise’s Tavern, a large four-story building, still stands on the 
northeast corner of Fairfax and Cameron Streets.’ 

In 1783 John Wise was operating a tavern called The Coffee House, in 
May 1788 branching out and taking over the more commodious house 
known as The Bunch of Grapes,* which became a famous establishment 
under his management. The Alexandria Lodge of Masons, with George 
Washington and other noted men as guests, frequently held banquets here, 
while the most notable event taking place beneath its roof was the farewell 
dinner tendered to General Washington April 16, 1789, as he passed 
through Alexandria on his journey to New York for inauguration as first 
President of the United States of America. At this dinner Washington was 
first addressed as “George Washington, President of the United States . . .,” 
for it was here that his old friend and companion in arms, Colonel Dennis 
Ramsay of Alexandria, so called him in making the address on that occasion’ 

There is more than a tradition in Alexandria that while no tears shone 
in General Washington’s eyes, they were plainly evident in his voice as he 
made his reply to Colonel Ramsay’s address in which he took leave of the 
friends and neighbors of whom he was to see so little in the succeeding 
eight years. 


3This building is known today as The Ann Lee Memorial Home for the Aged; the name 
honoring Mrs. Ann Hill (Carter) Lee, the mother of General Robert E. Lee. 

For full account of Gadsby’s Tavern and Wise’s, see Moore, Seaport in Virginia, George Was 
ington’s Alexandria. 

4This building had been erected in 1777 by John Dalton. 

SOne of the fist topics of debste in Con was the title by which the President should b 
addressed. Such titles as “His Highness,” “His Mightiness,” and others were discussed and dit 
carded. The altogether dignified and democratic one: “President of the United States” was 
adopted and that was accordingly used in answers to the Inaugural address. See John Frederick 
Schroder’s Life and Times Washington; Schroder-Lossing Enlarged and Enriched; Albany, 
N. Y., Washington Press Co., 1903, Volume IV, page 1617. 
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Major Andrew Ellicott 


Andrew Ellicott, of English descent, and of a family belonging to the 
Society of Friends, or Quakers, was born in Bucks County, Pennsylvania, 
January 24, 1754. From his father, Joseph Ellicott, he is believed to have 
inherited his genius for mathematics, his strong family affection and the 
fine physique for which he was distinguished. Joseph Ellicott purchased 
a large tract of land in Maryland, not far from Baltimore, where he estab- 
lished a milling business known to this day as Ellicott’s Mills, and his son 
Andrew, despite his adherence to the tenets of the Friends faith, accepted in 
1778 a commission from Governor Johnson of Maryland as captain in the 
Elk Ridge Battalion of Militia, being soon promoted to the rank of major. 

Like George Washington, Andrew Ellicott appears to have taken up sur- 
veying in youthful days; certainly he was engaged in such work earlier than 
the year 1774, while the first available record shows him to have been one 
of the principal surveyors engaged in locating the Mason and Dixon line 
in 1784. His proficiency in the conduct of this important feat of engineer- 
ing procured for him a distinguished honor which he quaintly announced 
in a letter to his wife: “The College of William and Mary have gave me 
the honorary degree of Master of Arts.” 

We cannot definitely determine when the friendship between General 
Washington and Major Ellicott began; however, after four years residence 
in Baltimore (where he taught mathematics in the Baltimore Academy 
and served a term in the Maryland State Legislature) Ellicott removed to 
Philadelphia in 1790. It was on August 12 of that year that Washington 
made his last visit to the Federal Hall in New York, then going to Phila- 
delphia. If they had not met previous to that time we may feel certain their 
meeting was not thereafter long delayed. The same may be said in regard 
to the meeting of Thomas Jefferson and Ellicott. He was held in high 
esteem by both Washington and Jefferson. 


The District of Columbia 


Congress having acceded to Washington’s desire to locate the nation’s 
capital on the Potomac River, three commissioners® were appointed to carry 


The Commissioners for laying out the Territory of Columbia and the City of Washington 
were General Thomas Johnson and Daniel Carroll of Maryland and Dr. David Stuart, of Virginia. 
David Stuart was practically a member of Washington's family. He was the step-father of Wash- 
ington’s adopted children, Nelly and George Washington Parke Custis. His home at this time 
was Osian Park, not far from Mount Vernon and once a part of the great tract of Ravensworth. 
Theoretically, if not actually, Stuart represented Washington on the Commission. 
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out the details thereof, the first being the matter of definitely locating the 
boundary lines of the District of Columbia, as the new Federal District was 
named, and Andrew Ellicott was selected for this purpose by Washington 
in hearty accord with Jefferson. 

From Ellicott’s letters to his wife’ we learn that Washington having de- 
cided to locate the new district so that it would embrace the towns of Alex- 
andria in Virginia, and Georgetown in Maryland, Ellicott went to George- 
town to begin his work of locating the boundary lines. There organizing 
his engineering force, he went on to Alexandria, taking up his residence at 
John Wise’s Tavern. At Georgetown, Washington and the three commis- 
sioners held a conference with Ellicott. 

From Alexandria, on February 14, 1791, Ellicott wrote his wife of his 
reception there and of his intended departure: “I have been treated with 
the greatest politeness by the inhabitants, who are truly rejoiced at the pros- 
pect of being included in the Federal District. I shall leave here this after- 
noon.”® On the same date he wrote to Jefferson: “I arrived at this town 
on Monday last, but the cloudy weather prevented any observation being 
made until Friday evening, which was very fine.” Indeed the inhabitants 
of Alexandria were very glad to meet Andrew Ellicott and to speed him on 
his mission. 

The setting of the cornerstone of the Federal Territory and of the Capital 
city was marked by all the dignity and ceremony that such an occasion de- 
manded. The leading part was, naturally, assigned to the members of the 
Masonic Lodge, while in the minutes of that ancient organization is pre 
served an account of all that took place on that memorable day: 

“On Friday, the 15th inst., 1791 two of the Commissioners, The Honorable Daniel 
Carroll and the Hon. David Stuart having arrived in the town to superintend the 
fixing of the corner stone of the Federal District, the Mayor and Commonalty, to 
gether with the members of the different Lodges of the town waited on the Commis 
sioners at Mr. Wise’s where they dined, and, after drinking a glass of wine to the 


following sentiment, viz., ‘May the stone which we are about to place in the ground 
remain an immovable monument of the wisdom and unanimity of North America’ 


7Andrew Ellicott married Sarah Brown, December 31, 1775. 

8After the development of the City of Washington it became a t that for Alexandria 
inclusion in the Federal District was not altogether to its advantage. The benefits of 
streets, policing, etc., were confined to the Maryland side of the river. Many of the inhabitants 
felt they had gained nothing worth having in leaving their beloved Commonwealth of Virginia, 
and soon there was an active sentiment in the community for Retrocession. This was continuous 
after 1831. Also, there were those in Congress from time to time who felt that proper care of 
the Virginia side of the District would be money thrown away, and they lent willing ears to the 
complaints from Alexandria. So, in 1846, Alexandria, to her satisfaction, found once 
more in Virginia. 
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the Company proceeded to Jones’ Point in the following order: The Town Sergeant, 
the Hon. Daniel Carroll and the Mayor, Mr. Ellicott and the Recorder, Such of the 
Common Council as were not free masons, Strangers.” 


Occupying sixth place in the procession came The Master of Lodge Num- 
ber 22, with Doctor David Stuart on his right hand and the Reverend James 
Muir on his left, followed by the rest of the fraternity, in their usual form 
of procession, and last, the citizens, two by two. 

When Major Ellicott had ascertained the precise point from which the 
first line of the District was to proceed, the Master of the Lodge and Doctor 
Stuart, assisted by others of their brethren, placed the stone with the usual 
Masonic ritual. The Reverend Mr. Muir then delivered an address.* 

After Mr. Muir's address refreshments were served and the company 
returned to Wise’s Tavern, where a number of toasts were drunk, one pro- 
posed by Doctor Dick, Master of the Masonic Lodge, being especially well 
received: “Brethren and Gentlemen, May jealousy, that green-eyed monster, 
be buried deep under the work which we have this day completed, never 
to rise again in the Federal District.” Though this utterance may have a 
cryptic sound today, it was thoroughly understood by those who then raised 
their glasses and drank in most cordial response to the sentiment expressed 
by Doctor Dick.” 

Regardless of his expressed intention, in the letter to his wife on Febru- 
ary 14, to leave Alexandria that afternoon we find Andrew Ellicott still there 
on the 16th, when he began to run the line of the first side of the ten-mile 
square territory being then set apart by survey. On June 26, 1791, he wrote 
to his wife from his camp near the first right-angle that he was then heading 
towards Maryland. He also wrote to her in regard to the area he was sur- 
veying in terms in which it is quite safe to say he did not so express himself 
to Washington and Jefferson. “This country intended for the permanent 
residence of Congress,” he wrote, “bears no more proportion to the country 
about Philadelphia and Germantown, for either wealth or fertility, than a 
Crane does to a stall-ed OX.” In another letter to his wife, Ellicott described 
the mode of procedure of his survey. Beginning at the stone set on Jones’ 


'The Reverend James Muir, a Scottish Minister of the Presbyterian Church, had but recently 
arrived in America. He settled in Alexandria but had not yet affiliated with the local Masonic 
i. His position on this occasion was evidently that of a distinguished visitor. To him fell 
the honor Jodie the dedicatory address on this truly historic occasion. His address should 
be known to every school-boy in the United States, but actually is known to few, if any. It is 
not much longer than “The Salute to the Flag.” 

This account of the setting of the corner-stone of the District is taken, almost verbatim, from 
“The Lodge of b pee arg written by F. L. Brockett, 1876, brought down to date by A. G. 
Uhler, 1899, and published that year by the Alexandria Washington Lodge No. 22. Now out 


of print. 
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Point, he cleared a tract forty feet wide extending the desired distance of 
ten miles, and “in order to perpetuate the work” set up squared stones a 
mile apart. On one side of these stones was inscribed “Jurisdiction of the 
United States,” on the opposite side the words “Virginia” or “Maryland” 
as required by location. On the third and fourth sides of the stones was 
inscribed, on one the year date, 1791, and on the other the variation of the 
magnetic needle at the point where each particular stone was set up. 


Washington City 

Andrew Ellicott has been credited with much of the beauty and perfec- 
tion of detail that distinguish the Capital city. The original plan was L’En- 
fant’s, but before the plan which he had submitted could be fully copied, 
much less engraved, he quarrelled with the Commissioners, withdrawing 
both the plan and his presence from the scene. Ellicott, who had been assist- 
ing L’Enfant, was commissioned to proceed with the work. This it appears 
he was able to do with wonderful fidelity to the original plan, partly from 
memory and partly from a few small sectional sketches which he had made 
while working with L’Enfant. 

Biographers of Ellicott state that it is impossible to say how far the present 
plan is L’Enfant’s and how far Ellicott’s. They quote Washington as writ 
ing: “. . . That many alterations have been made by Major Ellicott with 
the approbation of the Executive is not denied. That some were deemed 
essential is avowed and had it not been for the material which he happened 
to possess, it is probable that no engraving from L’Enfant’s draughts ever 
could have been exhibited to the public; for after the disagreement which 
took place between him and the Commissioners, his obstinancy through 
(sic) every difficulty in the way of its accomplishment.” 

L’Enfant died in 1824. The original plan of the city was found among 
his effects and was turned over to the architect of the Capitol where, to all 
intents and purposes, it was lost until recent years, when it was found once 
more. Study of it has disclosed that the present and past development of 
the Capitol is and has been in strict accord with the original plan.” 


Natchez 


The history of Natchez as a town may safely begin with the year 1700, 
which marks the time of the visit to its site of the three Frenchmen Bier 
11American State Papers, Volume 20, » page ge 334, quoted in Andrew Ellicott, His Life and Letters, 


by Catherine Van Courtland Mathews, The Grafton Press (1908). 
12Washington, City of Mighty Events, by David Rankin Barbee, Richmond, Virginia, 1939- 
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ville, Iberville and de Tonti. England was settling the eastern seaboard of 
the new world, and even then was looking with suspicious eyes at the bold 
efforts of France to sweep westward out of Canada to and down the Missis- 
sippi Valley to the Gulf of Mexico. Of this effort Bienville and others of 
his nation who soon drifted hitherward may be considered the advance 


In 1716, under Bienville’s direction, Fort Rosalie was built at Natchez. 
This was thirty-seven years before George Washington carried Governor 
Dinwiddie’s warning to the French Commandant at Fort le Boeuf, calling 
a halt on French encroachments upon British territory. In spite of a mas- 
sacre by the Natchez tribe of Indians at Fort Rosalie in 1729, the French 
settlers were not greatly impeded in their efforts to gain a firm foothold 
on the Mississippi. 

Meantime, war across the seas was almost continuous, involving at times 
not only the French nation but also England and Spain. The British, not 
dismayed by the Braddock debacle of 1755, continued their attack on the 
enemy in America. In September, 1759, the French were defeated at Que- 
bec, Canada passed to British control, and finally a Treaty of Peace between 
the warring nations was signed at Paris in 1763. 

Many years ago, Monette’’ published a map in colors showing the pos- 
sessions of the three powers in America as originally defined. England's 
portion, shown in red, stretches narrowly along the Atlantic coast; Spain, 
in yellow, shows Florida extending in pyramidal form well into the southern 
portions of present Alabama and Mississippi, and a disconnected section 
embracing what is now a part of Louisiana and Texas. The eastern portion 
of the Spanish possessions is labeled “Florida,” the western portion “New 
Phillipine.” 

The remainder of the map, in blue, covers the portion claimed by France. 
It is a very generous portion, too. A grand sweep of territory from the Gulf 
of Mexico to the Arctic Circle on the east, and extending westward as far 
as the western world was known to map makers of that day. Thus the French 
control of the Mississippi Valley split the Spanish possession into two widely 
separated portions. Natchez is shown on this map as Fort Rosalie, while 
on the far northern extremity appears Fort La Boeuf. 

The Treaty of Paris, 1763, made radical changes in this map. “By this 
Treaty England obtained from France all of her possessions in America east 


'3John W. Monette, Hi of the Discovery and Settlement of the V the Missiissippi . . . 
New York, Harper, 
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of the Mississippi except the island of New Orleans. From Spain she ob- 
tained Florida in exchange for Havana, which had been captured during 
the war, and France at the same time gave to Spain the territory of Lou- 
isiana. 

The English took immediate possession; the name of Fort Rosalie was 
changed to Fort Panmure; immigration, mostly Americans largely from 
Virginia and Kentucky, increased. The British flag flew over Fort Panmure 
until 1779. 

The war of the American Revolution was going on. At the same time 
England was involved in war with both France and Spain. France chose 
to help the Americans against a common enemy. Spain, on the other hand, 
thought it a good time to settle her score in a manner less altruistic. For- 
mally declaring war against England, in the spring of 1779, the King of 
Spain immediately instructed the Governor of Louisiana to proceed against 
the British in West Florida."* 

Promptly and effectively, the Governor of Louisiana responded; the 
British positions were attacked with the result that all West Florida, includ- 
ing Baton Rouge, Natchez and Mobile fell once more into Spanish hands. 
Once more the Spanish flag flew over Rosalie. Pensacola held out longer, 
surrendering in 1781. 

While the Spanish were besieging Pensacola, a rumor spread through 
the lower valley of the Mississippi that a British fleet had arrived off the 
coast of Florida. Believing that this meant sure victory for England, the 
British sympathizers in Natchez laid siege to the Spanish troops in Fort 
Panmure, which had been renamed Fort Rosalie, and succeeded in their 
attempt to the extent that the Spaniards were permitted to surrender the 
fort and retire to another fort at Baton Rouge. Once more the British flag 
flew over Fort Rosalie. Later when it became known that it was a Spanish 
fleet which had arrived, the Spanish troops returned to Natchez and those 
of the inhabitants who had taken part in the siege were forced to flee. The 
nearest English settlement which could afford protection was located on 
the Savannah River in Georgia. Men, women and children undertook a 
most hazardous journey, which proved to be of one hundred and thirty days 
duration. Historian Monette, quoting from Spanish records available at 
Natchez, gives the names of a number of those who were involved, some 
of whom were condemned to death. These, it is stated, were later reprieved.” 


14Monette, Ibid., Volume I, page 457, quoting Martin, Louisiana. 
15]bid., I, pages 462-3. 
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Time passed. The more or less United Colonies were shaking themselves 
down into a compact body to be known as the United States. The matter 
of a Constitution received long and earnest consideration. Nor were the 
unsatisfactory conditions existing in the lower Mississippi Valley forgotten. 
In 1795 the Pinckney-Godoy treaty was signed, deeply affecting the town 
and district of Natchez, which was considered a great diplomatic triumph 
for the United States. By this treaty the thirty-first parallel was to be estab- 
lished as the boundary line between the United States and the Spanish 

ion known as Florida. At the same time Spain relinquished all ter- 
ritorial right to lands east of the Mississippi River, lying north of this parallel. 
Also free navigation of the Mississippi and a port of entry at New Orleans 
were guaranteed. A commissioner and surveyor was to be appointed by each 
government to meet at Natchez to survey and mark the boundary line. Thus 
the stage was set for the appearance in Natchez of Major Andrew Ellicott. 

On May 4, 1796, President Washington signed the Commission ap- 
pointing Andrew Ellicott Commissioner and Surveyor on the part of the 
United States to implement the Pinckney-Godoy treaty which had been 
concluded on October 27, 1795. Ellicott began preparation for his journey 
at once, but it was not until September 14, 1796, that he received his definite 
instructions from the Secretary of State. Leaving Philadelphia on the six- 
teenth of September, Ellicott was able to assemble his party and baggage 
at Pittsburgh by the 24th of October, on which date his flotilla, numbering 
four boats in all, drifted out into the current that was to carry them to their 


distant destination.” 

Ellicott’s Journal records that after amazing difficulties, due mainly to 
low water in the Ohio at that time, the party had arrived at Cincinnati on 
November 25. On December 18 they reached the mouth of the Ohio, and 
were detained there until February first by an ice-jam in the Mississippi at 
that point. On February 2, Major Ellicott landed at New Madrid on the 
western shore, receiving the first hint of the vexatious delays which he was 
destined to encounter in prosecuting his errand. The Commandant at that 
point, acting under instructions from Baron de Carondelet, endeavored to 
prevent his further progress, but without success. 

On the last stage of his journey Major Ellicott received an express from 
Governor Gayoso, at Natchez, requesting that “to prevent misunderstand- 

16The Journal of Andrew Ellicott, Late Commissioner . . . for Determining the Bow 
between the United States and the Possessions of His Catholic Majesty in America... Wi 
Maps .. . An Appendix . . . Philadelphia: Printed by Budd & Bartram for Thomas Dobson . . . 
1803. This book, long out of print, is in itself a monument to the author's ius and erudition. 


The first forty pages are devoted to Major Ellicott’s journey to Natchez. is a copy of this 
notable work in the library of Virginia Historical Society. 
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ing” the troops accompanying him should be left at the mount of the Bayou 
Pierre. This, to “preserve harmony,” Ellicott decided to do temporarily, 
Accompanied only by his corps of surveyors, he went into Natchez. The 
Spaniards were not aware of the fact that Ellicott would be accompanied 
by a detachment of troops, which had been sent, of course, just in case they 
might be needed. Major Ellicott reached Natchez on February 24, 1797, 
concluding a journey which had extended over a period of five months.” 
Major Ellicott was not long in sizing up the situation, nor in bringi 
his small body of troops to Natchez. On the day of his arrival he advised 
Governor Gayoso of the fact, formally requesting an appointment when he 
could present his credentials. Replying, Gayoso acknowledged receipt of 
the communication, saying it gave him pleasure to learn of the writer's safe 
arrival, “And with the highest respect, have the honor to be your most 
humble servant, Manuel Gayoso De Lemos.” Ellicott recognized that he 
was faced by a definite policy of obstruction and delay, though it was some 
time before he realized the possibility that it would be more than a year 
before he could even begin the work he had come to do. Bringing his 
troops into the town, he pitched his camp on the hill, ever since known as 
Ellicott Hill, overlooking the remarkable bluff which forms the dominant 
feature of the town’s location, and in close proximity to Fort Rosalie, which 
sheltered the polite Don Gayoso and his Spanish soldiers. Ellicott was 
not daunted by the fact that over Fort Rosalie the flag of Spain was flying. 
His own record is especially interesting. “We are encamped,” he wrote, 
“on the top of a hill at the upper end of the town about a quarter of a mile 
from the fort. On the 29th we hoisted the flag of the United States over 
the camp. In about two hours after the flag was hoisted, a message was 
received from the Governor directing that it was to be taken down. This 
request met with a positive refusal, and the flag wore out upon the staff.” 


17William & Mary Quarterly, Second Series, Volume 6, pages 179 et seq., publishes the Diary 
of Captain Philip Buckner, covering a journey from his home in Bracken County, Kentucky, to 
Natchez. It begins, “On the 14th day of February, 1801, with God’s leave I left Bracken . . .” 
His point of embarkation was a town, Augusta, which he had founded, some forty miles above 
Fort AWashin on (Cincinnati). He did not make the mistake that Ellicott did of starting on his 
journey in the late fall. His diary is not a tale of battle with ice and shallow water but with 

ring floods that swept his four boats along, and with the jetsom and flotsam that continually 

tened to wreck them. 

Captain Buckner’s Diary is interesting because of the additional light it throws on the Natchez 
of the period immediately following its incorporation into the United States. The population was 
a mixture of several races. Many of the inhabitants, some of long standing, were from Virginé 
and Kentucky. Among them Captain Buckner met many old friends and acquaintances, w 
names he mentions. He arrived in Natchez on the 26th day of March. One or two of his boats 
were loaded with horses; most of these he sold, but with a party of seven men he returned to 
his Kentucky home on horseback, over the Natchez Trace. 
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The Commissioner appointed to work with Ellicott was the Baron de 
Carondelet, at that time the Spanish Governor General, whose seat was 
New Orleans. On one pretext and another he postponed a meeting, but 
meantime was actively trying to stir disloyalty amongst the Kentuckians 
who long had expressed open resentment at the restrictions imposed by the 
Spaniards upon the free navigation of the Mississippi. It was not until he 
came to realize the futility of his designs that he relinquished them, and 
at the same time resigned his post as Governor.” 

Don Gayoso, in command of Fort Rosalie, was of course acting under 
instructions from Carondelet, and though these instructions were not made 
known to Ellicott, the effect they produced sufhiciently indicated their tenor. 
More or less patiently, Ellicott bided his time, which seemed long in coming. 
His position, from any angle, was not an easy one. Besides the unexpected 
attitude of Carondelet and Gayoso there were cross-currents of sentiment 
among the inhabitants, racial differences and interlocking financial con- 
nections, which complicated matters for the American Commissioner. 


On April 1, 1797, Major Ellicott wrote to his wife, “We have been very 
politely treated by the inhabitants of this country, who are to the great mor- 
tification of the Spanish Governor desirous of becoming Citizens of the 
United States.” The portion which was favorable to the Commissioner’s 
project tried to hurry matters along. The proposition was made to Major 
Ellicott to join his soldiers with the favorable portion of the populace, cap- 
ture the fort and send Gayoso a prisoner to the Indians. This he refused 
todo. Ultimately there was an uprising among the people sufficiently strong 
and war-like to cause the Spaniards to keep within their fort for a period 
of two weeks. Ellicott took no part in this unrest, but out of it arranged 
for the appointment of a committee of citizens for local government on a 
peaceful basis. This committee was recognized by Gayoso, although it was 
based upon a resolution formally drawn, which declared that they “Pos- 
sessed the Freedom of American Citizens.” 

When mid-summer arrived, Major Ellicott moved his camp back into 
the country about seven miles, where he found a series of bold flowing 


springs, in a salubrious location. While there, by way of keeping his hand 


8Mann Butler, History of Kentucky . . . (Louisville, 1834; 2nd Edition, Cincinnati, 1832), 
Page 249, mentions the names of some of the more prominent residents of Kentucky who were 
approached by Carondolet, and comments: “These offers were entertained too gravely and rejected 
with too much tameness for the honor of Kentucky patriotism.” Further data may be found in 
Captain Philip Buckner’s Diary referred to in the preceding note. 

19Catherine Van Courtland Mathews, Andrew Ellicott, His Life and Letters. 
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in, he surveyed and laid off a small town, to which, naturally enough, he 
gave the name of Washington, the name it bears to this day.” 

Upon his return to Natchez, Major Ellicott settled again in his camp on 
the hill and resumed his waiting attitude. He knew that Carondelet had 
ceased his futile efforts to recover the east bank of the Mississippi and had 
resigned; also that Gayoso, who had succeeded him as Governor, had te- 
moved, bag and baggage, to New Orleans. Captain Stephen Minor became 
temporary commander at Fort Rosalie. From New Orleans Gayoso appar- 
ently saw things in a different light, for on January 10, 1798, he notified 
Ellicott that he was now ready to comply with the terms of the treaty. On 
March 30, following, the Spanish troops evacuated Fort Rosalie and the 
Spanish colors came down again, this time to stay down. 

Captain Stephen Minor, an American, and Sir William Dunbar, a Scots- 
man, were appointed by Gayoso to attend Major Ellicott as the representa- 
tives of Spain in the matter of the survey.” 

On February 19, 1798, Ellicott wrote to his wife, “. . . we shall in a few 
days proceed to business —I have at length worried the Spaniards out.” 
But evidently there was some resisting power still alive in the worried Span- 
iards, for it was not until March 30th that the post was evacuated. How- 
ever, very soon after the evacuation he left Natchez and began the survey. 
Winthrop Sargent, the first Governor of-the Mississippi territory, arrived 
in Natchez August 6, 1798. General Wilkinson, with the Federal Army, 
arrived on August 26th, thus terminating the train of vexatious difficulties 
and embarrassments from the Spanish authorities. 

Major Ellicott did not return to Natchez. The line he was surveying ran 
eastward from the Mississippi to the Chattahoochee, and eventually to the 
Atlantic. He went to New Orleans early in January, 1799, to secure Gov- 
ernor Gayoso’s signature to the joint reports on the work accomplished up 
to that time. It was not, however, until February 23 that this was accom- 
plished. Purchasing a small sailing vessel called “The Sally,” with two 


hired sailors as crew, Ellicott set sail for Mobile and Pensacola. He sailed 


20This is today one of the most charming villages in the country. It was chosen by Claiborne, 
second Governor of Mississippi, as his capital and is visited annually by many tourists. 

21“The earliest member of the Minor family came from Somerset, England, and settled in Con- 
necticut. At the time Stephen Minor came South he was living at Carlisle, Pennsylvania. He 
was escorting a pack train of supplies for the United States . . . Major Minor joined Calvez at 
Mobile. Shields says, ‘Soon after the Spaniards evacuated the fort at Natchez . . . Ellicott was 
joined by Sir William Dunbar and Don Stephen Minor. They commenced the survey of the 
ine.’” 'y Romances of Historic Natchez, by Elizabeth Dunbar Murray. There are graphic 
accounts of Stephen Minor, William Dunbar and Andrew Ellicott, and their interesting work 
at Natchez, in Harnett Kane’s Natchez on the Mississippi. 
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up the “Apalachee” river, meeting the surveying party which meantime had 
been advancing along and marking the boundary line, indicated by the 
treaty. 

Afr visiting his surveyors, Ellicott sailed around Florida to the mouth 
of the Saint Mary’s River on the Atlantic coast, where the boundary line 
would reach its eastern terminus and the survey would be completed. The 
journey, long and tempestuous, finally ended at St. Mary's on December 
9, 1799. His surveyors had arrived and were awaiting him. 

On January 12, 1800, Ellicott wrote to his wife, “I have just learned with 
sincere sorrow that General Washington is no more. A greater man will 
not die this age. His whole life was spent in the most arduous employment 
for the service of his country . . .” 

Captain Minor was still with the party at St. Mary’s and figured in the 
final ceremonies at the completion of the line. The final reports, signed 
jointly by Major Andrew Ellicott and Don Estevan Minor are lost, pre- 
sumably in a fire which practically destroyed the Treasury building, in 
Washington City, a century ago. At Savannah, on the homeward journey 
Ellicott discarded “The Sally,” which had carried him through dangerous 
seas and over more dangerous shoals, for a chartered sloop. This landed 
him and his party in Philadelphia on May 18, 1800, after an absence of 
three years and five months. His Journal was immediately published and 
met with a hearty reception. He concludes it with a most fervent aspiration 
for the Mississippi which, unfortunately, was not realized: 

“May the now peaceful shores of the Mississippi never be made vocal 
with the noise of implements of war, and may its waters never be dyed with 


human blood.” 


For an excellent brief account of Major Andrew Ellicott (1754-1820), see — Dictionary of 
American Biography (Johnson and Malone), Volume VI, pages 89-90; for full study of him see 
Catherine Van yee Mathews, Andrew Ellicott, His Life and Letters; and for an account 
of the Ellicott family see Maryland Historical Magazine, Volume 26, pages 369 et seq. 
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GENEALOGY 


THE MAUZEY-MAUZY FAMILY 
By Armanp Jean Mauzey, M.D., D.S.C. 


Tue Mauzey-Mauzy family is of French origin and is an outgrowth of 
the name Mauze (Moze). It played an important part in the religious 
troubles which swept across France during the 16th and 17th centuries 
and was represented, as it is today, by vigorous protestant ministers.’ The 
family resided chiefly in an area bounded on the north by Loudun, on the 
east by Poitiers, and on the south and west by the coastal cities of Rochefort 
and La Rochelle.’ 

The focal point was the village of Mauze (Moze) Sur-Le-Mignon in 
Aunis about twenty miles east of LaRochelle. Here the medieval Mauze 
castle is still standing in excellent condition.’ 

The name Mauze (Moze) is believed to have been derived from the 
Arabian word “Mauz,” meaning plantian tree and was probably adopted 
during the crusades to the Holy Land.* In France it was written Mauze 
and Moze, and passed on to England, Holland, Ireland, Scotland and 
America as Mauzey and Mauzy as well as Mauze and Moze.’ The correct 
pronunciation is MO-ze, the accent being on the first syllable, the last syl- 
lable spoken in a soft rapid manner. In various land grants, wills and other 
documents of colonial America the name was frequently recorded as Mozee, 
Mozie, Mozey.° The Mauzy variation developed by the substitution of a 
“y” for an “e” and the Mauzey variant was adopted by the addition of an 
“y” to the Mauzé, a common method of anglicizing certain French names 
ending with an “e.” Mozé was simply the other way of spelling and pro- 
nouncing Mauzé. 


IRegisters of the Protestant Church at Loudun, France, 1566-1582, page 35; D’Hozier, Generale 
Amorial, France; and Lart, Huguenot Pedigrees, Vol. II, London, 1924, page 11. 

2Publications of the Huguenot Society of London, Vols. I (1885-91) to Vols. XL (1940), Incl. 

3Baird, History of Huguenot Emigration to America, Vol. I, pages 263, 296 and 299; and 
Bords De La Loire Et Sud. Quest, Librarie Hachette, 1917, page 411. 

4The English Oxford noe Vol. VI, page 252. 

5Baird, History of Huguenot Emigration to America, Vol. I, page 301. 

§Northern Neck Grants Book F, page 340; Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, Vol. 
II, page 13; Henry Connyers Will, Stafford County Will Book, 1729-1748, pages 114-117; 
George Crosby Will, Stafford County Will Book, 1729-1748, pages 28-29. 
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During the period between 1681 and 1724, at the time of the Repeal of 
the Edict of Nantes, no less than ten Mauzé (Mozé) families left France 
and appeared in the British Isles for naturalization as English citizens.’ 
Representatives of four of these families remained in England, two went 
to Dublin, one to Scotland, and three are believed to have come to America. 

Elias Mauzé (Mozé), his wife Elizabeth and children Elias, Jr., and 
Margaret were the first to go to England from La Rochelle. They were 
naturalized by Royal Letters at White Hall, 14 October 1681, and were 
registered in the French Reformed Church of the Tabernacle, Glosshouse 
Street and Leicester Fields, London, as late as 17 November 1700.° 

A LaVeuve Mauzé was naturalized in London 1684? and the following 
year, 1685, as Jeanne Elizabeth Mauzé, she married Pierre Videau in Lon- 
don. Later they were found in Charles Town, Carolina, where a daugh- 
ter Jeanne Elizabeth Mauzé was given in marriage to Anthony Bonneau, 
1702." 

Jean Mauzé from La Rochelle was naturalized on 6 January 1685 and 
was registered in the Threadneedle Church, London, before going to Dub- 
lin, Ireland, where, by September 1695, he was a Register in the St. Patrick 
French Church. He married Suzanne Piefort and they had at least one 
child, Jean, who married Madaline Houlier on 1 October 1722. The elder 
Jean Mauzé is listed on numerous occasions in the records of the French 
Non-Conformist Church of St. Patrick in Dublin as an assistant to various 
Protestant ministers, including Monsieur de Durand and Monsieur de la 
Roche." 

Louis Mauzé (Mauzy), with his wife Suzanne Sannager and at least 
one child, a daughter, Suzanne, arrived in England at Appledore from 
Rochefort, France, on 1 December 1685. It was during the crossing of the 
Channel in an English ship that James Fontaine and his future wife, Anne 
Boursiquot, with her aunt, Elizabeth, were taken aboard by Louis Mauzé 
from a tiny fishing boat in which the Fontaines were making their escape 
from France. Louis Mauzé became minister at Barnstaple near Plymouth 
and baptized Jean, the infant son of James and Ann Fontaine in 1687. 
Suzanne Mauzé, daughter of Louis and Suzanne Mauzé, married Andre de 
Majendie in 1702. They settled in Exeter, where Majendie was minister at 


7Same reference as under 3. 

8Publications of the Huguenot Society of London, Vol. XXI, 1909, page 194. 

Baird, History of Huguenot Emigration to America, Vol. I, page 297. 

10Transactions of the Huguenot Society of South Carolina, No. 39 (1934), and No. 37 (1932). 
'Publications of the Huguenot Society of London, Vol. XXI, 1909, page 194. 
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St. Olave’s Church. Suzanne Mauzé Majendie died in 1758, leaving a will 
which was probated 23 September 1758. A son to this union, John James 
Majendie, D.D., born 14 March 1709, one of eleven children, studied at 
Leyden and was minister to the French Savoy Church, London, and direc- 
tor of the French Hospital in 1752. A son of John James Majendie, the 
Rt. Rev. Henry William Majendie, D.D., became Bishop of Chester and 
Bangor.” 

Caesar Mauzé (Mozé) from La Rochelle, France, was naturalized in 
London 9 April 1687, and two months later was in Charles Town, Caro- 
lina, making his will. In this will Caesar bequeathed thirty-seven pounds 
sterling to “the Church of the French Protestant Refugees to be used in 
the construction of a Temple or Place of Assembly.” This church is believed 
to have been the first French Reformed Church in America. Caesar also 
left sixty pounds to be given to his brother Louis Mauzé by an English 
merchant who was then in Carolina. Caesar Mauzé is taken to be a brother 
of the Louis Mauzé who became minister at Barnstaple as mentioned above. 
Caesar died about 7 July 1687 and left his plantation to a partner, Monsieur 
Nicolas Meran.” 


Joseph Mauzé (Mozé) from Rochefort made his “Reconnaissance,” the 
abjuration of Roman Catholicism, in the French Church of Castle Street, 
London, in 1723,'* and Catherine Mauzé, taken to be a sister of Joseph, 
also of Rochefort, made her “reconnaissance,” but at the French Church in 
Dublin, Ireland, on 9 September 1724. She later married Alexander Miot 
and died 26 December 1773, aged 72 years.’? Samuel Mauzé (Mauzy), 
believed to be a son of Joseph, was minister at Savoy from 1750, at St. Mar- 
tin Ogars from 1764, and at the French Chapel Royal of St. James from 
1771. It was Samuel Mauzé who preached the eulogy for his cousin, John 
James de Majendie, D.D., when the latter died in 1783. Samuel died in 
1804,"° and left a will dated 2 December 1804, in which he refers to his 
nieces, Judith, Esther and Anne Susanne, then in Holland. 


12Maury (editor), Memoirs of a Huguenot Family by The Rev. James Fontaine, pages 113, 
118, 132, 134; Agnew, French Protestant Exiles, page 273. 

13Publications of the Huguenot Society of London, Vol. XVIII, page 44; Transactions of the 
Huguenot Society of South Carolina, No. 23 (1917), pages 61-63. 

14Registers of French Protestant Church, Castle Street, London, 1723. 

15Publications of the Huguenot oy of London, Vol. XIV; Registers of the French Non- 
Conformist Church, Dublin, pages 109 and 118. 

16Publications of the Huguenot Society of London, Vol. XI, 1898, page 12; Agnew, French 
Protestant Exiles, page 273. : 
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Archibald Mauzé was in Edinburgh, Scotland, by 1691, where on the 
24th December 1691, His Majesty conferred the Honour of Knighthood 
upon him."” 

Henry Mauzé (Mozé) and wife Lucreace were in London by 1694, when 
he acted as a Godfather on the 25th of September in the French Crispin 
Church. He was naturalized 11 March 1699 and is listed as living in an 
apothecary dwelling on Paternoster Row. He acted as Godfather again in 
April, 1705, at the Tabernacle Church. A son, Paul, was born to Henry 
and Lucreace Mauzé in December 1705, and he was baptized at the French 
Crispin Church, London, 5 December 1705. Descendants of Henry Mauzé 
were active in the Tabernacle Church as late as 1762." 

Michael Mauzé (Mauzéy, Mauzy) and children, Michael, Jr., John, 
Peter, and Isabel, were naturalized at the English Court at White Hall by 
Royal Letters 16 December 1687, and again on 5 January 1688." This is 
the only entry in all the Huguenot records of England and Ireland referring 
to Michael Mauzé and his children. Because “Mauzé” was specifically writ- 
ten down as “Mauzéy” and “Mauzy” in the Huguenot records and because 
these names appear in Virginia from 1702 with increasing regularity, it is 
believed that at least John, born about 1675, son of Michael Mauzé, came 
to America around 1700 and migrated to Stafford County, Virginia, where 
he was first listed in the court records as John Mozey, and on an old tomb- 
stone as “John Mauzy, Gentleman.””° 

It is further believed that this same John Mauzé first married in England 
a daughter of Dr. William Connyers, London physician.” John and his 
Connyers wife appeared in Virginia about the same time that Henry Conn- 
yers, believed to be a brother of the Connyers girl, arrived.” John Mauzé 
and his Connyers wife had at least three children, John, born in England 
about 1696; George, born about 1698, and Margaret, born in America in 
1702. George had a will listed in the 1721-29 will book of Stafford County, 
Virginia, but died at the home of his brother, John, 10 January 1754.” 


‘Luttrell, A Brief Historical Relation of State (British) Affairs from September 1678 to April 
1714, Vol. II, page 323. 

\8Publications of the Huguenot Society of London, Vol. XVIII, 1911, page 317. 

I9Tbid., pages 45 and 200. 

20Northern Neck Grants, Book F, 340; Virginia Magazine of Hi and Biography, 
Vol. II, page 13; Tyler's Quarterly, Vor XXIV, 
from George W. Glass, 12 4th Street, S.E., Washington, D. C. 

21Munk, W., Roll of the Royal College of Physicians, 2nd Edition, Vol. 1, page 274. 

22Henry Connyers Will, Stafford County Will Book, 1699-1709, page 194. 

230verwharton Parish Register, Va., County Stafford, 1720-1760; Peter Mauzé Will, Stafford 
County Will Book O, page 189. 
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Margaret Mauzé married Major Peter Hedgman in 1721 and had nine 
children. She died in 1754, leaving three sons surviving her, viz., William, 
born in 1732; George, born 1734, and John, born 1741." 

John Mauzé, the elder, born 1675 (father of John, George and Margaret), 
married for a second time, Mary Crosby Mountjoy (Born 1676) about 1712, 
she being the widow of Capt. Edward Mountjoy and a daughter of George 
Crosby.” To John Mauzé and Mary (Crosby) Mountjoy two children 
were born in Stafford County, Virginia, Peter about 1713, and Elizabeth 
about 1714.” 

Peter Mauzé, born 1713, married Elizabeth Summers 9 February 1735, 
and the following children were born: Michael, about 1736; Peter, 1738; 
John, 1739; Mary, about 1742, and Elizabeth, 1745.” 

Elizabeth Mauzé, born 1714, married first John Markham by whom she 
had a son, John Markham. Secondly she married Thomas Conway about 
1740, and had a large family, as follows: William Thomas, Susannah, Peter, 
Joseph, Henry, George, and James Conway. All seven of these sons fought 
in the American Revolution.” 

The first son of John Mauzé, born 1675, and his English Connyers wife, 
namely John, born in England about 1696, married in 1720 Hestor Conn- 
yers, a first cousin and daughter of the Henry Connyers referred to above. 
To this union seven children were born: Henry, 1721; John, 1723; Wil- 
liam, 1725; Priscilla, 1727, Peter, 1730; Elizabeth, 1734, and Jemima, 
1740.” John Mauzé, born 1723, married Hestor Foote, a marriage incor- 
rectly accredited to John Mauzé, born 1696. 

In the compilation of this paper the following excerpts have been par- 
ticularly helpful: 

(1) So far as is known at the present instant, the first Mauzé to come to America 


was Caesar Mauzé (spelled Mozé in the court record), who is found in Charles Town, 
Carolina, in June, 1687, making his will as previously described. 


(2) Jeanne Elizabeth Mauzé Videau was the second Mauzé to reach America, 
being in Charles Town by 1702.3! 


24A personal communication from George W. Glass, 12 4th Street, Washington, D. C. 

George Crosby Will, Stafford County, Va., Will Book, 1729-48, pages 28-29. 

26Mary Crosby Mountjoy Mauze Waugh Will, Stafford County, Va., 1749-1756. 

270Overwharton Parish Register, Va., County of Stafford, 1720-1760. 

28Jackson, Mrs. Frank Edmund, Jeffersonville, Indiana, Personal Records. 

29Mauzy, Richard, The Mauzy-Kisling Families; Overwharton Parish Register, Va., County 
of Stafford, 1720-1760. 

30T ransactions of the Huguenot Society of South Carolina, No. 23 (1917), pages 61-63. 

31Transactions of the Huguenot Society of South Carolina, No. 39 (1934), and No. 37 (1932). 
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(3) In the Land Grant records for the northern neck of Virginia will be found 
the third Mauzé, namely, John, mentioned in connection with a land grant to Edward 
Mountjoy in 1702.52 This John Mauzé (Mozey) is also listed as a public officer for 
Stafford County, Virginia, in 1714, along with George Mason, John Waugh, John 
West, Rice Hooe, John Washington, James Sumner, Dade Massie, George Anderson, 
Henry Fitzhugh, Thomas Lunn, Rowling Travis [Rawleigh Travers?], Thomas Gregg, 
and the minister, a Mr. Scott of St. Paul and Overwharton Parishes.** Then John 
Mauzé, Gentleman, is referred to on the tombstone of his daughter Margaret, who 
married Peter Hedgman, Gentleman, Stafford County, Virginia, 21 September 1721, 
and died 1754 at the age of 52 years.** Margaret was therefore born in 1702 after her 
father arrived in Virginia. It is quite possible that John Mauzé came to Charles Town, 
South Carolina, along with Jeanne Elizabeth Mauzé and her husband, Peter Videau. 

(4) In the will of George Crosby, Stafford County, September, 1725, property is 
left to his daughter, Mary Crosby Mountjoy Mauzé Waugh, to his grandson, Peter 
Mauzé (spelled Mozee) and to his granddaughter, Eliza. Peter and Eliza were chil- 
dren of Mary Crosby Mountjoy Mauzé and John Mauzé, born 1675. Much marry- 
ing Mary in 1723, after the death of John Mauzé, in 1718, took a third husband, a 
widower, Joseph Waugh.** To this union of Mary Crosby and Joseph Waugh, a 
daughter, Mary Waugh, was born. 

(5) A land grant of 607 acres meanwhile was made to the same Mary Crosby 
Mountjoy Mauzé as Mrs. Mary Mauzé (spelled Mawzey) 14 March, 1719, in Stafford 
County, Virginia, along the south side of Elk Run river. By this time her Mauzé 
husband, John, had died in 1718.37 

(6) In the will of Mary Crosby Mountjoy Mauzé Waugh, made in 1749, she 
left property to each of her children as follows: “To my son William Mountjoy 840 
acres of land, to son Peter Mauzé (spelled Mauzey) 300 acres of land in Prince Wil- 
liam County where Francis Watt now lives, to daughter Elizabeth Conway 150 
acres of land (Elizabeth first married John Markham and later Thomas Conway 
1740) and to daughter Mary Doniphan personal estate.** (Mary was the daughter 
by Joseph Waugh and she had by then married Alexander Doniphan. 

(7) The first reference to Henry Connyers was found in the Stafford County Will 
Book Z, 1699-1709, where he speaks of leaving for Virginia with his servant Martha 
Gamby.*® Apparently the will was written in South Carolina and carried to Virginia, 
where it was recorded. 

(8) In another will of Henry Connyers, 13 June, 1733, he referred to his daughter 
Hestor Mauzé (spelled Mozie) and his grandson Henry.” This is the first recorded 


Northern Neck Grants, Book F, page 34; Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, Vol. 


pape 13. 

irginia Magazine of Hi and Biography, Vol. II, 13. 

Personal Ww. 12 4th S.E., Washington, D. C. 
35George Crosby's Will, Stafford ty Will Book, 1729-1748, pages 28-29. 
36Mary Crosby Mountjoy Mauze Waugh Will, Stafford County, Virginia, 1749-1756. 
37Northern Neck Land Grants, Book 5, page 196. 
38Same reference as 36, 
39Same reference as 22, 
“Henry Connyers Will, Stafford County, Va., Will Book, 1729-1748, pages 114-117 
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reference to a Henry Mauzé in America. Hestor Connyers had married her cousin, 
the John Mauzé (born 1696) in 1720 and their first child was Henry, born in 1721 
and named after his grandfather, Henry Connyers. This Henry Mauzé started a 
long line of descendants. He first married Anne Withers 11, November, 1744, and 
secondly Elizabeth Taylor Morgan, 23 July, 1765.*! At least seventeen children were 
born from these unions. 

(9) On 11 November, 1730, William Allen was appointed guardian for Peter 
Mauzé (spelled Mauzéy), indicating Peter was not of age.4? This was necessary 
because young Peter's grandfather, George Crosby, had died in 1730, leaving him land 
on Town Run. 

(10) On 10 July, 1734, Peter Mauzé, in turn (spelled Mauzéy) became the guar- 
dian for Elizabeth Summers and his bond was ordered recorded with William Mount- 
Joy and John Mauzé (spelled Mauzy) as security.** Peter Mauzé was now 21 years 
of age. The John Mauzy, born 1696, mentioned here was Peter’s half brother. 

(11) From the Overwharton Parish Records, Stafford County, Virginia, Peter 
Mauzé (spelled Mauzéy) married Elizabeth, 9 February 1735. This Elizabeth is 
taken to be Elizabeth Summers, over whom he had become guardian in 1734. 

(12) Again from the Overwharton Parish Records the following items have been 
copied: 

Mauzéy, John, son of Peter and Elizabeth, born 17 December 1739. 

Mauzéy, Jemima, daughter of John and Hestor, born 26 March 1740. 

Mauzéy, Priscilla, married William Roussan, 27 October 1743. 

Mauzty, Henry, married Ann Withers, 11 November 1744. 

Mauzéy, Elizabeth, daughter of Peter, born 20 December 1745. 

Mauzy, Peter, son of Peter and Elizabeth, born 19 May 1738. 

Mauzy, Elizabeth, married Peter Murphy, 9 February 1752. 

Mauzey, George, departed this life at John Mauzéy’s, 10 January 1754. 


The name Mauzé or Mozé had now become Mauzéy or Mauzy and was recorded 
interchangeably as such. The George Mauzé, born 1698, who died at John Mauzéy’s 
(born 1696), is taken to be the same George whose will is recorded in the 1721-29 
Stafford County Will Book and who was the son of John Mauzé, born 1675, and his 
English Connyers wife. 

(13) Peter Mauzé (Mauzéy), born 1713, son of Mary Crosby Mountjoy Mauzé 
Waugh, made his will in 1750 and named his wife Elizabeth, sons, Michael, Peter, 
John, daughters Mary and Elizabeth. Witnesses were William Mountjoy, Alexander 
Doniphan and John Mauzy, Sr. It should be recalled that William Mountjoy was 
Peter's half brother, by Mary Crosby’s first marriage to Captain Edward Mountjoy 
and that Alexander Doniphan had married Peter's half sister, Mary Waugh, born 
to Mary Crosby and Joseph Waugh. The John Mauzy here, born 1696, and husband 
of Hestor Connyers, was Peter’s half brother. 


41Same reference as 29. 
42Stafford County Court Records, 1730. 
43, 44 and 45Same references as 23. 


“Peter Mauzy Will, Stafford County Will Book O, page 189. 
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(14) John Mauzé (Mauzy), born 1723, second son of John, born 1696, and his 
Hestor Connyers wife, made a will in 1764 and named his wife Hetty (Hestor Foote). 
Daughters Peggy, Molly and Betty were also named.*’ This John was a nephew of 
Peter Mauzéy who made his will in 1750 as explained above. 

(15) The will of Mary Mauzé (Mauzéy), born 1742, a daughter of Peter and 
Elizabeth, was probated in 1769 and it named a daughter Sally. Witnesses were 
brothers John and Peter and Uncle Thomas Conway.* This Mary was a granddaugh- 
ter of Mary Crosby Mountjoy Mauzé Waugh and she is sometimes confused with 
her grandmother. Thomas Conway had about 1740 married Elizabeth Mauzé, born 
1714. The brothers, John, born 1738, and Peter, born 1739, mentioned above were 
other children of Peter and Elizabeth. 

' (16) Will of John Mauzé (Mauzey), born 1739, third son of Peter and Elizabeth, 
was made in August, 1803, and named wife Frances. Left legacies to children, Peter, 
John, Margaret and Elizabeth.” 

(17) Thomas Conway made his will 25 August 1784. Named niece Sally Mauzé 
(Mauzéy).*° 

(18) The will of Henry Mauzé (Mauzy), born 1721, first son of John (born 
1696.) and Hestor Connyers Mauzé, was made in 1799. Named wife Elizabeth and 
fourteen children.*! 

(19) The will of John Mauzé (Mauzéy), born 1770, great grandson of John 
(born 1675), grandson of Peter (born 1713) and second son of John Mauzéy (born 
1739), was made in 1822 in Madison County, Kentucky. Named wife Polly and 
left legacies for the education and rearing of his children.5? This John Mauzéy (born 
1770), was the writer's great grandfather. 

A study of these records strongly suggests that the common Mauzey-Mauzy an- 
cestor in America was John Mauzé, born in England about 1675, second son of Michael 
Mauzé, born in France about 1650. Three lines of descendants have developed. 
Those descending from John Mauzé, born 1696, and his first wife, Hestor Connyers; 
those descending from John’s sister, Margaret Mauzé Hedgman, born 1702;53 and 
those descending from John Mauzé and his second wife, Mary Crosby Mountjoy 
Mauzé, 

The writer wishes to express his deep appreciation to Mrs. Nannie Francisco 
Porter, 2209-A Park Avenue, Richmond, Virginia, for her splendid encouragement 
and assistance in searching through early Virginia records; to Mrs. A. May Osler of 
Beckenham, Kent, England; to Miss Winfred Turner of Golders Green, London, for 
their ready help with the British Huguenot files; and to Mr. George W. Glass, 12 
4th Street, S.E., Washington, D. C., for the benefit of his research on the Margaret 
Mauze Hedgman and Frances Gaines Botts Mauzy lines. 

Mary Wil, Facyaier County, Will Book 

John Mauzey Will, dated 12 August, 1803, Fauquier County, Virginia, proved in Prince 
William County. Original lost during Civil War. 

50Thomas Conway Will, Fauquier County, Virginia, 1784. 

5!Henry Mauzy Will, Fauquier County, Will Book III, page 498. 

52John Mauzey Will, Madison County, Kentucky, Will Book C, page 357. 

53Personal communication from George W. Glass, 12 4th Street, S.E., Washington, D. C. 
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THE WILLS OF THE REVEREND PATRICK HENRY 
AND WALTER COLES 
OF HANOVER COUNTY, VIRGINIA 


Contributed and Annotated by Leon M. Baztte* 


Durinc the War of Secession the records of Hanover County were taken 
to Richmond for safekeeping and stored in the building owned by Thomas 
Randolph Price on Main Street. When the city was burned in April 1865, 
the Hanover records, including the Deed and Will Books, were destroyed. 
Many families had procured certified copies of the wills affecting them; 
copies of such wills were also obtained for exhibits in suits, the papers of 
which are still in existence. Through such sources many wills which were 
believed to have been wholly lost are now coming to light. Two Hanover 
wills of great interest for many reasons, perfectly obvious from reading them, 
have recently come to my attention. 

The first is the will of the Reverend Patrick Henry (an uncle of Governor 
Patrick Henry), minister of St. Paul’s Parish, Hanover County, for fifty 
years. A certified copy of the Reverend Mr. Henry’s will is in the archives 
of the Valentine Museum, Richmond. 

The second will is that of Walter Coles, of Coles Hill, Hanover County, 
a near relative of Dorothea Payne, known to history as Dolly Madison. It 
is believed that John Payne and his family lived on a part of Coles Hill from 
the time he sold Scotchtown, until he moved to Philadelphia. A certified 
copy of Walter Coles’ will is in the possession of Hon. William R. Shelton, 
of Rural Plains, Hanover County. 

I have annotated both of these wills, and believe that their publication 


would be of interest to many persons. 


Tue oF Tue Reverend Patrick Henry, or Hanover County 


In the name of God, Amen, I Patrick Henry, M.A., Minister of the Parish of St. 
Paul in the County of Hanover, being, blessed be God, in tolerable Health, and of 


*Judge Leon M. Bazile, of Hanover County, is Judge of the 15th Circuit Court of Virginia. For 
years he has been interested in the history of Hanover County and in making intensive 
in original sources of the county’s history. Judge Bazile is the recognized authority on all matters 
pertaining to the history of his county. 
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sound and disposing mind and memory do make and ordain this my last will and 


Testament in manner following: 

First, I desire my body may be buried at the new Church in this Parish, as near 
to the grave of my deceased wife as may be. 

I give and devise to my Daughter, Jane Gilliam, the following slaves, viz; Great 
Caesar, Old Caesar, little Caesar, Bob, Old Hannah, her daughter Hannah, Beck, 
Sis, George, Sall, Suke-Beck, Hannah, daughter of Beck Suke, Fanny, Milly, Dick, 
Alex, Will, Billy, Joshua, Lucy, Charlotte, Nanny, and her children now and here- 
after to be born to have and to hold the same above mentioned slaves, except Nanny 
and her children which said Nanny and her children, except her daughter Sukie, 
I give and devise to my grand-daughter Mary Gilliam, to her and her heirs forever, 
and to dispose of them by will or otherwise as she may think best. 

I give and devise to my granddaughter, Elizabeth Gilliam, one negro girl named 
Sukie, daughter of Nanny to her and her heirs forever. 

I give and devise to my grandson, Patrick Henry Gilliam, that tract of land on the 
Branches of Allan’s Creek containing about five hundred acres, part whereof is in 
Goochland County and part in Hanover County to have and to hold the said Tract 
of Land after the death of my daughter, Jane Gilliam, to him and his heirs forever. 

All the rest and residue of my Estate of what nature or kind soever, I give and de- 
vise to my Daughter, Jane Gilliam, and her heirs forever. 

I give and devise to my nephew, Patrick Henry, Esq., present Governor of Virginia, 
the sum of Fifty Pounds current money, and do constitute and appoint him, my said 
nephew, and my son-in-law, John Gilliam, Executors of this my last will and Testa- 
ment and I do desire they may not be obliged or required to give security for the per- 
formance thereof, or cause my Estate to be appraised. 

In witness whereof I, the said Patrick Henry, the Testator, have hereunto set my 
hand and seal this twenty-sixth day of February in the year of our Lord, Christ, 1777. 


Patrick Henry (Seal) 


Signed, sealed, published and declared by the Testator as and for his last Will 
and Testament in the presence of us who signed the same as witnesses at his request. 


Tuos. Baskin 
ANpERSON, JuNR. 
Josep THomas. 


At a Court held for Hanover County on Thursday, the 7th day of August 1777, 
this Last Will and Testament of the Reverend Patrick Henry, deceased was offered 
to proof by John Gilliam, one of the executors therein named and was proved by the 
oath of Thomas Baskin, William Anderson, junr. and Joseph Thomas, the witnesses 
therto and also by the oath of the said Executor and ordered to be recorded. 


Teste: William Pollard C.H.C.; July 25, 1814—A copy teste, Tho. Pollard 
DC.H.C. 
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The Reverend Patrick Henry was the son of Alexander Henry of Aber- 
deen, Scotland, and Jean Robertson, his wife. The date of his birth appears 
to be unknown. He died at Mount Pleasant in St. Paul’s Parish, Hanover 
County, Virginia, 11 April 1777. He states in his will that he was a Master 
of Arts. He received the King’s Bounty 31 July 1732, was minister of St. 
George’s Parish, Spotsylvania County, 1733-1734, and minister of St. Paul’s 
Parish, Hanover County, 1737-1777. The Vestry of St. Paul’s Parish pur- 
chased Mount Pleasant from his brother, Colonel John Henry, and estab- 
lished him at this beautiful spot above Crump’s Creek which had once been 
the property of William Byrd of Westover, the author of the famous Diaries. 
Here they erected a house for him and the necessary out-buildings. The 
Vestry book shows that the Reverend Patrick Henry was constantly making 
demands on the Vestry for repairs and improvements. The Account Books 
of Francis Jerdone for his Hanover Store, in the Archives of William and 
Mary College, contain many interesting items relating to him. A number 
of his letters have been published in I William and Mary Quarterly (2), 
261 et seq. He was one of the signers of the Address to the Burgesses pro- 
testing against the activities of the Reverend Samuel Davies and one Mr. 
Cennick, and he was one of the signers of the petition to the Bishop of 
London protesting against the Two-penny Act, in the upholding of which 
his nephew, Patrick Henry, began a career that led him to the top flight 
of fame. It is presumed that the Reverend Mr. Henry’s wishes were re- 
spected and that he was buried in the yard of the new church in St. Paul's 
Parish. His nephew, Governor Patrick Henry, attended his funeral. The 
site of this church, according to the Vestry Book for St. Paul’s Parish, was 
“at the fork of the road next above Robert Henry Hughes’, unless they can 
find a spring to be approved within a Quarter of a mile of that place on 
either side of the said Roads which if they can, then the said Church to 
be fixed as near the said Spring as may be, otherwise to be fixed at the forks 
of the Roads aforesaid.” ‘The Vestry met at this Church on 7 November 
1775 and 23 April 1776. To the present date, Jan. 1950, the site of this 
church is unknown. (Authorities: Goodwin, The Colonial Church in 
Virginia, 278; Meade, Old Churches, etc., Vol. I, pages 420 and 430, and 
Vol. II, page 69; Perry’s Papers Relating to the Church in Virginia, pages 
381, 440 and 446; Official Letters of the Governors of Virginia, Vol. I, 
page 139, note; II William and Mary Quarterly (1), page 96; I William 
and Mary Quarterly (2), pages 261 et seq.; Vestry Book of St. Paul's Parish, 
Hanover County, 1706-1786, especially pages 514, 521 and 528. Other 
references will be found in the index to the Vestry Book.) 
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Thomas Baskin (first witness to the Reverend Mr. Henry's will) is un- 
known; his name does not appear in St. Paul’s Vestry Book, nor is it men- 
tioned in Swem’s Index. 

William Anderson, Jr. (second witness to the will) is believed to have 
been the son of David Anderson. He was a Revolutionary soldier. He 
married first Mary Gist, the daughter and only child of Samuel Gist, the 
wealthy Hanover merchant and witness in the Parson’s Cause, who fled to 
Great Britain at the beginning of the Revolution. Because of Anderson's 
loyalty, Samuel Gist’s large estate in Hanover County and elsewhere in 
Virginia was vested by the General Assembly in Mary Anderson “and her 
heirs and assigns forever.” He was a member of the County Court of Han- 
over and Sheriff of the County in 1789 and 1790. He later moved to Lon- 
don, where he became a merchant and acquired a considerable estate. He 
died without issue, circa 1796. (Authorities: W. P. Anderson’s Anderson 
Family Records, pages 10-11; Eckenrode’s Revolutionary Soldiers; 11 Hen- 
ing, page 54, and 13 Hening, page 623.) 

The name of Joseph Thomas (third witness to the will) does not appear 
in St. Paul’s Parish Vestry Book, nor can he be identified with the several 
men of that name listed in Swem’s Index. 

John Gilliam (named as son-in-law of the Reverend Mr. Henry) was 
the son of John Gilliam (1712-1772), of Monte Alto, Prince George Coun- 
ty, and Elizabeth Poythress, his wife. He was born in 1742 and died in 
1801. He lived at Spring Hill, which is the north 526 acres of the original 
Monte Alto tract. He married Jane Henry, who appears to have been the 
only child of the Reverend Patrick Henry. They had the following issue: 


1. Elizabeth Gilliam, who is believed to have married David Cocke. 
2. Mary Gilliam, who is believed to have married John McKeand. 
3. Patrick Henry Gilliam, who died when circa 16 or 17 years of age. 
4. John Henry Gilliam, who died in 1790. 

5. Jane Henry Gilliam, who married William Baird. 

6. Walter Boyd Gilliam, who died in 1821. 


(Authorities: The will of the Reverend Patrick Henry; Goochland Coun- 
ty Marriage Records, and information secured from Gilliam family records.) 

Patrick Henry Gilliam’s name does not appear in Swem’s Index and his 
name does not appear on the Land Books for St. Martin’s Parish, although 
the Reverend Patrick Henry devised his land in that Parish to him. It 
appears from Moore v. Gilliam, 5 Munford, page 346 (1817), that John 
Gilliam was in possession of this tract of land in 1784 and continued in 
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possession until the time of his death in 1801; that his wife died before that 
date; and that John Gilliam by his will devised said tract of land to his son, 
Walter Boyd Gilliam, who was in possession of said land until 10 October 
1804, when he sold the same to John Spotswood Moore, who on the same 
day executed a deed of trust on said land to Meriwether Jones, Ruben M. 
Gilliam and Skelton M. Gilliam as trustees to secure the payment of the 
purchase money to said Walter Boyd Gilliam. The purchase money not 
having been wholly paid, foreclosure sale was had and the property was 
conveyed by the trustee making sale, to Walter Boyd Gilliam by deed of 
10 February 1810. Moore, still in possession of the property, died in Feb- 
ruary 1810, and his widow declined to deliver possession. Gilliam brought 
an action of ejectment in the Superior Court of Hanover County and re- 
covered the land. Mrs. Moore appealed and the judgment of the Hanover 
Court was affirmed. 

It appears from the case of Gilliam v. Moore, 4 Leigh, page 30 (1832), 
that the mansion house occupied by Moore in his lifetime was located on 
that part of the land which was in Goochland County. After the first case 
was decided, Mrs. Moore who, before her marriage, was Anna Katherine 
Dandridge, the daughter of Col. Nathaniel West Dandridge and Dorothea 
Spotswood, his wife, undertook to hold possession of the mansion house and 
the land in Goochland until dower of the whole tract was assigned to her. 
Gilliam brought another action of ejectment, this time in the Circuit Court 
of Goochland and against Mrs. Moore. The Circuit Court gave judgment 
for Mrs. Moore and Gilliam appealed. On appeal the Court of Appeals 
reversed the circuit court, holding that Mrs. Moore was not entitled to dower 
in the land. It, therefore, appears that this land was in litigation from about 
1810 until November 1832, when the controversy was finally settled, the 
litigation having been twice carried to the Court of Appeals. 

How John Gilliam acquired title to the land so that he could devise the 
same is not explained. The most probable explanation is that Patrick Henry 
Gilliam died intestate, unmarried and without issue, leaving his father sur- 
viving him, which appears to have been the case. This may explain how 
John Gilliam was able to devise this tract of land to Walter Boyd Gilliam. 
(12 Hening, page 138.) 

Walter Boyd Gilliam was the son of John Gilliam and Jane Henry, his 
wife. He was born after 26 February 1777 (since he is not mentioned in 
his grandfather's will) and died in Petersburg, Virginia in 1821. He was 
the executor of his father’s estate, and John Gilliam, Sr., of Petersburg, was 
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surety on his bond. He bought a lot on Walnut Street, Petersburg, from 
one William Pace in 1820, and moved from Prince George County to 
Petersburg shortly thereafter. He married Easter Tinsley. The names of 
her parents are unknown. They had the following issue: 


1. Rebecca Nicholas Gilliam, who married James Z. Matthews. 
2. Jane Henry Gilliam. Whether she married or not is unknown. 


Walter Boyd Gilliam left a will, dated 17 May 1821, which was probated 
with a codicil of the same date, in the Hustings Court of the Town of 
Petersburg on 21 June 1821. (Authorities: Will Book 2, pages 178-9; Deed 
Book 6, pages 210, 280 and 281, Petersburg Hustings Court, and informa- 
tion secured from Gilliam family records.) 

The Reverend Patrick Henry’s wife was Mary Clayton, the widow of 
Arthur Clayton, the first Clerk of Hanover County. (Authority: Will of 
John Clayton, of Ware Parrish, Gloucester County, Virginia, dated 25 Oc- 
tober 1773; Ms. copy in the Virginia Historical Society.) 

It would be of interest to many if some of John Gilliam’s descendants 
would furnish the names of the parents of Mrs. Mary Henry. Further in- 
formation as to Walter Boyd Gilliam and his family would also be of in- 
terest. 

Walter Boyd Gilliam appears to have sold the land in Hanover County, 
consisting of 192% acres, to James Underwood circa 1821. The Commis- 
sioner of the Revenue transferred the whole tract of 560 acres to Underwood, 
but transferred back to Walter Boyd Gilliam 367% acres in 1824. This 
tract which was in Goochland was in litigation and had not been conveyed, 
and the transfer of the whole tract was an obvious error. Underwood con- 
veyed the 192¥%-acre tract to John M. Price circa 1831. 

Walter Boyd Gilliam conveyed 120 acres of this land in Goochland to 
William Woodson by deed of 7 March 1814. After Walter Boyd Gilliam’s 
death, William Pannill Adm. d.b.n. c.t.a. sold the remainder of the tract 
in Goochland, supposed to contain 247 acres more or less, to Alden B. 
Spooner of Petersburg, the conveyance being made by deed of 31 October 
1833. (Authorities: The Land Books for St. Martin’s Parish, Hanover 1812 
et seq.; Goochland County records, Deed Book 22, page 441, and Deed 
Book 30, page 162.) 


Tue Witt oF WatTErR Cotes or Hanover County 


In the name of God, Amen, I, Walter Coles, of the County of Hanover, being of 
sound mind and perfect memory do make and publish this writing as my last will and 
testament, hereby revoking any will, or wills, heretofore made or executed by me. 
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Imprimis, it is my will and desire my executors hereinafter named shall from my 
crops on hand at the time of my death, and my other estate make provision for the 
payment of all my just and lawful debts; if they shall find it necessary, or consider 
it would be more productive of the interest of my heirs, to sell any part of my real 
estate for the foregoing purpose, i.e., the payment of my debts, I give to them the 
authority to sell and convey by deed the land I purchased of William Fuqua in the 
County of Hanover lying and being on the south side of the South Anna River. 


Item. I lend to my much beloved wife Mary R. Coles during her life, and in lieu 
of Dower, the free use and possession of the whole of my land on the north-side of 
the South Anna River in the County of Hanover with appurtenances thereunto be- 
longing, together with my aegroes, household and kitchen furniture, stocks of all 
kinds and plantation utensils which may remain after my executors shall have made 
such provision as they may consider necessary for the payment of my debts aforesaid. 


Item. It is my will and desire that my wife shall as long as she remains a widow 
out of the profits of the estate lent her as aforesaid support my two children, William 
D. Coles and my daughter, Elizabeth Coles until they shall come of age, or marry, 
and that she surrender the surplus of such property after the support of the family 
at the end of each year to my Executors for the purpose of enabling them to complete 
the payment of my debts. 

Item. Should my wife, Mary R. Coles, think proper to marry again, it is my will 
and desire when that event shall happen she shall receive from my estate that dower 
only to which she is entitled by the laws of Virginia. 


Item. I give and bequeath unto my daughter, Maria Shelton, the following prop- 
erty which is now in the possession of (William Shelton) i.e., Sam, a young man, 
Lucy, a woman, Esther, a girl eight years old, Polley, six years old; Thompson, a boy 
four years old, Rachel, a young woman, Betty a girl about thirteen, one horse, two 
cows, and calves, four sheep, two feather beds and furniture with steads, one bureau 
and one small walnut table to her and her heirs forever. 


Item. I give and bequeath to my Daughter, Elizabeth Coles, to be assigned to 
her, my said daughter Elizabeth, by my Executors hereafter named, when she comes 
of age, or marry, a legacy equal in value to the one bequeathed to my Daughter, 
Maria Shelton, at the time she my Sd. Daughter, Maria, receive it and as nearly in 
kind as my negro estate will admit of at the time of the allotment by my Executors 
to her and her heirs forever. 

Item. I give and bequeath to my son, William D. Coles, at the death, or marriage, 
of his mother the whole of my land on the north side of the South Anna River in the 
County of Hanover, together with the residue of my estate of every description after 
the payment of my debts, and the legacies given to my Daughters, to him and his 
heirs forever. 


Item. Should either of my children die before they come of age or have lawful 
issue, it is my will and desire that the survivor or survivors or their heirs shall in equal 
proportion receive the estate herein given and bequeathed to be enjoyed by such 
survivor or survivors or their heirs forever. 
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And lastly, I do hereby constitute and appoint my friends Joseph F. Price, Thomas 
Price, junr., my son-in-law, William Shelton, my son William D. Coles, (and) my 
beloved wife Mary R. Coles Executors and Executrix of this my last will and testament. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto subscribed my name and affixed my seal this 


17th day of October anno Domini, 1815. 
Watter Co zs (L.S.) 


[Witnesses:] Thomas Price, Samuel Mosby, Paul T. Doswell, William Shoemaker, 
Arch? B. Dandridge. 


Codicil to the Annexed Will 
Item. I give and bequeath to my son, William D. Coles, in addition to the Legacies 


herein given him, my silver watch, to him and his heirs forever. 


Item. I give and bequeath to my Daughter, Elizabeth Coles, in addition to the 
negro legacies herein given to her, a girl named Sally with her future increase, to her 
and her heirs forever. 


In testimony whereof I have hereunto subscribed my name and affixed my seal 
this ninth day of November, 1815. 
Watter Cotes (L.S.) 


[Witnesses: ] Tho. Price, Paul T. Doswell. 


At a Court of Monthly Session held for Hanover County, at the Court House, on 
Wednesday the 27th of December 1815. 


The last will and testament of Walter Coles decd. and the Codicil thereunder 
written were offered for proof by Thomas Price, junr. and Executor in the said will 
named, and were proved by the oaths of Thomas Price and Paul T. Doswell, wit- 
nesses thereto, and also by the oath of the said Executor, and are ordered to be recorded. 


Teste — William Pollard, C.H.C.— A Copy teste, Tho. Pollard D.C.H.C. 


Captain Williams Coles (grandfather of the testator, Walter Coles) was 
the owner of Coles Hill, which he acquired from William Winston, Jr. 
By deed of 5 September 1771, he conveyed to his daughter Mary Payne, 
who was the mother of Dorothea Madison, a part of Coles Hill adjoining 
Allen’s Creek containing 176 acres, more or less, for her life, with remain- 
der after her death to his grandson William Temple Payne (Deed Book 
1782-1792, page 110). In 1782 this tract was assessed in the name of John 
Payne, the husband of Mary, as 284 acres. William Coles died circa 1781, 
and the remainder of Coles Hill, which included the house site, was trans- 
ferred, in 1792, to his grandson Walter Coles, the testator here, as 375 acres. 
Walter Coles acquired the Payne land circa 1793; the transfer being made 
in that year. Thus Walter Coles, the testator here, became the owner of 
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the whole of Coles Hill. He bought from William Fuqua a tract of 1304 
acres on the south side of the South Anna of the Pamunkey, the transfer 
being made in 1809. This was the tract of land referred to in the first clause 
of his will. Coles Hill was the land referred to in the second and seventh 
clauses. Williams Coles (who was the grandfather of the testator here), 
married Lucy Winston, the widow of Cornelius Dabney, and the daughter 
of Isaac Winston. They had three children: 


1. Walter, who married Mary Darracott, and was the father of the testator, Walter 
Coles. 

2. Mary, who married John Payne, and 

3- Lucy Coles, who married Isaac Winston. 


Walter Coles (son of Williams and Lucy [Winston] Coles) married 
circa 1768, Mary Darracott. He died sometime in the year 1769. His son 
Walter Coles, the testator here, was born about seven months after the death 
of his father, being the only child of his parents. (Authority: Paynes v. 
Coles, 1 Munford, page 373 [1810].) 

Walter Coles, of Coles Hill, Hanover County, Virginia (only child of 
Walter and Mary [Darracott] Coles) was born 18 November 1769, seven 
months after his father’s death, and died at Coles Hill between 9 November 
and 27 December 1815. He was a member of the County Court of Han- 
over for a number of years and as such an active participant in the fight be 
tween the Republican and Federalist members of the Court over the nomi- 
nations made for that body in 1810. In politics he was a Federalist. He 
resided at Coles Hill, a very beautiful, if isolated, estate on the South Anna 
of the Pamunkey, which adjoined the Doswell estate known as Allen's 
Creek and which was separated from Rocky Mills and Mount Brilliant by 
the South Anna. It also lies in the general neighborhood of Chilton which 
was owned by Hugh Nelson and was later the home of Col. Nathaniel 
Pope, and of Aldingham, the home of Col. Charles Dabney. Walter Coles 
owned numerous slaves and was fairly wealthy for his time. He married 27 
December 1792, Mary Randolph Price, the daughter of Captain Thomas 
Price of Cool Water, Hanover County, Virginia, and Barbara Winston, his 
wife. She was born at Cool Water, 6 October 1776, and died, his widow, 
16 January 1847. They had the following issue: 


1. Maria Coles, who married William Shelton of Louisa County; 
2. William Coles, who moved to Brazil where he married and died; 
3. Elizabeth Coles, who married Francis Scott. 
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Thomas Price, Junr., who qualified as Executor of Walter Coles’ will, was 
Coles’ brother-in-law. Thomas Price, Junr., born at Cool Water, Hanover 
County, Virginia, 12 October 1781, died 31 October 1838, was one of the 
wealthiest citizens of Hanover County. He married Elizabeth Thilman 
Doswell, the daughter of Captain James Doswell, of Newmarket, Hanover 
County, Virginia, and Jane Thilman, his wife. 

The Thomas Price who witnessed Walter Cole’s will, and the Codicil 
thereto, was Walter Coles’ father-in-law. He was the son of John Price of 
Cool Water, Hanover County, Virginia, and Mary Randolph, the daughter 
of William Randolph II, of Turkey Island, Henrico County, and Elizabeth 
Beverley, his wife. Thomas Price was born at Cool Water, 29 August 1754, 
and died at Blenheim, Hanover County, Virginia, 21 December 1836. He 
was one of the gallant company that marched from Newcastle with Patrick 
Henry against Governor Dunmore to reclaim the gunpowder and was a 
Captain in the Hanover Militia during the American Revolution. Thomas 
Price (1754-1836) married, 27 January 1774, Barbara Winston, born at 
Woodgrove, on the Little River in Hanover County, Virginia, 11 January 
1758, and died at Blenheim, Hanover County, Virginia, 21 May 1831. She 
was the daughter of James Winston, of Woodgrove, and Anne Farrell, his 
wife. Their daughter, Mary Randolph Price, married Walter Coles of Coles 
Hill, Hanover County. Captain Thomas Price and his wife were buried 
in the cemetery at Fork Church in St. Martin’s Parish, Hanover County. 

Paul Thilman Doswell, another witness to the will and the other witness 
to the codicil, was the son of Captain James Doswell and Jane Thilman, his 
wife. He was born 15 July 1795, and died circa 1835. He married Frances 
Gwathmey. In the division of his father’s estate he received Allen’s Creek, 
containing 925% acres, to which he added a tract of 104 acres which he 
acquired from James H. Henderson. 

Samuel Mosby, another of the witnesses, was the owner of Benvenue, 
Hanover County, Virginia, which was a part of the land owned by Colonel 
Nathaniel West Dandridge. He was the son of John Mosby and Lucy, his 
wife. He married Mary Anderson, the daughter of Nathaniel Anderson 
and Elizabeth Carr, his wife. 

William Shomaker was not a free holder in St. Martin’s Parish, Hanover, 
in which Walter Coles lived. He was probably an employee at Coles Hill. 
He is not listed in Swem’s Index. 

Archibald B. Dandridge is believed to have been the son of Colonel 
William Dandridge and Anne Bolling, his wife. A large part of Colonel 
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William Dandridge’s real estate was transferred to him following the death 
of Colonel Dandridge. He was a Lieutenant in the War of 1812, was a 
Federalist, and one of those nominated by the Federalist members of the 
County Court for appointment to that Court in 1810. He conveyed all of 
his real estate in Hanover County to Thomas Price circa 1817. He is not 
listed in Swem’s Index. (Authorities: Paynes v. Coles, 1 Munford, pages 
373-398 (1810); The Coles Family of Virginia, by William B. Coles 
(1931), pages 37, 45, 64, and 161; Price of Cool Water Chart, compiled 
by Theodore H. Price and Charlotte P. Price (1906); The Executive Pa- 
pers, August 1810, and Journal of the Council for 1810, both in the Vir 
ginia State Archives; Land Books for St. Martin’s Parish, Hanover County, 
1792-1852; The Personal Property Books for St. Martin’s Parish, Hanover 
County, 1792-1815; Genealogy of the Doswell Family in America, com- 
piled by Temple Doswell Smith (1924); The Early Descendants of Wil- 
liam Overton and Elizabeth Waters, by William P. Anderson (1938), pages 
26 and 60-61; and Muster Rolls of the Virginia Militia, page 795. In the 
Price of Cool Water Chart, it is erroneously stated that Mary Randolph 
Price married Isaac Coles. She was the wife of Walter Coles. 


' 


NOTES and QUERIES 


NOTES 


Painting of the Sarah Constant, Godspeed and Discovery Unveiled 


On Friday morning, November 28, 1949, a painting of the Sarah Constant, the 
Godspeed and the Discovery — the three ships which brought the first English settlers 
to Jamestown — was unveiled in the Old Senate Chamber of the State Capitol 
Building at Richmond. The ceremony was held under the auspices of the Virginia 
First Settlers Commission, which had been appointed by the Governor in pursuance 
of an act of the General Assembly sponsored by Senator Robert K. Brock of Farm- 
ville. The Commission, composed of Dr. Joseph Dupuy Eggleston, Chairman, Senator 
Brock and Representative James A. Bear, was charged with the responsibility of secur- 
ing the services of a competent marine artist to execute a painting of the three ships, 
as it was widely felt that their historical significance had been overlooked and that 
no proper study of their appearance had ever been attempted. Commander Griffith 
Baily Coale of Farmington, Connecticut, a distinguished artist and a keen student 
of nautical architecture, was selected for the purpose. After intensive research, Com- 
mander Coale produced the painting, approximately nine and a half by six and a 
half feet in size, which was unveiled on the present occasion. 

Due to the illness of Senator Brock, who had been scheduled to preside over the 
ceremony, Colonel E. Griffith Dodson, Clerk of the House of Delegates, presented 
the speakers of the day. Among those present were Lieutenant-Governor L. Preston 
Collins, numerous representatives of historical and patriotic organizations, and a 
colorful delegation of tribal officials from several of the Indian reservations. The in- 
vocation was delivered by the Reverend Clayton Torrence, Director of the Virginia 
Historical Society. Opening remarks prepared by Senator Brock were read by Colonel 
Dodson, who was followed by Dr. Eggleston in a statement on the aims and purposes 
of the Commission. The principal speaker of the occasion, Mr. John M. Jennings, 
Librarian of the Virginia Historical Society, was then introduced and delivered an 
address on the significance of the event commemorated in the painting — to wit, the 
arrival of the Sarah Constant, the Godspeed and the Discovery at Jamestown in the 
spring of 1607. 

Mr. Jennings referred to the report of the Bird Commission on the teaching of 
Virginian history and government in the public schools of the state, and devoted his 
initial remarks to a discussion of the importance of the study of local history. He 
condemned as pernicious the educational philosophy which stresses nationalism in 
the study of history to such an extent that the actual basis for historical study — the 
locality — is completely overlooked. The locality, he maintained, is the source of the 
germinal impulses out of which social forces develop. And the study of local history, 
he asserted, is conducive to an understanding of the processes of historical evolution, 
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without which those generalizations that promote a better understanding of national 
and international issues cannot be achieved. Mr. Jennings traced briefly the events 
which led to the formation of the Virginia Company of London, and then directed 
the attention of those present to the actual voyage of the three ships depicted in the 
painting. He discussed their names and concluded that the proper spellings — based 
on designations found in the orders for the better government of the expedition issued 
by the Council for Virginia in December, 1606 — are Sarah Constant, Godspeed and 
Discovery. In concluding, he restated the contributions made to American civilization 
by the settlement at Jamestown, and affirmed a belief that the study of the principles 
of life and government which were brought forth there would create in the present 
generation the will and determination to preserve them. 

Upon the conclusion of Mr. Jennings’ remarks, the painting was unveiled by Miss 
Elise Sheppard Burks and in the absence of Governor Tuck was accepted on behalf 
of the Commonwealth by Lieutenant-Governor Collins. The artist, Commander 
Coale, was then introduced and delivered a paper on the technical problems which 
beset his pictorial reconstruction of the three vessels. He stated that the only definite 
information available on each of the ships was their tonnage. But, he explained, a 
careful study of early seventeenth century ship construction revealed details and 
formulae which permitted an accurate delineation of craft of the same burthen and 
class as those which brought the first English settlers to America. Commander Coale’s 
paper will be published in full in a forthcoming issue of The American Neptune. 


The John Henry Map of Virginia — 1771: John Henry's Letter to 
Thomas Adams 


“Han [Hanover] Ap* ro. 1771 

Sir 
I wrote you some time ago, but had no answer. As we are in a state of uncertainty 
as to peace, or war I begin to be less sanguine as to my crossing the Atlantick &, | 
know of none whom I should be so desirous of entrusting with my business, as your 
self. I have therefore inclos’d a Memorand™ for your direction, but as to the money, 
I have not yet been able to raise it, but as soon as I do, shall transmit a Bill of £50 
which I’m in hopes will be sufficient to get 1000 Maps printed — Some Gent. who 
are well acquainted in England, are of opinion, that many thousands may be sold in 
the 3 Kingdoms, & in France if we han’t a War. You'll much oblige me by writing fre 
quently informing me how you proceed. I am with my best wishes for your safe 
passage to G. Britain, 
Dear Sir 
Your most obedt, hbl Servant 


Joun Henry 


I have been ailing for some time, otherwise wou’d have waited on you.” 
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(Adres) 
To 
at 
Richmond 


Note: Following the address this memorandum appears: “From my Grand Fathers 
endorsation “The old Man Ap* roth 1771’ I infer this Jno Henry was the father of 


Patrick. [Signed] Twos J. Masste”! 


“Mem@™ for Mt Tho* Adams 


Upon your arrival at London inquire of Mt W™ Lurheroh'(?) if he has got any 
Maps printed for me, & whether he, or Mr® Jefferys the Printer has undertaken the 
sale of them. Whether they have printed, or sold any, or not, I must desire you to 
get as many printed as the money will amount to, & dispose of them first in London; 
afterwards in all the Cities & Towns that have any Trade to Virginia in England 
Scotland & Ireland; & likewise to get a friend to write to his correspond* in France 
to know what number may be Saleable either in Paris, or any other City, or Town 
in that Kingdom. The price I think should be ¥% a Guinea; but if you find that they 
wou'd sell quicker at a lower price, I shall leave it to you to fix the same, after con- 
sulting some of your most judicious friends. The Com" I am willing to allow you 
are 5 per cent. besides the expense of carriage to different places. 


Apt 8, 1771 Joun Henry” 


(Originals in Adams Papers, Virginia Historical Society) 


For an account of John Henry’s Map of Virginia see Swem, Maps Relating to Vir- 
ginia . . . (Virginia State Library Bulletin, April, July 1914. Vol. 7, Nos. 2 and 3), 
pages 67-68. Doctor Swem lists only two copies of this map as known to be in exist- 
ence in 1914; one in the Library of Harvard University, and the other in the Library 
of the Virginia Historical Society. Within more recent years a third copy has been 
found and is now in the Library of the College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, 
Virginia, having been acquired from the estate of the late Fairfax Harrison. 


IThis memorandum signed “Thos J. Massie,” indicates that the endorsement which a 
to the side of the address is in the handwriting of Major Thomas Massie who married dorah 
Cocke. Mrs. Sarah (Cocke) Massie was the stepdaughter of Thomas Adams who married Mrs. 
rr meg A are oc Cocke, widow of Bowler Cocke, and mother of Mrs. Massie. As Thomas 
Adams died without issue his passed into the possession of his step-son-in-law, Major 
Thomas Massie, and finally cue te We inia Historical Society, where they now constitute the 
collection of Adams Papers. Thomas J. Massie was a son of William Massie and grandson of 

and Sarah (Cocke) Massie. (William and Mary Quarterly, First Series, Volumes V, 
page 164, and XV, pages 125-6 and 128.) The “No. 33” no doubt indicates the number given 
this document by Thomas Massie. 
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EARLIEST COURTS IN PRINCESS ANNE COUNTY. In my article on the 
court-houses of Norfolk and Princess Anne Counties, in the October, 1949, number 
of this magazine, I omitted any mention of the important fact that the first courts 
for Princess Anne County, from its formation in 1691 down to the completion in 
1695 of the first court-house built for the new county, on the site of the existing Old 
Donation Church, were held mainly, if not entirely, at the Glebe House of Lynn- 
haven Parish. This is revealed by the headings of the minutes of the first and last 
courts held for this county, prior to the order for its new court-house in 1695. 

The heading for the first court reads: “At a meeting of the Justices appointed by 
Commission for Princess Anne County at the Gleeb House, the usual place for holding 
Court in Linhaven, this 3rd day of June 1691.” Since no previous courts are recorded 
for Princess Anne County, this can only mean that the Lynnhaven Parish Glebe 
House was the usual place for holding the secondary court for Lower Norfolk County, 
held at Lynnhaven to try causes arising in the lower part of the county, and it seems 
probable that this custom was of many years’ standing. The initial order made by 
the last court mentioned above reads: “It is Ordered that upon Thursday the 13th 
this Instant September all the Justices belonging to this County Doe meet at the 
Gleeb house where the Court is now held to Consider and appoint a Convenient 
place for Setting and building a Court house upon” and the ensuing meeting of the 
court resulted in the order that a court-house be built “upon the land belonging to 
the Brick Church.” It appears that the clause “where the Court is now held” means 
that the courts were then being held exclusively at the Glebe House and that the 
Eastern Shore court-house on Great Neck had fallen into disuse, which is consistent 
with its subsequent demolition and re-erection on the appointed site by the Brick 
Church at Lynnhaven. This ancient glebe house is believed to have stood on the 
eastern side of Lynnhaven River at the present Sea Breeze Farm, long the home of 


Miss Elizabeth Gregory Hill and her sister. 
— Georce Carrincton Mason 


THE WILL OF PATRICK HENRY, the Negro Caretaker of the Natural Bridge - 
This Patrick Henry was a Negro slave of President Thomas Jefferson. Mr. Jefferson 
put him at Natural Bridge as caretaker of his property, building for him a small cot- 
tage there. In the course of time Patrick married; he bought his wife, a comely slave 
girl named Louisa, who was owned by Mr. Benjamin Darst, of Lexington. Patrick 
gave her a Deed of Manumission, dated December 2, 1816, which is duly recorded 
in Rockbridge County Records, Will Book 4, page 191. 

Patrick and Louisa had two children, Joseph and Eliza Ann. Mr. Jefferson gave 
Patrick a small piece of land, about four acres in extent. There is no deed to this 
recorded, and a certain reference in Patrick’s Will seems to indicate that he did not 
have a duly executed deed. This reference is: “if it [the land] can be retained by 
said conveyance”; which would seem to imply some doubt in Patrick’s mind that it 
could be so retained. 

That Patrick was the caretaker of the Natural Bridge property of Mr. Jefferson 
is established by referring to the tax-lists for the various years. The title to The Bridge 
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was in Mr. Jefferson’s name, and he was the owner from 1774 (when he obtained 
the Grant, or Patent), until his death in 1826. On many of the assessments is noted: 
“Patrick Henry in possession.” 

Patrick’s will is dated January 10, 1829, and the probate was March 2, 1829, indi- 
cating he died some time between those dates. He did not long outlive his master. 

Patrick Henry's will (recorded Rockbridge County, Will Book 6, page 340) is as 
follows: 

“I, Patrick Henry, conscious of approaching dissolution, but of sound mind, do 
make this my last Will and testament. 

1st. —I wish to be decently interred at the back part of the garden attached to the 
house where I now live. 

and. — The land now in my possession, conveyed to me by Thomas Jefferson, if 
it can be retained by said conveyance, I wish to be disposed of in the following man- 
ner. The family shall keep it in possession until the children arrive at years of ma- 
turity, after which each shall be entitled to a third part. In case of the previous death 
of my wife to be equally divided between said children, Joseph and Eliza Ann. 

3rd. — My debts I wish to have collected, and immediately applied to the payment 
of my just debts. 

4th. — If it is necessary I desire that a portion of my personal property be sold to 
pay my debts. 


Signed by me this roth day of January, in the year 1829. 
his 
Patrick X Henry 
mark 


Acknowledged in the presence of James R. Jordan, John V. Henry. 


I hereby appoint James Wilson (stone mason) to carry out the above, my last will 
and testament into effect. his 


[Signed] Patrick X Henry 


mark 


Test: James R. Jordan [This was Dr. James R. Jordan, a physician of Rockbridge 
County, and probably attended Patrick in his last illness]. 


(Contributed by E. P. Tompkins, M.D., Lexington, Virginia.) 


THE INSTITUTE OF EARLY AMERICAN HISTORY AND CULTURE an- 
nounces that it is prepared to provide a limited number of Grants-in-Aid of Research 
to individual writers or scholars who are carrying on studies in the field of American 
History prior to the year 1815. For encouragement of projects, already in progress, 
in the social, political, economic, religious, artistic and intellectual history of the Amer- 
ican Colonies and of the Early Republic, the Institute is ready to make Grants vary- 
ing in value according to the needs of the individual during the period for which 
the Grant is made, and with the understanding that the recipient shall devote his 
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entire energies to the project during that time. In making the awards, particular 
emphasis will be laid upon the character, intellectual promise and demonstrated ability 
of the applicant, as well as his preparation for the project and the nature of the under. 
taking. Grants will not be made to facilitate the completion of work for academic 
degrees. Early application for the Grants will be advantageous; candidates must file 
their applications not later than March 15, 1950. Announcement of awards will be 
made May 15, 1950. 


Application forms and other information should be addressed to the Director, Insti- 
tute of Early American History and Culture, Goodwin Building, Williamsburg, Va, 


QUERIES 


MACON-GREEN-GILLAM or GILLIAM-SMITH — Gideon Macon (circa 1650 
1703), first of the family in Virginia; said to have been a Huguenot; in York County 
1672; James City County 1678; New Kent County (his home called “Mt Prospect”) 
from about 1682 until his death; married Martha, daughter of William Woodward. 
(For all that is known about Gideon Macon, both from records and from tradition, 
see Cabell, Majors and their Marriages, pages 50 et seq.; William and Mary Quarterly, 
First Series, Volume VI, pages 33-36, and Volumes X, XII and XIV.) Information 
is particularly desired in regard to the connection between the family of Gideon Macon 
(circa 1650-1703) of York, James City and New Kent Counties, Virginia, and one 
Gideon Macon, who appeared in Warren (then Bute) County, North Carolina, as 
early as 1746, and there married Priscilla, daughter of Edward Jones. 


Information is also greatly desired relative to the following named persons and 
their families: (1) Thomas Edward Green, who removed from Brunswick County, 
Virginia, to Warren (then Bute) County, North Carolina, 1744; he married first, 
Miss Huff; second, a Widow Turner; third, Burchet Lundy. — (2) Robert Gilliam, 
Sr. (born Oct. 17, 1720; died 1795), married first, Phobe ————; second, Mary 
_ . He is said to have been born at Granville Creek, North Carolina; but, more 
probably near Williamsburg, Virginia. — (3) Susanna Smith (born Dec. 25, 1755; 
died Sept. 30, 1792), married Sept. 24, 1772, John Hite, Jr. She is supposed to have 
been a daughter of Augustine and Anne (Marshall) Smith. — Address: Charles M. 
Hite, P. O. Box 216, Honolulu 43, Hawaii. 


THOMAS — The undersigned would like to correspond with persons having data 
in regard to the Thomas family (of which General George H. Thomas, of Civil War 
fame, was a member). He also wishes information in regard to the ancestry of one 
William Tucker, who settled on Eastern Shore of Maryland about 1740 and in Dele 
ware prior to 1762, where his son George Tucker was born. This George Tucker is 
stated to have been a cousin of St. George Tucker of Bermuda, later of Williamsburg, 
Virginia. — Address: Eldon B. Tucker, Jr., M.D., 617 Grand Street, Morgantown, 
West Virginia. 
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PREWITT - ADAMS - SIMPKINS - JEFFERSON - FEILD - HURT - SHIPLEY 
— The undersigned is particularly interested in obtaining records of the connections 
of the following named Early Virginia families and would be grateful for any items 
of record or references to any such items that would assist in proving those connec- 
tions: PREWITT CPREWET, PREUIT, PRUIT, PRUETT, and other variations); 
ADAMS (ADDAMS); SIMPKINS (SYMKINS, SIMKINS); JEFFERSON - 
FEILD (FIELD or FEILS); HURT; SHIPLEY. 


The following records may be of help to interested readers. 


Henry Preut, born about 1654, is listed with the heads of families tithed to sup- 
port an army of defense against the savages in the same group of forty neighbors 
with Col. William Byrd in Henrico County, Virginia, 1679-1687 (William and Mary 
College Quarterly, Oct., 1915). His age is given as about 37 years, Sept. 2, 1691; 
and he is mentioned as Mr. Hen. Prewett, grand juror, April 17, 1693 (Crozier, 
Virginia County Records, page 229, Vol. 7). In 1687 Henry Pruett and John Fiels 
patented 440 acres of land in Henrico County (Book 6, page 369, Henrico Co., Va., 
Records; page 128, Vol. 4; Crozier, Virginia County Records). Queries: Whom did 
the above Henry Prewett marry; when and where; and who were his children? Whom 
did John Fiels (Field?) marry, and who were his children? Did a daughter or grand- 
daughter marry a Prewitt? Was he an ancestor of Thomas Jefferson whose grand- 
parents were Thomas and Mary (Feild) Jefferson? 

Crozier also gives among Henrico County Court and Land Records, those of John 
Pruett, Juror, Oct., 1690 (pages 350 and 376); John Prewett, summoned as a witness 
ina suit by Hugh Jones, Aug., 1691 (page 376); John Pruett, paid a sum, Sept., 1691 
(page 384). And John Prewitt, evidently already well established in the colony, 
subscribed to a sum to aid “The poverty stricken settlement of French Huguenots 
at Mannikin Town” in 1700 (page 65, Virginia Historical Collections, No. 5 — Hu- 
guenot Emigration to Virginia). Query: When, where, and whom did John Prewett 
marry? Who were his children and grandchildren? 

The Prewitt (Prewett, Pruit, Pruett), Adams, Jefferson and Simpkins families of 
Henrico, Goochland, Albemarle, Fluvanna, Old Lunenburg, Halifax, Pittsylvaina, 
Bedford and Campbell Counties, Virginia, were closely related, and neighbors, as 
shown by family and county records.! 

Virginia County Records, by Wm. A. Crozier, lists in Vol. VI, pages 200-204, In- 
dex to Land Grants, give the following grants, all in Goochland Co., Va.: 1731, 300 
acres granted to John Simkin (Book 14, p. 366); 1732, 1,200 acres granted to Robert 


'Other early references to Prewitts and Pruett are as tollows: 

Wm. Prewitt, quit rent, King & Queen Co., 1704-1705 (Wertenbaker, Planters of Colonial 
Virginia, p. 226). 

Wm. Prewitt of King & Queen Co., 400 acres of New Land on the fork of the so. fork of the 
South river, in St. Georges Par. in Spottsylvania Co., begg. at John Smith’s—24 June, 1726 
(Patent Book 12, p. 482). 
na mn 95 yrs. old, 6 Oct., 1746, deposition, Caroline County Va. (Caroline Co. Order 

1740). 
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Adams (Book 14, pp. 396, 406, 431); 1730, 322 acres granted to Peter Jefferson (Book 
13, P- 495): 

Goochland Co. (taken from Henrico Co. in 1727); Albemarle Co. (taken from 
Goochland Co., 1744); and Fluvanna Co. (taken from Albemarle Co., 1777), records 
disclose some information of significance. 

Goochland County Will & Deed Book No. 2, page 5: — August 15, 1734; “John 
Simkins of the Parish of Phirina and County of Henrico and wife Elizabeth, convey 
to John Watson, Jr., of the same Parish and County, a 300 acres tract” of land... 
“lying in the County of Goochland and on the North side of Appomattock River.” 

Goochland Co. Deed & Will Book No. 6, p. 110: — September 9, 1750; “This In- 
denture made this Ninth Day of September, in the year of Our Lord One thousand 
seven hundred and fifty, Between Robert Addams of the County of Albemarle and 
Andrew Pruet of County of Goochland: Witness that the said Robert Addams do 
acknowledge his right and title to a peace of Land y’e s'd And Pruet that the said 
Pruet now lives on believing it to be a hundred acres binding upon Mathew Hutche 
son and Mathew Collins being the same more or less. Given under my hand and seal 
this Day and Year above menchuned — [Signed] Robt. Addams (Seal); Agnes X Pruet 
(X, her mark). Signed sealed and delivered in the presence of Wm. X Webberd Pruet 
(X, his mark). At a Court held for Goochland County, Novem. 20, 1750. This Deed 
was Prov'd by the oaths of the witnesses thereto to be the Act and Deed of Robt. 
Addams, which was ordered to be recorded.” 

Members of the Prewitt, Hutcheson and Collins families went to Kentucky among 
the early settlers and inter-married. 

Wanted: the marriage record and parentage of John Simpkins and Elizabeth Adams, 
probably in Henrico Co., Va., prior to 1734. 

Among the old papers of Joshua Prewitt, whose first wife was his cousin, Sarah 
(“Sally”) Adams, and who was the grandson of John and Elizabeth (Adams) Simp 
kins through their son, Michael Prewitt, Sr., and his wife, Elizabeth Simpkins, was 
found this old receipt: 

“Then received of Jno. Adams of Fluvanna County the Just Sum of fifteen pounds 
it being full satisfaction for a bond that he gave William Rowntree of the County 
of Goochland. I Say received by me [Signed] Julius X Chancello (X, his mark). 
Test William Leak, B. 

(The above item was copied from the original at Winchester, Ky., by Lillian 
Prewitt Goodknight.) 

In Old Lunenburg, Bedford, Campbell, Halifax and Pittsylvania Counties, Va. 
are found many records of Prewitts, Pruitts, etc., Simpkins, Adams, Jeffersons, and 
Hurts. 

After Col. William Byrd II explored and acquired vast holdings in southern Vir 
ginia when running the boundary line between Virginia and North Carolina in 1827; 
and about the time that Peter Jefferson and Col. Joshua Fry surveyed “some go miles 
of the North Carolina boundary, from Peter's Creek (the termination of the original 
Byrd survey) to the Steep Rock Creek, when, 1749, they and “a group of men formed 
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the Loyal Land Company, to whom the Council granted 800,000 acres along the 
southern border of the Virginia frontier” (Virginia Magazine of History and Biog- 
raphy, Vol. 56, January, 1948), we find the Prewitt, Simpkins, Adams and Jeffersons 
settled there. 

Michael Pruet, 1748 to 1752; Henry Pruet, 1749 and 1750; Joseph Pruet in 1749; 
John Simpkins, 1752; and Joseph Simpkins, 1762, are recorded in Old Lunenburg 
County records. (Bell, Sunlight on the Southside, pages 79, 89, 127, 185 and 215.) 

The Byrd Prewett whose wife was Nancy (“Anney”) Dyer, daughter of John 
Dyer (Halifax Co., Va., Deed Book 5, p. 66; Deed Book 3, p. 110; Book 1, p. 428), 
is recorded in Halifax County patent, 1755, and seems to be a contemporary of 
Michael, Sr., Henry and Joseph Prewitt of Lunenburg Co., from which Halifax Co. 
was cut in 1752. The Byrd Prewitt who married, Feb. 11, 1782, in Halifax Co., Va., 
Sarah Hurt, daughter of Moza Hurt, of Caroline and Halifax Counties, and his 
first wife (name unknown and desired), was the son of Michael Prewitt, Sr., and 
Elizabeth (Simpkins) Prewitt. Byrd was a very popular given name in the Prewitt 
family for generations and in many widely separated sections of the country. From 
whom was the baptismal name of Byrd in the Prewitt family derived? 

Michael Prewitt, Sr., of Lunenburg and Campbell Counties, Va., and most of his 
family went to Kentucky, where his will, dated Feb., 1798, and proved May, 1798, 
is fled in Shelby County Will Book I, page 41. But his daughter, Rachel Prewitt, 
married Robert Shipley and remained in Virginia. Query: Who were the children 
of Rachel (Prewitt, Pruet) and Robert Shipley, of southern Virginia? 

Mackenzie, Colonial Families, Vol. 3, page 297, gives the following record: “Cap- 
tain Abraham Lincoln, born 16 July 1739, in Penn., married (1) Mary Shipley, : 
daughter of Robert and Rachel Shipley of Lunenburg County, Va., whose daughter, 
Nancy Shipley, married Joseph Hanks. Their daughter, Nancy, was mother of Abra- 
ham Lincoln.” Query: Were Michael Prewitt, Sr., and his wife, Elizabeth (Simpkins) 
Prewitt, the great, great grandparents of President Abraham Lincoln? 

Rachel, the daughter of Michael, Sr., and Elizabeth (Simpkins )Prewitt, must 
have been born about 1743, so may have married Robert Shipley about 1760-65. 
Nancy Hanks, the mother of the President Lincoln, was born in 1783, and married 
Thomas Lincoln, Jan. 12, 1806. Her mother, Nancy Shipley, was probably born 
about 1760-1765. 

The children of Michael Prewitt and Elizabeth (Simpkins) Prewitt, (1) Rachel, 
who married Robert Shipley and remained in Virginia, as noted above — (2) James 
Prewitt, who married (1) Elizabeth Street, (2) Mrs. Matthews, and whose descend- 
ants moved from Kentucky to north of the Ohio River; d. before Jan. 30, 1810, in 
Shelby Co., Ky. — (3) Judith Prewitt, who received bequest by will of Thomas Wat- 
kins, Bedford Co., Virginia, 1773; married Daniel Mitchell, who was one of the 
executors of the will of Michael Prewitt, Sr., Shelby Co., Ky., 1798-1808 — (4) 
Elisha Prewitt, Rev. War soldier (p. 353, Eckenrode, Revolutionary Soldiers of Vir- 
ginia; Va. Records, I.P.D., 80-86); one of the executors of his father’s will; bought 
lot 225, Shelby Co., Ky., on Wolf Creek, May 13, 1806; Juryman, Fayette Co., Ky., 
Sept. Term, 1795 (Kentucky Register, Vol. 30, p. 229); went on Bowman’s Campaign 
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to Kentucky, 1779 (Draper Manuscript 12CC66 — Shane); bought land in Shelby 
Co., Ky., 1798; married Tabitha Collins — (5) Michael Prewitt, Jr., usually wrote 
the name Pruitt; m. (1) Elizabeth Hurt, daughter of Moza Hurt, who died in Hali- 
fax Co., Va., Jan., 1793 CHalifax Co. Chancery Order Book No. 3, page 35); m. (2) 
before 1802, and after Jan., 1793, Sarah Catherine (Fuqua) Terry, widow of Stephen 
Terry, and removed to a homestead on Duck River in Bedford Co., Tenn., in 1805 
(Pittsylvania Co., Va., Deed Book 14, page 317, Feb. 18, 1805); for services during 
the War of 1812, he received a grant of 45 acres of land in Bedford Co., Tenn., Aug. 
10, 1821, Grant No. 15567 (page, 353, Book R, War Records, War of 1812, in the 
Tenn. State Library, Nashville, Tenn.) — (6) Byrd Prewitt, Rev. War, 5th Virginia 
Reg’t. and Va. Militia (Pension Claim S. 35576); born 1753 in Bedford (afterward 
Campbell) Co., Va.; m. Feb. 11, 1782, Halifax Co., Va., Sarah Hurt, sister of Eliza- 
beth Hurt, who married his brother, Michael Prewitt, Jr. (Tyler's Quarterly, Vol. 
IV, p. 59; Halifax Co., Va., Marriage Record Book; Will of Moza Hurt, 1791, Hali- 
fax Co., Va., Chancery Order Book No. 3, page 35) — (7) Joseph Prewitt, Rev. War, 
m. (1) Leah Moss, (2) Polly Price, Aug. 12, 1803, Jessamine Co., Ky.; private with 
detachment of Ky. Militia ordered to guard the Iron Works for one month, com- 
mencing May 24th, 1793, commanded by Lt. Chas. Shores oth Reg’t (page 222, 
Vol. 30, Kentucky Register); home on Clear Creek, Jessamine Co., Ky., west of Har- 
rodsburg Road and near Troy in Woodford Co., Ky.; died, Jan., 1808, Jessamine 
Co., Ky.; will recorded in Jessamine Court House; descendants mostly in Missouri — 
(8)Robert Prewitt, served as a private under Cols. Charles Scott and -George Rogers 
Clark, 5th Bat., Va. troops; born June 10, 1758, in Va.; died, April 14, 1819, Fayette 
Co., Ky.; married May 23, 1782, Halifax Co., Va., Martha (“Patsy”) Chandler, born 
1762, died 1833; removed to Ky., 1794, after settling his father’s Va. estate; private 
in Edmondson’s Co. of Riflemen, War of 1812, Fayette Co., Ky. (p. 422, History of 
Fayette County, Ky., by Robert Peter); owned land and slaves in Campbell Co., Va. 
(formerly Halifax Co.), as did his father and brothers; as early as 1777 he went to 
Kentucky on an expedition and spent the winter of 1777-1778 at the fort at Harrods- 
burg, where he is listed in “an account current of provisions purchased by Joseph 
Lindsay, commissary, for the use of the garrison at Harrodsburg, from Dec. 16, 1777, 
to Oct. 16, 1778” (Collins, History of Kentucky, Vol. II, page 624); in 1779, ac 
cording to John D. Shane’s interview with Maj. Herman Bowmar (Wisconsin His- 
torical Society Publication: Kentucky Papers, page 472 —N.D., Shane, John D.,, 
13 CC 170-74) Robert Prewitt, his brothers Elisha and Joshua Prewitt, Stephen and 
Joseph Collins, William Hall, James Cox, Thomas Glass, and Herman Bowmar, 
with the latter's father, Robert Bowmar, went on an expedition from Virginia, through 
the wilderness to Bowman’s Station in Kentucky; with his wife, daughter of Robert 
Chandler, 1729-1792, of Halifax Co., Va., he settled, in 1794, near Chilesburg, Fay- 
ette Co., Ky., where an extensive cave which had been explored for half a mile 
without reaching an end in 1881, caused much interest in his farm — (9) Joshua 
Prewitt, b. in Va., 1763; served in the Revolution; Rev. War pensioner, living in 
Trimble Co., Ky., aged 77 years in July, 1840 (History of Kentucky, by Lewis Collins, 
Vol. I, page 9); in 1779, at the age of 16 years, he and his brothers, Robert and Elisha, 
went from Virginia on Robert Bowmar’s expedition through the wilderness to Bow- 
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man’s Station, Kentucky; removed to Kentucky with other members of his family 
and neighbors, and settled at Bedford, Trimble County, where he died after Nov. 
7, 1839, his will dated 1843; of him Berry Crutchfield Prewitt (grandson of Byrd and 
Sarah [Hurt] Prewitt) said: “My Uncle Joshua Prewitt, was a Presbyterian and a 

man”; m. (1) his cousin, Sarah (“Sally”) Adams, whose brother married his 
sister, Elizabeth Prewitt; m. (2) Maria Yeager; descendants in Todd Co., Ky. (Ref- 
erences: Michael Prewitt’s Will, Shelby Co., Ky., Will Book 1, p. 41; Wisconsin 
Hist. So. Publication, Ky. Papers, p. 472 —n.d., Shane, John D., 13 CC 170-74; 
Collins’ Hist. of Ky., Vol. I, p. 9; Eckenrode, p. 360, “List of the Revolutionary Sol- 
diers in Virginia”; Illinois Papers, D 80, 86, 49, 184, 159; Trimble County, Ky., 
Wills, 1843; Letter of Joshua Prewitt, July, 1837; Letter with Bible Records to Joshua 
Prewitt, Sr., Bedford, Trimble Co., Ky., from Scottsville, Ky., Nov. 7, 1839) — (10) 
Elizabeth Prewitt, born about 1767; living and married when her father made his 
will, Feb. 1798; married, Sept. 13, 1781, Halifax Co., Va., her cousin, Richard Adams, 
brother of Joshua’s first wife; died in Shelby Co., Ky., when she was visiting a neigh- 
bor and one of her slaves brought news that her home was afire, and she ran home, 
the excitement causing premature birth of her first child and the death of both mother 
and child. 

The undersigned greatly desires original records of these Prewitt, Adams, Simp- 
kins, Jefferson, Field, Hurt, Shipley and allied families of seventeenth and eighteenth 
century Virginia, and hopes that the above records may be of interest and value to 
a great many readers of The Virginia Magazine of History and Biography. — Lillian 
Prewitt Goodknight — Address: Mrs. C. S. Goodknight, 99 South Raymond Avenue, 
Pasadena 1, California. 
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Giant in Gray. A biography of Wade Hampton of South Carolina. By Mancy Wang 
Wellman. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York and London, 1949. $5.00. 386 pp. 


Wade Hampton, of South Carolina, was one of the finest men ever born in America. 
Few men of any country or any age have so fully and honorably borne the burdens 
of life as Wade Hampton. Wealth and position were his from the beginning, but 
he was noted for his kindly and democratic spirit. Thrown into the caldron of the 
War Between the States, he became one of the finest soldiers on the Southern side, 
at once a general of ability and a hand-to-hand fighter remindful of the Middle Ages. 
After 1865, he was the hope of the ruined and impoverished state of South Carolina, 
largely its restorer. 

Mr. Wellman has given a good account of Hampton’s career in 1861-65. Cavalry 
history is hard to write because it consists so largely of marches and skirmishes, rarely 
of battles. Hampton, at first an infantry officer, transferred to the cavalry and made 
a name for himself. For two years he was Stuart's right hand man, playing an impor- 
tant part in the Second Manassas campaign and the raid around McClellan in Octo- 
ber, 1862. If Stuart had left him with Lee in June, 1863, the commander would not 
have been without information in the critical days preceding Gettysburg. When 
Stuart was mortally wounded at Yellow Tavern in May, 1864, Hampton succeeded 
him as commander of the cavalry of the Army of Northern Virginia, and most worthily 
he upheld the reputation of the Southern horse. At Trevilian’s Station, in June, 
1864, he defeated Sheridan in one of the most brilliant actions of the war. Sent South, 
he did well but Lee attributed the distaster of Five Forks, April 1, 1865, to his absence. 
Hampton fought valiantly to the very end and did not wish to lay down his arms. 

After the war, a ruined man in a ruined state, Hampton refused to despair and 
stimulated South Carolinians with the determination to “come back.” He did not 
oppose Negro suffrage but sought to bring the freedmen to the support of the white 
people of the state. The situation in South Carolina in the reconstruction period was 
absolutely desperate; it seemed at several times that the state would collapse into 
anarchy. Hampton was nominated for governor by the Democrats, in 1876, and 
rallied the white people and the conservative Negroes to his standard. The election 
was extremely close; nobody to this day knows who was elected. The author gives an 
interesting account of the campaign but does not bring out clearly the bargain made 
by the Southern leaders with the Republicans by which the vote of South Carolina, 
Louisiana and Florida was given to Hayes, enabling him to win by a single electoral 
vote, in return for the removal of federal troops from those states. Hampton’s election 
was also conceded. From this moment began South Carolina’s long climb from the 
depths to prosperity; Hampton was the spark plug. 

But Hampton’s conservatism, his deep desire for fair play kept him from an anti- 


Negro attitude. Pitchfork Ben Tillman, becoming the leader of the radical Demo- 
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crats, brought about Hampton’s defeat for the United States Senate after some years 
of good service. It was one of the most remarkable cases of political ingratitude in 
American history. President Cleveland came to the rescue, making Hampton a rail- 
road commissioner, the duties of which office he faithfully and efficiently performed. 
The author casts some reflections on Fitz Lee, the echo of a certain rivalry between 
Hampton and Lee after the death of Stuart, but states no case. 

On the whole, the book is a comprehensive study and is well written. Hampton has 
fallen into the limbo of the distant past, but he was one of the best soldiers and one 
of the finest citizens of the South and his career deserves consideration. 


Richmond, Virginia H. J. 


Edmund Pendleton Gaines, Frontier General. By James W. Strver. Louisiana 
State University Press, 1949. $4.50. 


It is not unnatural that a biography of this pre-Civil War career soldier should be 
written by a professor of history at Oxford, Mississippi, and published by a press at 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana. For, although he was born in Culpeper County, Virginia, 
and raised in Sullivan County, Tennessee, Edmund Pendleton Gaines spent a con- 
siderable part of his career in the area now refererd to as the Old Southwest and con- 
tributed much to the development of that region. His early days as a junior officer 
in the Mississippi Territory; his participation in Andrew Jackson’s “conquest” of 
Florida in both the First and Second Seminole Wars; his activities in connection 
with the removal of the Cherokees from Georgia, during which he quarreled with 
Governor George M. Troup; and his role in the Texas Revolution, wherein he 
handled the army of observation he commanded on the Sabine like an incipient army 
of intervention; are all part of the history of the Southern frontier. 

Yet, as Professor Silver has demonstrated here, the role that Gaines played was 
not confined to the Southwest. Besides distinguishing himself in the battle of 
Chrysler's Farm and in the defense of Fort Erie during the War of 1812, he led 
American troops in the Black Hawk War and commanded alternately both the 
Eastern and Western departments during the decades following the second war with 
England. An ardent proponent of preparedness, he crusaded vigorously for a more 
effective system of national defense and thereby became an ardent apostle of the 
doctrine of internal improvements. In this cause, he drafted a series of detailed plans 
for a nationwide system of roads and canals (later, he was to emphasize railroads) 
by which troops could be rushed to any threatened point of the nation. 

This is, in general, a competent and impartial biography of an important but little 
known figure of American military history. The author, a graduate of Vanderbilt 
and professor of history at the University of Mississippi, has based his work on hither- 
to unused manuscript sources such as the old records of the Adjutant General’s de- 
partment. Where he has drawn on the work of others, he has made grateful and 
ready acknowledgment of his debt. He has told his story in a clear factual style that 

€s no pretense to literary distinction, and his work is unusually accurate in regard 
to factual details. However, the book has certain definite limitations, arising mainly 
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out of its comparative brevity and its relative lack of background detail. As a result, 
the book is somewhat incomplete, and Gaines is presented sometimes on an almost 
empty stage. Thus, while he has described the General’s ideas on internal improve- 
ments in some detail, the author has not shown to what extent these ideas were 
original and to what extent they were derived from others who had considered the 
same problem. After all, a number of prominent Americans, among them William 
Lowndes Yancey, John Quincy Adams, and Henry Clay, had been propounding a 
system of national roads and canals some years prior to Gaines’ interest in the subject. 
Furthermore, in his accounts of Gaines’ contributions to the intra-service feuds of 
his day, Professor Silver has devoted little space to any description of the organiza- 
tion or administrative structure of either the Army or the War Department or to 
an analysis of the abilities and policies of the various secretaries of war with whom 
the general differed. It is, therefore, difficult for the reader to form any idea as to 
who was more nearly right in these disputes and, in some cases, as to precisely what 
the quarrels were about. 

This leads to a second and more vital criticism. While he displays no particular 
bias in favor of Gaines’ own activities and accomplishments and while he is thor- 
oughly candid where his hero’s own defects of temperament are concerned, the author 
does seem to have entered a brief for Gaines’ point of view vis a vis higher head- 
quarters. Professor Silver sympathizes with and apparently endorses the general's 
impatience with the higher brass and bureaucrats of mid-nineteenth century Wash- 
ington, and he seldom indicates that there might be something said in favor of the 
latters’ point of view. Occasionally, his descriptions of these disputes are reminiscent 
of the apologia of certain more contemporary field commanders who have avowed 
that, save for the restraining hand of SHAEF or some other chair-borne realm of 
red tape, they could have won the last war in a month. Granting that field com- 
manders in an era before the radio telephone were necessarily much more on their 
own than modern generals need to be, one does not have to be an apologist for Penta- 
gons, past or present, to wish that the author had given a broader picture of the po- 
litico-military world in which Gaines operated and a more critical analysis of the 
problems which his superiors as well as he had to face. Despite this lack of per- 
spective, Professor Silver has made a valuable contribution to American military 
biography, a field still too much neglected by professional historians of this generation. 


University of Virginia H. Garngs, Jr. 


Seventeenth Century Maryland, a Bibliography. Compiled by Exizaseru Baer, 
Librarian of the John Work Garrett Library. Introduction by Lawrence C. 
Wrortu. Baltimore, The John Work Garrett Library, 1949. xxix, 219 pp. Illust. 
$20.00. 


The fact that there are published so few scholarly bibliographies of the type rep- 
resented by this work makes the receipt of each of them a real pleasure. 

This volume had its inception in a check list of Seventeenth Century Books Re- 
lating to Maryland, compiled by the late John Work Garrett, who had made this 
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period of history his specialty after his retirement in 1933. The Check List, published 
in the Maryland Historical Magazine in 1939, included not only the volumes in 
Mr. Garrett’s library but was a census of copies in about one hundred libraries. The 

resent work is an expansion of the Check List and includes 209 items representing 
the holdings of one hundred and fifty-one libraries and individuals, both in this 
country and abroad. Miss Baer, the compiler, was Mr. Garrett's librarian and she has 
herself examined at least one copy of every item except the five found only in foreign 
libraries and those of which no copy is known. 


The scope of the work is both a little narrower and broader than the title might 
indicate. Only printed books, pamphlets, broadsides and maps accompanied by 
descriptive texts are included; newspapers and periodicals are not. It is not a bibli- 
ography of books printed in Maryland. We find here not only titles relating spe- 
cifically to Maryland, but also, in the words of the Introduction, “the general his- 
tories and descriptive writings in which the colony is given passing mention or ex- 
tended discussion. In it are also found many pieces published primarily in relation 
to the neighboring colonies which in this book are taken into consideration by Mary- 
land bibliographer or historian almost for the first time.” 


The arrangement of the book is strictly chronological. Since the volume contains 
a reproduction of the title-page of nearly every item recorded (the exceptions being 
for the maps, the items for which there are no known copies, and later issues of titles 
previously reproduced), it has not been necessary to transcribe the title-pages. The 
collation is full, being given both by signatures and pages and, when needed, there 
is a discussion of the bibliographical problems of the books. The complete contents 
are listed for books not in the Church Catalogue or in such other standard bibliog- 
raphies as Sabin. Reprints and facsimiles are noted, as are references to the books 
in bibliographies and historical works. The location of copies is given. Finally, there 
are excellent historical notes about the books and authors. The index is chiefly of 
authors and titles, with a few subject entries. The John Carter Brown library has 
the greatest number of books described, having 106, while the Garrett library is a 
close second with 92. 


It is interesting to consider the kind of works which the book describes. The first 
work listed is John Smith’s A Map of Virginia, With a Description of the Countrey, 
Oxford, 1612, which contained descriptions and maps of the area which later became 
Maryland. Among the more important items is The Charter of Maryland, which 
was printed in London in 1632. The next year there appeared A Declaration of the 
Lord Baltemore’s Plantation in Maryland, Nigh Upon Virginia, also printed in Lon- 
don; this is an account of the new colony which was sent by the English Provincail 
of the Society of Jesus to the General of the order in Rome for the purpose of secur- 
ing permission to send a Jesuit mission with the first Maryland expedition. It is the 
earliest printed tract of known date about Maryland. There are a number of other 
colonization tracts and religious works and many volumes of geography and descrip- 
tion of the eastern coast of North America. The authors include clergymen, sea cap- 
tains, planters, servants and government officials. The earliest Maryland imprint in- 
cluded is The Address of the Representatives of Their Majestyes Protestant Subjects, 
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in the Provinnce of Mary-land Assembled, St. Mary's, 1689, a broadside. There are 
only seven Maryland imprints, the last being the laws of Maryland printed in Annapo- 
lis in 1700. Naturally enough, a good many Virginia items are included since many 
books on Virginia contained references to Maryland. In addition to those of John 
Smith these include Bullock’s Virginia Impartially Examined, London, 1649; A 
Perfect Description of Virginia, London, 1649; Berkeley's A Discourse and View of 
Virginia [London, 1663]; and Goodwin’s The Negro’s & Indians Advocate, London, 
1680. 

There is so much to praise in this work that the following points may seem minor. 
It is not clear to me, however, whether every book of the period which contains even 
“passing mention” of Maryland is supposed to be included. In some of those which 
are included the Maryland interest or importance is so slight that one wonders 
whether they should receive the same careful bibliographical and historical treat- 
ment that the others do. For example, of No. 32, Thorowgood’s Iewes in America, 
London, 1650, Miss Baer writes, “The references to Maryland . . . is in one of the 
marginal notes giving the ‘Relation of Maryland. p. 33’ as one of the sources for 
his statement of the Indians’ belief in immortality of the soul”; of No. 33, Bland’s, 
The Discovery of New Brittaine, London, 1651, “there is no reference to Maryland 
in the text, but the map is of sufficient interest to cause its inclusion in the list’; 
and of No. 90, A Discourse Shewing the Great Advantages that New-Buildings, 
and the Enlarging of Towns and Cities Do Bring to a Nation, London, 1678, “Mary- 
land is mentioned as one of the places to which thousands have gone because of lack 
of sufficient housing space in England.” There are a good many others of the same 


The volume is very attractive physically and, while large, it is not unwieldy. The 
entries are not crowded and good use is made of various fonts of type. The repro- 
ductions of the title-pages are excellent. We can congratulate Maryland and hope 


that other states may be inspired to do as well. 
Ray O. Jr. 


The Devil in Massachusetts. By Marton L. Starkey. Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 

1949. 310 pp. + xvi and vii. $3.50. 

The horrifying episodes in the history of the Christian Church are those of the 
moments when godly men became so pharasaically sure of their own righteousness 
that they arrogate to themselves the right to condemn their fellow men to suffering 
and death. In Salem Village, as Miss Starkey caustically remarks in this study of 
the witch hunts originating there, “God was relieved of any necessity for passing on 
the case in a later judgment; the visible congregation of God had respectfully taken 
over His function.” 

The story of the beginnings of the trouble is told by Miss Starkey with a sympa- 
thetic understanding of the psychological problem of the teen-aged girls who started 
the holocaust, finding in the excitement of their first emotional explosions and accu- 
sations an outlet for their repressed and morbid adolescent urges. With great skill 
and excellent character drawing based on an exceptional study of the sources, the 
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author leads us through case after case. That it is somewhat dreary reading is in 
no wise due to Miss Starkey’s handling of the repetitious material; the fact is that 
the half-crazed children, the implacable parsons and the gullible villagers are all 
most unpleasant people, and the author in fidelity to her sources has delineated them 
as such. Only a strong urge to know the truth of the Salem Village tragedy will 
induce the average reader to spend an evening in the company of this repulsive group 
responsible for the execution by hanging of twenty innocent victims. 

One could wish that Miss Starkey had given more attention to the psychopathic 
condition of the parsons involved. It is hardly a sufficient explanation of the events 
in Salem Village to ascribe them to the aberrations of a group of girls under the 
influence of a Barbados slave, no matter how well instructed in voodooism the latter 
may have been. It seems obvious that the flurry of hysteric seizures afflicting the 
little girls would have been confined to the domain of the slave woman, the kitchen 
of the local minister, had not that gentleman, the Rev. Samuel Parris, himself been 
a psychically unstable person, aided and abetted by others of his ilk, especially his 
colleague from Salem Town, the Rev. Nicholas Noyes. Miss Starkey recognizes 
that “the cruelty and pitiless zeal” of these ministers was not characteristic of the 
Massachusetts clergy as a whole; but she does not attempt an analysis of their mental 
state, comparable to the quite successful one which she makes with the help of 
eminent psychologists in the case of the younger girls. 

Modern psychologists have recognized that more often than not, the “moral re- 
former” who delights in the condemnation of others is in reality condemning them 
for giving free expression to desires such as the reformer himself subconsciously 
retains, although suppressed through necessity. If the Rev. Mr. Parris had been 
capable of honest self-analysis he would probably have found nothing would have 
pleased him more than to “put the hex,” as they say in Pennsylvania, on those who 
had used him unkindly — and he was not a man who found it easy to be on the best 
of terms with his congregations. The guilt, therefore, of the Salem Village atrocities 
must lie, not so much on the unbalanced adolescents, as on a group of maladjusted 
parsons with sadistic tendencies. 

One looks in vain in Miss Starkey’s work for an answer to the question as to 
whether there was actually any attempted sorcery in Salem Village. Perhaps there 
is no real evidence in the sources on this subject. She herself is intent on depicting 
in her convincing style the innocence of the accused in general. There is, there- 
fore, no discussion of the possibility that one or more of the old crones involved used 
with vicious intent the puppets mentioned casually in the narrative. Given a gene- 
tation nourished on the demonology of the New Testament, it is quite possible that 
there were those of sub-normal mentality who believed in their own powers to inflict 
injury, which could have become a reality if the victim likewise believed in the 
satanic power of the witch. 

Matthew Mayhew, of Martha’s Vineyard, in a little known work published in 
1694 under the auspices of the Mathers and reprinted in full in Cotton Mather’s 
Magnalia, gives an amazing account of wizardry as he observed it in operation among 
the Indians on that southern Massachusetts island. “That the powwows,” he writes, 
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“by the infernal spirits, often killed persons, causing lameness and impotency, . . , 
such who have conversed much among them have had no reason to question.” He 
illustrates this by a number of well-attested incidents. 

In view of the cases described in our generation in the field of phychosomatic 
medicine, there can be little doubt that Matthew Mayhew was quite correct in his 
observations, except that we have subtracted the devil and his demons from the 
picture. It is now well known that mental fixations, obsessions and fears can be quite 
as devastating to the human body as germs are. The power of counter-suggestion 
appears in Mayhew’s story of Hiacomes, the first Indian convert on Martha’s Vineyard 
(about 1644), who believed the word of the white men that the powwows were 
powerless against the God of the Christians; and so it proved to be, as they tried in 
vain to destroy Hiacomes by their incantations. The “missionary Mayhews” secured 
from the Indians of their island a loyalty that spared them the devastation of King 
Philip’s War in the next generation, largely because they had freed the Indians from 
the fears and obsessions of their powwow-dominated religion. One gathers from. Miss 
Starkey’s study that this solution of the problem of sorcery did not occur to the min- 
isters of Salem Village and vicinity. 

Miss Starkey’s best exposition is her account of the trends that brought an end to 
the madness of witch-hunting. There were at first some incidents, amusing to us, 
that unsettled the prosecutors in their convictions. One of the accused protested 
against “the Popish cruelties,” a characterization so just that it caused consternation 
to the Puritans who had unconsciously sunk to the level of the Spanish Inquisitors. 
Another accused threatened to sue for a thousand pounds damages for defamation 
of character. The charges against him were promptly withdrawn. The girls further 
became so unwise as to make charges against persons of unimpeachable character. 
When a minister’s saintly wife came under the condemnation of the hysterical girls, 
the minister immediately saw the whole affair in a new light. These later, impos 
sible allegations, together with the mounting number of the accused, convinced the 
saner minds that there was something fundamentally wrong with the procedures by 
which the victims were selected and sent to the gallows. 


The specific evidence on which practically all of the convictions had been secured 
was the statement of the obsessed girls that the “spectral shapes” of the accused had 
visited them. This, as Miss Starkey makes clear, was unaswerable. The accused 
could not prove in rebuttal that they had not so projected themselves. The opinion 
that this type of evidence was inadmissible was pitifully slow in coming to effective 
expression. Puritan divines hesitated to put themselves in the position of denying 
the power of Satan, which would have been almost as great a heresy as to deny the 
power of God. Miss Starkey in a series of chapters giving full credit to the ministers 
and others of the colony who re-established sanity, tells most interestingly the story 
of how the decision was reached that innocent people had been convicted and hung 
on evidence that should have been rejected, in the final opinion of eminent Puritan 
divines. So the whole business of witch hunting collapsed through the demonstra- 
tion of the falsity of its basic assumption that a wholesale projection of “spectral 
shapes” had taken place with the connivance of Satan. But there was no impairment 
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of the accepted belief in the Satanic power of witches otherwise exercised, and in the 
possibilities of demoniac possession, both well attested by Holy Scripture. 

With gratitude one looks over the pages of documentation at the end of Miss 
Starkey’s work. She has done her readers the service of thoroughly exploring the 
available sources, and has reported on the results in a singularly lucid style. 


Oak Bluffs, Massachusetts Warner F. Goon. 


The Valley Road, the Story of Virginia Hot Springs. By Fay Incatts. The World 
Publishing Company. 293 pp. Illustrated. $4.00. 


Mr. Ingalls has a degree from Harvard College, but he learned to read from a hotel 
register, or several hotel registers, for he is in happy possession of old guest books 
from Warm Springs Valley hostelries that go back to the early days of travel to and 
from the Western Country, and to the highland Spas of Virginia. In his book, The 
Valley Road, the Story of Virginia Hot Springs, he gives us more names than per- 
sonalities. However, for those who knew Bath County and the people who frequented 
it in the past forty years this history of the Homestead Hotel at Hot Springs, Vir- 
ginia, and neighboring resorts, constitutes a pleasant memory book with occasional 
touches of important events, for these registers stand as a milepost along the travels of 
great personages of many lands. Enrolled are the names of foreign royalty, of the 
demagogues of our own democracy, of accomplished scientists and students, of stand- 
ard bearers of art and literature, of scions of powerful commercial houses, and, thickly 
interspersed, the names of those aristocrats who, acknowledging all humanity without 
condescension, keep their own unadvertised lives on a gracious level of sincere beauty. 

The account of the Hot Springs Company, Incorporated, which Mr. Ingalls gives 
is a brave and lavish story in the usual American pattern—vision, vast difficulties 
overcome, over expansion, bankruptcy, reorganization and re-creation without a single 
step in retreat. The company began in 1888 under the auspices of the Ingalls family, 
was briefly controlled by the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad, and now again is in the 
hands of the Ingalls. 

Fay Ingalls stepped into the pattern at about its half-way mark. He stepped into 
it on a physician’s prescription. “No one ever accepted the doctor’s orders — to live 
out-of-doors, spend as little time in the office as possible and not worry — more com- 
pletely than I did . . . I took to the forests and streams, to the fields and the air above 
them as an exile returning home . . . I learned a lot about hotel business . . . and 
plunged wholeheartedly into the other multitudinous activities of the valley.” 

With inviting enthusiasm Mr. Ingalls tells of clear stream fishing, of the sport 
of horses and hounds in brisk mountain autumns, of golf and driving. He describes 
the casual and dangerous way of the law with primitive mountaineers, the infiltration 
of sophisticated life on the wheels of the “ubiquitous Ford,” all from the point of 
view of high society. 

In December 1941 the United States Government took over the Homestead as a 
sort of prison for Japanese internees, which service to the country cost the Homestead, 
writes Mr. Ingalls, “a small fortune” in a few months. Again the Government used 
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the Homestead in 1943 for a few weeks for the pompous and secret meetings of the 
International Food Conference. 

It took one hundred and fifty years for so famous and luxurious a hostelry to grow 
from a wayside ordinary. The Valley Road was “first a game trail, then an Indian 
path and later part of the highroad used by pioneers moving from eastern Virginia 
into the virgin lands of the west.” Very early in the eighteenth century the Warm 
Springs was a recorded place name. About the middle of the century Mr. Ingalls 
finds that the Hot Springs tract was issued by patent to Andrew and Thomas Lewis 
and “Thomas Bullitt, who is supposed to have built the first Homestead at Hot 
Springs.” This patent “stipulated that, if granted they would erect a hotel for the 
accommodation of visitors and ‘properly stock it with wines, etc.’” 

About 1825 the famous Dr. Thomas Goode of “Homestead” in southside Bruns- 
wick County, took over the highland hostelry. For some years he had owned and 
operated Buffalo Lithia Springs in Mecklenburg County. To Dr. Goode Mr. Ingalls 
gives the credit for beginning the development of the Hot Springs as a healing Spa. 
He enlarged the hotel and built the bath houses, widely advertising them as a health 
resort. For social life he admitted the superiority of the inns at Warm Springs, the 
White Sulphur and Old Sweet Springs which were enjoying an affluent heyday 
while he was developing theories of hydrotherapy which are still comforting, if not 
curative, for Dr. Goode was a highly trained scientist in his time. 

Since 1922 Mr. Ingalls has learned hotel management, he tells us, and also learned 
the homey ways of close-to-the-soil business. A local electric power company, a large 
dairy and produce farm, a country bank and a county newspaper eventually came 
into the Company's ownership; and gradually, because of his close and simple con- 
tact with the native population, more and more administrative duties developed upon 
Fay Ingalls. Though there has been some shift in ownership of these enterprises, 
the Hot Springs Company now owns over 17,000 acres of lively Valley country, and 
operates many of its utilities, employing 1,000 of the 8,000 inhabitants of the county. 

If the book has a moral it would seem to be two-pronged. Patients, obey your doc- 
tor. Doctor, prescribe big business for your patients. 


Richmond, Virginia Frances Norton Mason 


Papers of the Bibliographical Society, University of Virginia. Edited by Frepson 
Bowers. Volume I, 1948-1949. Charlottesville, Virginia, Bibliographical Society 
of the University of Virginia, 1948. 204 pp. $3.50. 

The Bibliographical Society of the University of Virginia, whose imprimatur ap- 
pears on the titlepage of this volume, is a relative newcomer in the world of learned 
organizations. It was founded on February 26, 1947, by a group of bibliophiles who 
had commenced two years earlier gathering informally in the Rare Book Room of 
the University of Virginia Library to discuss matters of bibliographic concern. Prior 
to the actual adoption of its constitution, the prime movers, displaying a democratic 
spirit befitting those who live within the shadows of Monticello, contacted their book- 
loving colleagues throughout the state in an effort to ascertain the form of organization 
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which would meet with the heartiest approbation and support. The replies — mine 
among the rest — were preponderantly in favor of an organization modelled after that 
of the Oxford (England) Bibliographical Society, which would accordingly maintain 
no geographical limitations on its membership. These preferences prevailed and I 
am gratified to report that the roster of the Society now embraces over a thousand 
afhliates in diverse sections of the globe. Indeed, the only recognized qualification for 
membership has been an interest in bibliography. 

An interest in bibliography can, however, display the hues of Joseph’s coat. Some 
devotees concern themselves merely with the aesthetics of typography, illustration 
and bibliopegy. And let me hasten to observe that I do not intend to disparage the 
pleasures of these engaging pursuits. But bibliography in its noblest form is devoted 
to higher aims than sheer sensual gratification. To be sure, its inner sanctum shelters 
scholars who, like its late high-priest, Ronald B. McKerrow, dedicate themselves to 
“the problem of the relation of the printed book to the written word of the author.” 
In short, the study of bibliography is aimed at an accurate understanding of the physi- 
cal transmission of knowledge from one generation to another. It is thus an indis- 
pensable adjunct of history — the queen of the disciplines — and is, in fact, the le- 
gitimate peer of those other traditional auxiliary sciences that facilitate our analysis 
of the past. 

With these thoughts in mind, it is a genuine satisfaction to contemplate the first 
publication of the bibliographical newcomer in our midst. The editor of the volume, 
Professor Fredson Bowers, obviously brooked no nonsense when he set about estab- 
lishing criteria for the acceptance of contributions. As might be expected, he dis- 
missed the popularly-conceived superficialities which have led to certain lamentable 
excesses in some of the more glamorous bibliophilic ventures. Yet, within the covers 
of the present work, he successfully exhibits the diverse interests, manners and methods 
that have been engaging the recent attention of American students of bibliography. 
From an editorial standpoint it represents an impeccable combination of flair and 
catholicity. 1 cannot refrain from noting, though, that an infernal array of prepositions, 
articles and nouns bedevil the title, so shall, despite my hearty contempt for such 
devices, perforce refer to it by the abbreviation PBSUV. 

Volume One of PBSUV contains eleven full-length articles, each dignified by 
an individual titlepage, and six shorter essays collectively grouped under the desig- 
nation “Bibliographical Notes.” Four of the seventeen contributions touch Virginian 
history: “The Manuscript of Jefferson’s Unpublished Errata List for Abbé Morellet’s 
Translation of the Notes on Virginia” by Joseph M. Carriére; “Some Correspondence 
with Thomas Jefferson Concerning the Public Printers” by Jessie Ryon Lucke; “The 
First Five Bookes of Ovids Metamorphosis, 1621, Englished by Master George Sandys” 
by James G. McManaway, and “Wrongly Identified Saint Memin Portraits” by Fill- 
more Norfleet. Three other articles treat biblographical methodology: “New Uses of 
Watermarks as Bibliographical Evidence” by Allan H. Stevenson; “Center Rules in 
Folio Printing: A New Kind of Bibliographical Evidence” by James S. Steck, and 
“Running Title Evidence for Determining Half-Sheet Imposition” by Fredson Bowers. 
The remaining articles are devoted in general to specific problems in sixteenth and 
seventeenth century English bibliography. Among the authors not already mentioned 
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appear the names of Giles Dawson, Rudolf Hirsch and Curt F. Biihler. It is mani- 
festly impossible to discuss each contribution separately. But their range of subject 
and level of attainment will unquestionably gratify those readers who appreciate 
good, solid, substantial scholarship. 

Hearty compliments should be extended both to Professor Bowers for his editorial 
discrimination, and to Mr. John Cook Wyllie, the indefatigable Curator of Rare Books 
Books at the University of Virginia Library, for his unselfish devotion to the sponsoring 
organization. As Secretary-Treasurer of the Society (to whom applications for mem- 
bership should be mailed), Mr. Wyllie has unstintingly labored to secure its estab- 
lishment on a firm footing. These paeans of praise should also be embellished with 
a handsome bouquet for Mr. Willis Shell of the William Byrd Press. Mr. Shell 
designed the volume with well-nigh irreproachable taste and saw it through the press 
in an edition of one thousand copies. How in the name of common sense, though, 
can anyone turn out a felicitous phrase, albeit richly deserved, when its subject is the 
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Andrew Stevenson. By Francis Fry Wayianp. Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1949. $4.00. 

After exhaustive and apparently complete research, Dr. Wayland has produced 
this biography of Andrew Stevenson — an above average Virginian whose life span 
covered the most formative years in the youth of the nation. He was not a very im- 
portant man and the story of his life is not particularly interesting. 

Stevenson served his state and his nation in numerous capacities but always with 
his own welfare uppermost in his mind. Beginning as a deputy clerk of Hustings 
Court in Richmond, he rose through the General Assembly to Congress, thence to 
London as American Minister. In each of these positions Stevenson featured in many 
important aspects of Virginian and National growth. In the legislature he supported 
the establishment of the Literary Fund and the building of the University of Virginia 
upon whose Board of Visitors he was later to serve as member and rector. After re- 
peated attempts, he finally succeeded to John Tyler Jr.’s seat in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, where he served for twelve years supporting the Monroe Doctrine, the 
Beaumarchais claim and other prominent measures. He achieved the Speakership 
of the House in 1827 and served in that capacity until selected Minister to London 
in 1834. While Speaker of the House Stevenson supported Andrew Jackson and 
presided over the trial of Sam Houston. 

As Minister to London, Stevenson attended the coronation of Queen Victoria and 
introduced the Albemarle Pippen to the English court circle. He was involved in 
several imbroglios, out of which his enemies made political capital. 

While never a brilliant or creative leader, Andrew Stevenson was a reliable hard 
working party wheel who always just missed the honors and positions which he craved. 
He missed being governor of Virginia and he missed being a member of the cabinet. 
His life was not exciting nor was his career memorable. This story of his career might 
well be wise reading for budding politicians — a story with a moral; and by so minutely 
depicting the life of one party servant it can do much to help historians better under- 
stand the politics of the day. Cocum Vem 
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